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PREFACE. 


In offering these Volumes to the public, the 
Author begs to disavow all pretensions to lite- 
rary fame. With regard to the first portion 
of the work, he trusts the public will receive 
with some share of indulgence his* humble at- 
tempt to furnish them with genuine information 
as to the Oriental part of the Empire of Russia, 
as yet but imperfectly known. 

l"he reader will be surprised to find so many 
wonderful works of nature there existing, *and 
to learn ho^t rich and interesting^ a region is 
Siberia, heretofore only represented to his ima- 
gination in the most gloomy and unattractive 
colours. 
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PREFACE. 


In (falling to mind tbe perils and accidents at- 
tendant on his route through Siberia, the Author 
cannot forbear to express those feelings of grati- 
tude with which he reflects on the merciful de- 
signs of Providence, through whose interposed 
protection, himself and four others, who were left 
by the Tongusees to perish in the wilds of that 
country, were conducted as safely as unexpect- 
edly to a human habitation. 

As to that part of his work which relates to 
China, the Author, having passed seven or eight 
years in that country, and having travelled as 
far as Pekin, may naturally be supposed to 
have had an opportunity of acquiring a tolera- 
ble knowledge of its manners, customs, religion, 
population, and resources. Lest expectation, 
however, should exceed performance, it should 
be recollected, that the timid and jealous cha- 
racter of the Chinese Government presents 
very great obstacles to inquiry. ^Europeans, 
at Macao, as well as at Canton, are strictly 
watched; and the slightest attempt to extend 
their acquaintance with the natives, meets with 
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immediate opposition from the Mandarins. It 
should likewise be remarked, that the associates 
of strangers there are generally either shop- 
keepers or the merchants of the Hong or Chi- 
nese Company ; none of which classes possess 
what can be termed a liberal education ; for, 
indeed, if the truth were known, there are pro- 
bably not many even of the Mandarins who 
can boast of much general information. To 
their ignorance we must add (in estimating the 
difficulties opposed to intelligence) their strong 
national prejudices, their intolerable venalityj 
and the preposterous belief that China is vastly 
superior to every other country of the globe — 
the effect of all which is, that the Chinese can- 
not express themselves (on the subject of the 
Celestial Empire) otherwise than in language of 
the most exaggerated praise. 

The , Chinese will rarely tell the truth to Eu- 
I’opeans, unless when it suits their interests, and 
it is well known that, throughout 5\sia, a false- 
hood well managed is too often considered as a 
meritorious proof of dexterity. 
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PREFACE. 


After these admonitory remarks, however, 
the Author may be allowed to add, that he has 
endeavoured, by applying his own observation 
and experience, to clear his account, as much as 
possible, from the colouring of fiction, and that 
he ventures to believe his endeavour has not 
been unsuccessful. 
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TRAVELS IN KAMTCHATKA, &c. 


— • — 

CHAPTER 1. 

Author’s arrival at Kamtchatka — Bay of Avatcha — Port 
of St. Peter and St. Paul — Frequency of dikes and 
mounds in Kamtchatka — Author’s departure from St. 
Peter and St. Paul, in company with the Commiinclant, 
to visit the Governor, General Petrowsky, at Nijna 
Kamtehatsk — Route described-^Village of Avatcha — 
Brantzoflf, the hospitable old soldier •-Voyage in canoe 
— Starrie-Ostrog — Annoyance from the Mosquitoes— 
Hospitable creatment at Korakee-Ostrdg — River Bistra 
— Malka — Bears — Fish — Ostrog of Pooschinna — 
Islands on the river Kamtchatka — Hospitality at the 
village of Kamtchatka — ^The modern Merlin — Werkney 
Kamtehatsk —Singular contrivance of Canoes— Klrga- 
nik — Mashura— Construction of ballagans and jourtas 
— Native fruits — Striking scenery — Klutchee — Majestic 
volcano of Klootchefsky — Kammina — Arrival at.Nijna 
Kamtehatsk. 

It was on a fine moon-light night of the 21st 
of August, 1812, that I first made the land of 
Kamtchatka, a little Iq the westward of Chi- 
poonsky Noss. We ran iijto what appeared a 



BAY OF AVATCHA. 


and anchored with our small bower- 
anchor in eight fathoms water. 

When daylight enabled us to see exactly 
where we were, we found ourselves in a fine 
deep cove, opposite a sandy beach, at the eastern 
part of which is a lake of about two or three 
miles in length, called in Russian Bolshoy^Ozera, 
This lake has an inkt from the sea, and in sum- 
mer abounds with fish of the salmon species. 
We saw several large bears on the borders of 
the lake; but it was impossible to land, on 
acco^^ of a heavy surf beating violently on the 
shore. 

The wind continued to blow directly into 
the cove for two days in succession, but so 
light withal, to baffle every attempt we made 
to beat out again. I therefore ordered a kedge 
to be laid out to windward, and warped out, 
when, a fair breeze springing up, we directed 
our course towards the bay of Avatcha, only a 
few miles to the westward. Previously to 
warping off, I sounded over the cove, jn my 
boat, and found the soundings gradually de- 
crease from ^ight fathoms and a half to two 
and a half close in with the surf, and the hokl- 
ing ground not good, being principally gravel, 
sand, and mud mixod. 
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Whilst there, we caught several* very fine cod^ 
fish and flounders ; and again, whilst becalmed 
for a short time at the mouth of Avatclia Bay, 
the crew literally covered the decks witli them. 

Owing to light airs and calm weather, we did 
not get into the Port of St. Peter and St. Paul 
until the 25th. The bay of Avatcha is forty 
versts in circumference, eiifompassed by forest- 
covered mountains, and large tracts of low lands. 
In this bay the united fleets of Europe might 
ride in perfect safety, the holding ground being, 
so tenacious that is oftentimes diffi^lt to 
weigh an anchor. On the whole it affords a 
combination of picturesque beauty, grandeur, 
and security rarely equalled in other parts of 
the globe. Within the large bay are five other 
bays, namely, Solovarny, llakovy, St. Peter and 
St. Paul’s, Ceroglasky, and Tarinsky. The 
first two are small and unsafe, being much ex- 
posed to the north-west and south-east winds. St. 
Peter and St. Paul is well knowh for its Sure 
and safe moorings. Rakovy and Tarinsky are 
both large and safe bays, particularly the latter, 
which has fine deep water, and is from ten to 
twelve miles in circumference. Two rivers, the 
Paratoonka and the A^^tcha, empty themselves 
into the great bay of Avatcha, and both of 
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BIKES AND MOUNDS. 


them abound with fish in the season, generally 
of the salmon and trouf species. Avatcha river 
has upwards of one hundred mouths ; and these, 
together with several salt water inlets from the 
bay, intersect an immense tract of low grounds, 
which, in former times, have been banked to 
prevent them from being overflowed. 

The dikes and jnounds are very numerous, 
not only here, but also in many other parts of 
Kamtchatka ; a circumstance proving strongly 
that the country has once been thickly peopled. 
Somfe persons endeavoured so persuade me 
those mounds were natural,* and caused by the 
river often changing its course; but it is impos- 
sible to see them and not feel convinced that 
they are the«work of art, and cost a good deal of 
labour. Evident marks remain where the earth 
has been dug out and thrown up ; the holes 
which were very deep are now ponds, whilst the 
shallower ones have been filled up with soft 
mud, and have a thick surface of turf upon 
them, resembling what is called a shaking bog. 
'^riiei'e is no doubt of their being .the work of 
man ; but when and how it was performed is 

* As I afterwards lived five years at Avatcha, the 
reader will naturally conchlflh I had a good opportunity 
of examining them, to cpnfirm my opinion. 
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what I could not discover. The Ranitchatdales 

themselves could have had no induceifient to 

undertake such a laborious task ; as when they 

were first known, they had neither horned cattle 

nor horses. They were probably made after the 

conquest of that country by the Russians, when 

domestic animals were introduced: as thev are 

* 

evidently intended to preserve the low lands for 
hay and pasture. This has been so well ac- 
complished, that the greater part of them are 
actually in perfect good order. 

(Jn my arrival at St. Peter and St. Paul, I 
found there the colonel, who was second in com- 
mand under General Petrowsky (the actual 
Governor), with whom I injnfediately made 
arrangements that we should go ^together to 
Nijna Kamtchatsk, seven hundred and fifty 
versts distant, to see the general, — the colonel 
not being authorised to enter into my views with- 
out his permission. We fixed on the 1st of Sep- 
tember for our departure; and, in the mean 
time, I dined with the commandant, and .gave 
him a dinngr in return, as well as a ball to the 
whole town. I cleared the quart(?r-deck of my 
vessel for this purpose, where I* collected the 
young and old to the number of forty, and with 
two bad fiddles, and some stentorian soldiers' 
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voices, and plenty of wine and aniseed cordial^ 
we contrived to keep * the party dancing until 
thi^e in the morning. 

Being provided with a good stock of powder 
and ball and two guns, we set off on the 1st of 
September, in our ship’s boat, for the little vil- 
lage of Avatcha, twelve versts from St. Peter 
and St. Paul’s, where we were to procure canoes 
to ascend against the stream of the river. 

Avatcha is situated at the very bottom of the 
bay of the same name, which we crossed whilst 
the weather was serene and mild as possible. A 
perfect calm prevailed, that was only interrupted 
by immense flocks of water-fowl and seals, 
which sported'about us ; the latter often push- 
ing their h^ads above ^ter quite near to the 
boat, with great seeming curiosity. Many of 
the superb rampart of mountains that surround 
this bay are extinct 'volcanoes, of a conical form, 
rising majestically to tlie clouds ; whilst the fore- 
ground is composed of hills well covered with 
forming altogether a very interesting 

picture. 

On arriviAg at Avatcha we dined at the 
house of i hospitable old invalid soldier, named 
Brantzoff, who, as hg^ had known Captains 
Clarke, Perouse, and in fact every stranger who 



Management of canoes. 9 

Jiad e^r visited the peninsula, would not per- 
mit us to pass without? breaking bretfd witli 
him. He was a pensioner, and then about 
eighty years of age, yet was so hale and hearty 
that he always brought his monthly allowance 
of flour, about sixty-three English pounds, on 
his shoulders twelve versts from ^ the port to his 
village! His wife treated us with fine fish, 
loast ducks, berries, milk and butter, seiwed up 
very neat and clean — a circumstance that added 
much to the pleasure and zest of the entertain- 
ment. 

Leaving these kind people, we embarked on 
two small canoes ; our servants in one, and the 
colonel and myself in the othert Each canoe 
had two Kamtchatdal($s with long poles to pole 
them against the current of the river Avatcha, 
which we were obliged to ascend in this manner 
for about twenty \^ersts until we should come 
to a place called Starrie-Ostrog, where horses 
were prepared for us to continue our journey. 
We found the current for the first part quite 
slow; *but j:owards evening it became very 
rapid ; and I was pleased to see ihe intlefatig. 
able exertions, as well as the skill, Wth which the 
Karatchatdales urged our canoes against the 
swiftest parts of the stream, and through the 
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most difficult passages. Our progress now be- 
came diuch impeded by the shallows and a vei 7 
rapid current ; 1 therefore amused myself occa- 
sionally with shooting shelldrakes, and a large 
species^f diver, called gagara, which abounds on 
this river,. 

The banks gf the Avatcha are, for the most 
part, composed of. fine meadow lands or hills, 
thickly covered witli birch. Indeed at Avatclia 
village, and on the banks of this stream, any 
quantity of horned cattle might be fed; but 
owing to the want of population all those ad- 
vantages are neglected. The grass in Kamt- 
chatka grows commonly to the height of a 
horse’s belly; •that is to say, the best sort; but 
that which is found on the declivities of hills, 
about swamps and in moist ground, grows 
breast-high. It is however coarse and only 
eaten by the cattle, whilst ybung. 

As we left the village of Avatcha very late in 
the afternoon, and night was approaching, our 
jKamtchatdales ran the canoes ashore on the 
point of a small sand-island that w’as in tlie mid- 
dle of the rirer. It was almost wholly covered 
with an immfeijse pile of old trees and drift- 
wood (lieaped upon it by the strength of the 
current), tlie greater part of wliich, being per- 
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fectly <lry, afforded us fine fuel to* boil our tea- 
kettle. We made a good fire, and a refreshing 
cup of tea, which, together with a cold fish 
pie and some biscuit, proved as good a sup- 
per as a traveller could wish for in suchi. a situ- 
ation. After supper we retired to oiir canoes, 
where, covered well with furs, we slept soundly 
until daylight the next morning. Althougli 
there was no frost, yet the *dew was heavy and 
chill, and we found the bears’ skins and parkas,* 
not only very comfortable, but very necessary. 

On the 2nd of Septgnber we rose early, and 
continued our journey ; but we found the river 
not only very rapid, but also shallow and trou- 
blesome ; so that we were not a little pleased to 
arrive at about seven o’clock where our horses 
awaited us, and we could prepare oiir breakfast. 
We sent one of our men to a small creek a few 
hundred yards above us, to catch fish for our 
breakfast ; and he very soon returned with two 
fine salmon he had speared. These, with bread 
and butter and tea, helped to assuage our appe- 
tites, wliich the morning air had rendered very 

* Parka is a sort of loose shirt made pf the reindeer's 
skin, with the fur inside ; there are double ones with 
the fur within and without, which are th^n called Koke. 
hankas. 
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sharp. Our. fare, indeed, was exquisite, and 
our repast would have«heen delightful in every 
way, had it not been disturbed by the mosqui- 
toes which swarmed around ; so that we were 
obliged to keep up a thick smoke, and sit in it, 
to preserve ourselves from their stings. Not- 
withstanding |^is precaution we suffered much 
from them ; out* ears and faces were swollen with 
their bites. Knowing that we should have some 
thick forests to pass through, well stocked with 
these flying leeches (for the Siberian mosquito 
well deserves this name), we tied handkerchiefs 
over our ears and cheeks, and, armed with a 
birch branch to brush them away, we contrived, 
thus prepared^* to pursue our journey through 
myriads of them without much molestation. 

We passed two or three very steep moun- 
tains, at one of which we were obliged to dis- 
mount and lead our horses, it being impossible to 
ascend or descend on horseback. In a forest, a few 
versts from Karakee Ostrog, wdiither we were go- 
iflfc wife of the Toyune, and another 

w^an, gathering whortle berries : and fiie mo- 
ment they saw there was a stranger arrived, they 
presented to me a birch-bark vessel full of them, 
and would not receive any thing in payment 

Between twelve and'*one o'clock we arrived 
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at the Ostrog, forty-four versts frorm St. Peter 
and St. Paul% and, aldibugh so early ^n the 
day, the fatigue we had experienced made us all 
feel quite ready for dinner. In the course of 
half an hour the Toyune’s wife, who had re- 
turned by a short path through the woods, had 
every thing very comfortably n|epared; and 
after first treating us with tea (the custom of 
the country), slie spread before us a table well 
covered with salmon, salmon peal, wild ducks, 
berries, &c. For this kind entertainment we 
left with our host on departing, a small tea-cup 
of tea, and a few lumps of sugar, and received 
as many thanks as if we had paid him in gold. 

After bidding farewell to these *good people, 
we continued our journey, and arrived at Na- 
cheeka, forty versts off, on the evening of the 
2nd of September, so late that we determined to 
pass the night there. The house, or rather hut, 
was very black, smoky, and dirty ; but as the in- 
habitants were, as usual, kind and hospitable 
beyond measure, although they were very poi^ 
I conquered my disli ke to the appearance of ike 
hut, and made up my mind to sleep there. The 
fare we had at supper certainly did not corre- 
spond with the table on which it was served; 
for I never tasted finer trout or better game in 
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any part of* the world than those which were 
presented to us. It •was a repast not always 
met with by travellers, and one tliat epicures 
might have deigned to participate in. Supper 
being ended, and feeling now well disposed to 
sleep, I ordered two large stools to be placed 
against the M^poden wall, that was composed of 
large ]ogs, and my bed was spread upon them. 
Ihe colonel, however, told me I was wrong, 
and that I had better partake of his tent, as the 
houses in Kamtchatka were oftentimes well 
stocked with bugs and fleas ; but, as my bed w*as 
now already prepared, I did not like to wait to 
have it removed, especially as I conceived a hut 
that had beefl so well smoked every day, could 
not possibly afford a habitation for vermin. I 
had not slept two hours, before I was convinced 
to the contrary, and heartily cursed my stars 
for not having accepted at first of the colonel’s in- 
vitation. A swarm of bugs and fleas roused ii^, 
from a heavy sleep, before midnight, and I 
found th^m, as well as a quantity of small cock- 
i%>aches, crawling all over me. I struct a light 
as quickly as possible, when I was trulj^ asto- 
nished to see what an immense quantity of those 
vermin a new comePs blood liad attracted. I 
was oblig^^ to change all my linen, and it occu- 
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pied an hour at least before we go% the bed and 
coverlid completely free from them, by beating 
and shaking them in the open air. My body was 
covered with large "red blotches ; and I was 
obliged to wash myself with brandy, to calm the 
irritation occasioned by the bites; yet the 
Kamtchatdales assured me they^ slept there 
every night, and never felt the smallest incon- 
venience ! It cannot be that they were callous 
to the attacks of those insects — I rather sup- 
pose, that the bugs and fleas do not bite them. 
I was glad to pass the remainder of the night in 
the c^ilonePs tent; and, indeed, every other 
night during our journey, when the quarters 
were suspicious, — as those of Nadheeka left a 
painful souvenir that lasted several days. 

After breakfast the next morning we pushed 
^ forward for an Ostrog called Malka, thirty-six 
versts off*; but did not arrive there until four 
p. M. The weather was misty, with a 
small drizzling rain ; the fog, however, was not 
so thick as to hide the many romantic and beau-r 
tiful views on^the river Bistra, which often prd^ 
sentediAhemselves between those two Ostrogs. At 
Malka we found, as usual, a hospitable Toyune 
and his wife — a flourishing Ostrog, — and the 
house of the Toyune more spacious (|bn any we 
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had yet seen, and tolerably cleah : but the cock- 
roaches were so ^uiAerous, they got into the 
milk, and indeed garnished every dish that was 
put on the table. They sift certainly most dis- 
gusting insects ; but fatigue and hunger got the 
better of our nieer organs, and we made a hearty 
dinner. We-had fish and game as usual, but 
to them were add^d a very fine piece of moun- 
tain mutton, that is much higher-flavoured and 
infinitely more delicate than venison. The 
argallis, or mountain sheep of Kamtchatka, 
abound in the neighbourhood of Malka and 
Ganal. 

After a comfortable night’s rest, and being 
overpowered* with hospitality, we pursued our 
road towards Ganal the next morning. Our 
way was through a wild but beautiftd, coun- 
try, intersected with stireams and adorned with 
fine forests of birch. We also saw a good dieal 
of low and meadow ground, where any quan- 
tity of cattle might be nourished. Two bea^ 
jprbssed the road, but at too great a distance for 
us to fire at them. The day w^s beautifully 
clear, and so warm that we were all quite in a 
perspiration, and at length were obliged to rest 
ourselves and our hpfses unde^^^the shade of 
some finej^rees. _We then trotted briskly on 
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again, and arrived at Ganal by four o'clock in 
tbd afternoon. As we crossed a shallow branch 
of the river, just before we came to the Toyune^s 
house, the salmon wdfe so thick that we almost 
frightened them out of the water as our horses 
forded it ; yet, on arriving, we could get no fresh 
fish until we sent to spear them. The Toyune 
confessed that he had not cai^ght any for three 
or four days, and was living on tliose he had 
split and hung to dry. 

While dinner was preparing, I took a canoe 
and a couple of Kamtchatdales to pole it, and 
set out on a little excursion down the river to 
shoot bears. However, we were unfortunate, 
and saw none but a dead one, that^ I presume, 
had been wounded, and drowned in jjttempting 
to cross the river. The Kamtchatdales said 
they would come the next day for his skin, 
which was very fine. We found it diflicult to 
asibesiid the river against the current; and a 
hlavy shower of rain came on, that wet me com- 
pletely tg the skin, before we could get back 
again. 

I wSfe truly surprised at the immense quanti- 
ties of fish I saw; not only the river was 
crowded witl^Jive ones, •but the shores were 
strewed with/flead or half-dpad sa|pon; and 
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in many places the smell from them was very 
offensive. 

We had ordered fish for dinner ; yet, when 
the dinner was served, we were obliged to ask 
for it, our host thinking it quite too common to 
offer to his guest. Although he had been liv- 
ing himself on dried fish, yet his table for us was 
covered with game, serannas,* and berries. A 
Kanitchatdale, however poor he may be, con- 
ceives it a duty to preserve a certain portion of 
his chase for travellers. After feasting upon 
this poor fellow’s good cheer, we retired early 
to rest, having the next day twenty-seven versts 
to ride from Ganal to Pooschinna. 

On the 4ih, by seven o'clock, we were all on 
horseback(^ Our guard was an old cossack who 
lived several years at Ganal. He tdlA us the 
bears were numerous, ftnd made his Kamtchat- 
dales and myself prepare our rifles. Mine I 
slung after the custom of the country to my 
shoulder ; and, thus armed, we set off for the 
place of our destination. Before we had ac- 
complished twelve or fifteen verstjc, we saw seve- 
ral large bears, but, the wind blowing ffom us 
to them, they took the scent, and went off so 


* Lilium pomponiuiat 
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fast, we could not get a shot at them. At length 
I perceived one feeding on berries in a meadow 
not far from the road ; and by walking round 
to leeward of him, and wading a small creek, I 
got within fifty or sixty yards of him before he 
smelt me. raised himself on his hind legs to 
look around him, when I succeeded^ in planting 
a bullet in his side, thatpenetral^ed his lungs^and 
laid him dead on the spot. He proved to be 
a fine full-grown bear, very fat. The Kamt- 
chatdales promised to strip off* his skin and pre- 
serve it for me ; but in* the meanwhile they 
went through their usual ceremony, namely, 
first to stick a sharp knife into each eye and 
then to rip up the belly. This they said was 
absolutely necessary, as bears sometiines have 
been kno^ to recover, even after several severe 
wounds, and kill the persons who had cut open 
their bellies with an intention of skinning them; 

Whereas,” said they, ^^if their eyes had first 
been put out, they could not have seen any 
thing, an^ those persons would have escapedi” 
On examining^ him, we were greatly surprised 

to find his intestines filled with worms from four 

« 

to six inches in length ; and it seemed inct*edi- 
ble that he could exist witU puch a stock of them. 
However, the JKamtchatdales assured fis this w’^as 
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very common during the summer, when berries 
were in plenty, and* that they had seen several 
bears in the same way. 

During the height of the fishing season the sal- 
mon are so plentiful in all the rivers and creeks 
of Kamtchatka, that the bears catch them with 
the greatest^ ease, and will then only eat of the 
he||f^and bScks^ The Kamtchatdales say that 
a large bear will spoil from twenty-five to thirty 
fish of a night. As the season advances, and 
the fish get scarcer, the bears become less choice 
in their food ; and those which are fat prepare 
their dens towards the latter end of September, 
and retire after the first snow in October, for 
the winter. *The poor ones, on the contrary, con- 
tinue roaming about until very late in the au- 
tumn, and even sometimes make excufl^ns dur- 
ing the winter. These are generally very ferocious, 
in consequence of their lean and hungry state, 
and the natives are by no mean.^Tond of attacking 
them, as their skins are bad, and there is nothing 
td compensate for the danger of hunting them. 

As we had yet a considerable distance to per- 
form before night, we hurried off again, as soon 
as possible ; but towards evening our horses J)e- 
came quite tired, ajid moved on very slowly. 
The night overtook us; ^ heaf| dew fell ; and 
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as we were thinly clad, we were almost be- 
numbed with the cold. It Was ten at nighifere 
we got to Pooschinna, and the most tedious ten 
minutes I ever passed in my life were those 
spent at the Toyune’s door, knocking, and en- 
deavouring to rouse the people within, who 
seemed to sleep uncommonly hard. ^ By dint of 
loud thundering we* at length gained ac^it- 
tance. It was half an hour before the fettle 
was ready, and full an hour was spent in pre- 
paring the supper ; but our host was kind and 
hospitable, and amply repaid us for the delay 
by a good supper of fish, game, berries, seran- 
nas, milk, and cream. As this Toyune had a 
large family of children, and only 6ne cow, I 
was at a loss to imagine how his wife could have 
been ab||^ to prepare sour milk,^ curds, and 
cream, to regale travellers. The hut was a 
wretched one, low and smoky ; yet the table 
was scoured clem and white, and every thing 
was served up in a cleanly manner, and the food 
well dressed. We could not, however, attempt 
to stand up wljilst the stove was heating, as a 
thick cloud of smoke enveloped the ceiling, 
which was very low, and had a small square hole 
in it instead of a chimney. , ^The surplus smoke 
found its way o6t by the door, but so slowly that 
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we were constantly obliged to remain on our 
seats, to keep our heads below the suffocating 
atmosphere that prevailed above. 

A sound sleep after such good cheer refreshed 
us exceedingly ; and on the morning of the 5th 
of September, after breakfast, we continued our 
journey. I was not in the least displeased to 
find nearly half the distance to the next station 
was to be performed in canoes. We embarked 
on the river Kamtchatka, here a narrow, rapid, 
winding stream, divided into numerous branches, 
forming islands covered with trees, and render- 
ing the scene all the way picturesque and beau- 
tiful. The fish, as usual, were seen in myriads 
sporting alxiut, whilst the shores presented a 
quantity of dead ones thrown up by the current. 
It began to rain, and I got all my guns wet, so 
that although we saw eight bears, during our 
journey on the river, I c{>uld not shoot at them. 
The rain poured down in torrents, and soon wet 
us through our clothes ; and we were trembling 
with cqld by the time we made half the distance 
to Sherrom, where our horses awaited us. We 
were, therefore, not a little delighted to mount 
them, that the exercise of riding might keep us 
a little warm ; but, fortunately^ in the coui^ of 
half an hour the rain ceased,.|qud the weather 
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becoming mild and serene, the sun shone forth 
with redoubled lustre, and proved highly ac- 
ceptable. 

On our way we saw several dogs, which I 
thought at first were wolves, but I was told that 
in summer many Kamtchatdales turn their dogs 
out to provide for themselves, which is not diffi- 
cult, since fish is tlfeir food, /fhe reader may 
form some idea of the quantity of fish in Kamt- 
chatka, when I tell him that men, dogs, bears, 
wolves, foxes, sables, birds of prey, &c. all liye 
upon fish. Yet, notwithstanding this, innu- 
merable quantities of them run into shallow 
places and die; whilst others, becoming too 
weak to stem the current, are tlirowh on shore, 
and there rot, being afterwards eat,en either 
by the ^rds or beasts. 

We now passed through several fine forests 
of birch; and on the banks of the stream I 
observed alders, poplars, and willows. As we 
drew near to Sherrom we saw a large extent 
of low meadows, intersected by the^ several 
branches of ,the river Kamtchatka ; these 
branches form islands occasionally, some of 
which were covered with trees, and particularly 
the balsam popldr, of a very large size. 

The valleys of Sherrom no^'v' opened to our 
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view, surrounded by a rampart of mountains, 
enriched with a luxurious vegetation, — in the 
centre of which, and near, one of the branches 
of Kamtchatka river, is a village of the same 
name. Nature seemed to have dressed in her 
best attire this interesting spot, which, under a 
serene sky, and a warm glowing sunshine, could 
not fail to inspire us with the most pleasing 
sensations. These were, perhaps, heightened, (as 
it was then about dinner-time,) when the colonel 
pointed out a cottage to us that he said was the 
habitation of the Toynme, the outward appear- 
ance of which was too engaging not to excite 
anticipations of good cheer within. 

As it was a low building, I put my head into 
one of thq windows that was open, and was quite 
surprised to see so neat and clean a dwelling in 
that country. The name of the owner, who 
was Toyune of Sherrom, was Conon Merlin. 
He and his wife were absent, fishing; but we 
were not the less hospitably received by his 
daughter and daughter-in-law, two cle^n-dressed 
pretty young women, who weloomed us with 
their smile.^ and made us imagine that, instead 
of Kamtchatka, we h^ ^dt into the land of en- 
chantment. Every thing aboi^t them seemed in 
unison with their, appearance* "^e tables and 
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stools were of poplar, scoured white. as snow; 
not a cock-roach, nor any other vermin,^ to be 
seen on the walls, which were hewed smooth, 
and whitened ; and the whqle presented a pic- 
ture of neatness, cleanliness, and comfort, such 
as we had not yet seen in Kamtchatka. 

In fifteen minutes after our arrival, a refresh- 
ing cup of tea was prepared, with fresh butter, 
cream, and milk ; and the being served up in so 
neat a manner made them taste more delicious 
Uian usual. Our hostess being a well-behaved 
young woman, we requested her to do the Ho- 
nors of the table, which she performed with the 
utmost cheerfulness and politeness, just as if she 
had been bred in a city. 

In the evening, the old Toyune apd his wife 
returned from fishing, and seemed quite over- 
joyed to see us, as such guests, they said, were 
not common; and they certainly took uncom- 
mon pains to treat and to please us. The old 
man appeared between 60 and 70 years of age, 
with a long white beard and mustachics, which, 
added tp a i^jild, sensible, and prepossessing 
countenance, gave him a most sage and respect- 
able appearance, and pe|^onified to my imagi- 
nation the wise enphanter, ^vhose name he bore. 

Merlin haiblieen educated by the famous Mr. 
v6l. 1. C 
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JSvashkin, a Russian nobleman, who was ba- 
nished*^to Kamtchatkk during the reign of Ca- 
tharine II. and since dead ; but who was well 
known to those travellers who have visited 
Kamtchatka formerly. Our Toyune, therefore, 
could write and read Russian well, knew most 
of the dialects of Kamtchatka, and was certainly 
the most intelligent man I ever met amongst 
the natives.* 

Supper was served to us in the same neat and 
deanly manner as the dinner. After the filth, 
^oke, and vermin we had met in some of the 
other Kaintchatdale houses, this seemed a per- 
fect little palace ; and nothing could exceed the 
affable deportment and unaffected kindness of 
the host and his family. We were conse- 
quently delighted whilst there, and quitted them 
with regret, well assured we should meet very 
few, if any families, equai to Merlin’s; though 
I must do all the justice to declare they are 
equally hospitable. This seems to be the 
Kamtchatdale point of honor ; and so delicate 
are their feelings on this subject^ they |akeof- 


* His son, who now oitsupies the place of Toyune of 
Sherrom, is also a clever^ mjii, and follows tfie exainpie 
of his father. 
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fence at those who refuse to partake of theirv 
offerings. 

After making a comfortable breakfast on the 
morning of the Gth, we embarked again in ca- 
noes to descend tlie river to Werkney Kamt- 
chatsk, and did not depart without receiving 
fresh marks of the goodness of our host, who 
put blitter, cream, milk, potatoes, &c. into our 
canoes, and seemed quite unhappy he could not 
])revail with us to stay longer. 

The Karntchatdales are excellent judges' of 
weather, and can tell 24 or 36 hours before- 
hand whether it will rain or not. Merlin said 
it would rain, and advised us to remain 24 hours 
with him. We, liowever, anxious to get to our 
journey’s end as quickly as possible, resisted his 
solicitations, and set off* immediately. Two 
hours after we had reason to be convinced of 
the correctness of the old man’s judgment. 
The rain poured dowm upon us plentifully, and 
soon penetrated our clothes; and, as it was 
windy wijhal, we passed a most cold -and lin- 
comfoi:lable time until w^e arrived at Werkney 
Kaintchatsk. 

Thick and bad as the ^^atlier was, it was im- 
possible to pass without admiring the romantic 
beauties which surrounded u%. Sometimes we 
c 2 
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wwe hurried by the current with the rapidity 
of lightning, while at others we glided smoothly 
and silently along through various winding 
branches, islands, forests, mountains, and mea- 
dows, in endless variety, delighting the eye at 
every instant. The banks of the main stream 
seemed principally composed of rich native pas- 
ture-ground, well adapted to the support of nu- 
merous flocks and herds. We saw again seve- 
ral bears, but the rain fell in such quantities it 
uV^S iihpossible to shoot at them,. 

Qn our arrival at Werkney Karntchatsk, we 
were well accommodated at the bouse of a Rus- 
sian under-officer, who was a pensioner, and 
whose wife and himself were very hospitable. 
But, although they were kind, and the house 
tolerably clean, the contrast between them and 
the good people of Sherrom was very striking. 

As the rain continued, and the colonel had 
some business to settle, we remained here until 
the morning of the 8th of September. We did 
not get off before 10 o’clock, which, however, 
was not of much consequence, as rve had^yonly a 
tew versts to perform on horseback to a place 
called Shegatchick, ap^d to^Milkova ; and ftotn 
the latter we were to<,eontinue our journey on 
the river Kamtchatka, m^doiiblp ^noes. 
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Shegatchick was at that time a small village^^ 
occupied by a few soldiers and their families, 
who had the care of the cattle belonging to go- 
vernment. Here we procured a good stock of 
cream, milk, and butter for the road, put up in 
birch-bark vessels, called in Kamtchatka toois^ 
but in Russian bourak. The bark is often 
stamped with flowers and figin:es inlaid with talc, 
that gives them a pretty appearance. They 
have a cover that fits in tightly, and through it 
there is a handle by which they are carried J so 
that liquids, or whatevei'you please to put into 
them, may be transported, even on horseback, 
with the greatest safety. 

After looking at the cattle, and examining the 
rye that had not been long cut, and which was 
very fine, we continued our journey a few versts 
farther on to Milkova. 

Milkova is also a Russian village, composed 
principally of peasants ; and we got a hospitable 
reception and a good dinner in the house of the 
starosta,*or head man. Here also softie speci- 
mens were sh^^wn us of excellent rye and barley; 
but there appeared a want of eneygy amongst 
tbeltihabitants ; nof did;|;hey look as healthy as 
lliose of Werkney and ‘Shegatchick. During 
our dinner, four canoes had been prepared to 
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Convey us down the river, together with our ser- 
vants and baggage. Two canoes were first 
fastened together by sticks laid across them, and 
secured .with ropes, which went under the bot- 
toms. Upon those sticks was laid a platform 
of boards, wliich were also secured by ropes. 
On this platform we found ourselves quite at 
our ease, and coujd stand up or sit down when 
we pleased, witliout the fear of upsetting. Be- 
fore, when in the small single canoes, it required 
greatest precaution when you wished to 
illove, to do it without destroying the equili- 
brium of those tottering and dangerous vessels. 
1 must, however, declare that the Kamtcliat- 
dales are extremely clever and expert in the 
management of them, and preventing accidents. 
There is generally a Kamtchatdale at each end 
to pole or paddle them, who contrive to coun- 
terbalance any extraordinary motion of the pas- 
sengers, and keep the canoe upright. I often 
rose, fired my fowling-piece, and loaded again, 
wit'hout accident; and I found the Kamtchat- 
dales counteracted all my motions in the most 
expert manijer, and kept the canoe steady. 

It was about tw'o in the afternoon when 
off on our double canoes; the weather being clear 
and warm ; and the Rtlssian peasiants, whom we 
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treated with a glass of watky,* paddled us along 
with great rapidity ; for the stream itself was 
pretty rapid. The banks of the river were 
either lined with fine forests of timber, or ex- 
tensive meadow-lands. Myriads of fish again 
sported against the current, and large flocks ol’ 
teal, ducks, and geese, hovered about us on all 
sides, or floated upon the surface of the river. 
I killed several, though I only fired occasionally, 
as it retarded our progress to stop and pick up 
the game, besides making an overstock in alir 
provisions. 

By half-past four in the afternoon we got to 
Kirganick, thirty-four versts, where we were de- 
tained until half-past five, in consequence of the 
Toyune being absent with his men fishing. His 
wife entertained us with tea, milk, and butter 
(the tea from our own stock) ; and had, if not 
the cleanest, the largest house we had seen in 
Kamtchatka. There were more cattle and 
horses at this Ostrog than at any other Kamt- 
chatdale' village we saw, except Malka"^ and the 
Toyunsha seSmed an industrious clever woman. 

Our boats being ready, we again glided swiftly 
ilowh the stream, and reached the ballagans of 
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I^ashura about eight o’clock in the evening. 
The village of Mashura is at some distance from 
the river; the natives consequently pass the 
summer and autumn at the ballagans for the 
convenience of catching and drying their fish. 
Here we stopped for the night, and found 
plenty of fine fresh salmon, which, with our tea, 
milk, butter, and Jjerries, composed our supper. 

The afternoon had been very calm, and as 
the gnats and mosquitoes pestered us not a little 
whilst we were on the water, we concluded we 
slloulcl pass an uncomf6rtable night. We were 
however most agreeably disappointed, the night 
proving cool, and our lodgings being so very 
high from the ground, that none of them came 
near us. The only inconvenience we suffered 
was the smell from a heap of newly dried fish that 
was deposited in one corner of the apartment. 

A ballagan is a building of a conical form, 
composed of poles about fourteen to fifteen feet 
long, laid up from the edge of a circle about ten 
to twelve^feet in diameter, the tops all .meeting 
at the centre, and then tied with #zier twigs or 
ropes. The^outside of the poles is then covered 
with bark of the pine, birch, &c. and 
times coarse grass upoR the bark. Other poles 
are afterwards laide upon the baxk, and grass to 
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keep it in its place ; and are also fastened w|^ 
oziers. This kind of hilt is generally erected 
on the centre of a square platform, elevated ten 
to twelve feet, upon large posts planted deep in 
the ground. Poles are again placed in rows 
under the building and between the posts, 
where they dry their fish, which the hut serves 
to cover from the weather, as well as to store 
and preserve them after they are dried. The 
door of the hut is always opposite to the water ; 
the fire-place on a bed of earth outside, at one 
corner of the platform* A large piece of tiit^- 
ber, with notches cut in it instead of steps, and 
placed against the platform at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, is the method of asceiiding and de- 
scending, particularly unsafe and inconvenient 
for those who are not accustomed to this sort of 
uncouth ladder. Formerly a ballagan was the 
summer residence of the Kamtchatdales ; and the 
winter one was what is called a jourta (such as 
are now used by the Korakees), quite a subter- 
raneous dwelling, which the reader will find 
described heyeafter. 

On the 9th we departed at day-light. A 
thick fog covered the bed of the rfver, but dis- 
persed gradually as thq^sun rose, and left us 
a beautiful day, serene and warm. Not long 
c5 
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After, we landed near a high bank, where there 
was a heap of dry wood, to boil our kettle and 
prepare a breakfast. 

Whilst this was going on, I took my gun and 
climbed the bank to examine the country about 
us, — when there appeared a strong black soil, 
that only awaited the industrious efforts of man. 
After climbings the bank, I found myself in a- 
large forest of poplars, aspins, birch, spruce- 
pines, and alders, many of them trees of a very 
fine growtli. Amongst the underwood I per- 
ceived -some bushes fujl of large red berries, 
which, to my great astonishment, I found to be 
red currants of a very large size and higli fla- 
vour, but possessing a much keener acid than 
those of our gardens. No doubt they would be 
greatly improved by being transplanted 
cultivated. There are several sorts of very good 
berries in Kamtchatka, such as the raspberry, 
red currants, whortleberry of two or three sorts, 
moroshkas, cranberries, and the most delicate 
of all, the^knejnika, a species of wild strawberry, 
possessing a veiy high aromatic flavour. The 
berries of the mountain-ash, called ifl Russian 
rebina, are better in Kamtchatka than in Sibe- 
ria or Russia ; as is also a small wild cherry, 
called cheroonka. I ought to have mentioned 
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also, the heath-berry, and^a red berry that grows 
on a very small shrub, called in Russian broos- 
nika, which are there in great plenty. The 
cranberries are likewise very plentiful, and cer- 
tainly the largest and finest I ever tasted. 
However th§^e are none of these berries sweet 
enough to be eaten without sugar ; though the 
natives certainly make use of\|hi€m in their na- 
tural state, and think them very sweet. 

Breakfest being soon finished, we committed 
ourselves again to the stream of Kamtchatka ri- 
ver, which now had become much less rapid than 
before; but nevertheless hurried us on, with the 
fissistance of the paddles, towards^ the accom- 
plishment of our journey. Sometimes the banks 
of the river rose in fine bold prominences, co- 
vered with forests ; at other times they exhibited 
large bodies of low grounds, lakes, &c. 

At one spot the scene was particularly grand 
and striking, where the whole body of the river 
rushes with great impetuosity against the side of 
a sleep ‘mountain, part of whicli it has carried 
away, leaving an island in the centre of the 
stream, and forming a concave oxcavation in 
the mountain of two thirds of a circle, about a 
mile in circumference?" This mountain is 
crowned with spruce and pine trees, and being 
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vjeiy steep, the earth ^often gives way, and the 
trees tumble headlong into the river. Some 
again are seen only half way down, as if endea- 
vouring to take root there f whilst others, im- 
pending over the precipice, seem hanging in 
air, and ready to fall iipoi the heads of those 
who pass beneath them. The Kamtchatdales 
however kept a! a*reg|)ectable distance from the 
mountain, assuring me that it was dangerous to 
approach nearer, as the concussion of the water, 
by a boat passing near, occasioned quantities of 
eaitk to fall into the stream, repelling the water 
sudd<0tily from the shore in large waves which 
would immediately overset a canoe. On the 
sand-bank or island that divides the stream is an 
immense pile of trees and drift-wood, thrown 
upon it by the force of the current 

It was night when we got sixty-six versts far- 
ther on, to the ballagans of Tschappina, where 
we were entertained and lodged in the same 
manner as on the night before. We might 
have gone twenty versts farther ; but the colonel, 
who knew the river, said it was dangerous of a 
dark night, there being many large trees on the 
way, whose branches were fastened in the nrud 
at the bottom of the rl^er, and the roots floating 
to the surface werfe so viblently agitated by the 
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current, that a canoe striyck by one of yiem is 
instantly beaten to pieces. We therefore passed 
the night in one of the ballagans, and pursued 
our journey again at day-light. 

The country we passed through was as wild 
as possible, but bealltifully romantic ; and it 
being fine clear weather, and the sun warm, w^e 
made a very pleasant joui*ney iifty-seven versts 
to the ballagans of Tolbachick. Here we took 
an early meal, and then continued on until 
ten o’clock at night, when we stopped to sup, 
and slept in a bush-house that our Kanitehat- 
dales quickly prepared for us. I remarked, as 
we passed down the river, several lincommonly 
fine forests of spruce of large size. 

We took an early breakfast on th6 11th, and 
started again ; and after descending a few versts, 
we fell in with a party of Kaintchatdales fishing, 
who gave us a fresh supply of very fine salmon. 
These people belonged to the next ostrog or 
vifiage, called Kogorefsky, where we arrived 
shortly afterwards. Here we dined on our fresh 
salmon, and* after dinner* paddled on until 

* We had a dish of salmon roasted alter the Kamt- 
chatdale manner. The salmon was tied to some small 
sticksib which were also tied t&*a large one, and stuck be- 
fore a good fire. Fish roasted in .this way are excellent 
and very juicy^ 
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nightj^ when it began^to blow hard, and to rain. 
Fortunately we stopped near the old frame of a 
ballagan, the weather side of which we covered 
with bushes, and, making a large fire in the 
centre, prepared our supper, and passed the 
night dry and comfortably, although it rained 
hard the whole time. 

Daylight of the f^th brought with it fine, 
clear, and cold weather, with a north-west wind, 
that made us dress ourselves more warmly, and 
sharpened our appetites. We therefore break- 
fasted before our departure, and then pushed on 
briskly. Here the current was more rapid than 
for the lastJ,wo days. 

We passed two statfens, or ostrogs, called 
Oushkee alid Krestee, and arrived at Klutchee, 
eighty versts off, by nine o’clock at night, having 
changed our canoes and men twice during the 
day, at the above-mentioned places. The night 
was dark, damp, and chill, and we were happy 
to^hurry into a warm comfortable house be- 
longing to the head man or starosta of the vil- 
lage, which was inhabited by Russian peasants. 

Formerly*' a considerable quantity of rye, 
barley, and potatoes, was cultivated by the 
peasants of Klutchee,' but latterly every thing 
has been neglectetl for iGshing and the chase ; 
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and these people are actually no better olF thaii^ 
the Kamtdhatdales. Our host was as usual ex- 
treraely kind and hospitable, and dealt out with 
a liberal Ijand the best his house could afford. 

On the morning of the 13th we again took 
an early breakfast, an4 departed. As we had 
arrived long after night had commenced, of 
course I saw nothing of the^surrounding scenery ; 
which, as we pushed off‘ from the shore, now 
burst suddenly upon my senses in all its beauty 
and grandeur. The village, of fifteen to twenty 
houses and a church, stands upon a hi^ bank 
of the Kamtchatka, that here divides into two 
branches, one of them impeded by rocks over 
which the current rushes with violence : on one 
side of the village, a winding and romantic little 
river, called Klutchee, joins the Kamtchatka; 
and the opposite bank of the Kamtchatka is a 
steep mountain covered with fine forests. 

At the back of the village rises the majestic 
volcano Klootchefsky, rearing his awful and 
flamiriff head a considerable distance above the 

o • 

clouds. This^huge mountain, towering to the 

skies, is a perfect cone, decreasing gradually 
from its enormous base to the sumnait. Kloot- 
chefsky may perhaps be inferior to Etna in size, 
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but it certainly surpasses it in bea4ty. The 
suramit is eternally dbvered with sno\^ and from 
the crater issues a volume of flame and smoke 
that streaks the sky for many miles. Some- 
times quantities of fine ashes are thrown out, 
which fall almost impi^ceptibly, and impreg- 
nate the atmosphere, so as to be inhaled in 
breathing. The inhabitants infoi med me, that 
they affect the lungs, and produce a tickling 
cough, and a swelling of the glands similar to 
that occasioned by suppression of perspiration. 
•When a pure flame# issues from the crater of 
Klootchefsky, it is seen at the Tigil and Aleu- 
ters coasts, at the distance of three hundred 
versts. I^lhought the valley of Sherrom very 
beautiful;^ but here the sublime is so happily 
blended with the beautiful, that I gave the pre*** 
ference to Klutchee, and nothing can exceed 
the majesty and grandeur of Klootchefsky. The 
inhabitants also informed me, that this volcano 
had once thrown out a whitish clammy substance 
like hoi^y, which stuck to the fingers, and was 
perfectly sweet to the taste, bjit disappeared 
about mid-day, when the sun shone out bright 
and warm. From their description of this phe- 
nomenon, 1 am rathfy inclined to think it must 
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have beei^%hat is called the honey dew, which 
has fallen in other parts of the world, paPticu- 
larly in the Carolinas and South America. I 
could not forbear requesting the colonel to per- 
mit the boat to pass gently along without pad- 
dling, in order to feastaitny eyes on the magni- 
ficent scene before "us. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted, that this sublime objejct is situated in 
such a remote corner of the globe. There are 
warm mineral springs on the river Klutchee, 
which I afterwards visited.* 

* As they never freeze, and many of them boil up in 
the bed of the river, the latter also remains unfrozen, and 
the salmon are caught there the winter through. The 
salmon in Kamtchatka, however, after the regular sea- 
son, are very bad eating, the flesh becoming white and 
soft, and the fish pining away. Indeed, the difference is’ 
perceptible as they mount the rivers, especially those 
which are rapid. As the fish get higher up, they become 
weak, a hump is formed on the back, the snout is curled, 
the teeth grow long, and in fact the fish is so disfigured, 
it has no longer the appearance it possessed when it first 
came in from the sea. The flavour of the flesh is spoiled, 
and as it is sickly, it cannot be wholesome. Ae Kamt- 
chatdales, howevir, prefer it in that ^te. 



4-2 VOLCANO OF KLUTCHEE. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE VOLCANO OF HL.UTCHEE, 
IN KAMTCHATKA. 

High o'er Kamtchatsk/ amidst the skies. 

See Klutchee's flaming summit rise ! 

Its awful grandeur soars above. 

Just like the seat of5|Bghty Jove, 

From whence his forked bolts are hurl'd. 
Destructive on the nether world ! 

Eternal snow his crater shrouds. 

Whilst far beneath, a zone of clouds 
Encircles wide his conic form. 

Where beats the raging northern storm. 

And dread-in^iring thunders roll 
Hoarse munhUrs to the distant pole. 

But when the wintry storms, amain, 

With fleecy pinions scour the plain. 

And o'er his lofty surface steep. 

And stately forests, wildly sweep ; 

His hoary sides- aloud resound. 

Spreading ter.rific echoes round ; 

And the shrill whistling of the wind 
Starts from her bed the timid hind. 

And breaks e'en drowsy Bruin's sleep ; 

While to their dens the scared wolves creep.f 

The peasant in his cot below 

Shrinks at file drifting clouds o/’snow ; 

* It is only eighty versts from the town of Nijna 
Kamtehatsk. 

t Deer, bears, and wolves, in great numbers, inhabit 
the forests which cover the sides of the mountain. 
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Eaclj«f ust augments his rising fears — ■* 
Atlnight his troubled fancy hears 
The shriek of friends in upper air. 
Demons, who guide the whirlwinds there. 
Swift mountain blasts impel with rage. 
And more than mortal combats wage ! * 
Yet, when from eaaiefe portals blaze 
The ruddy morning’s splendid rays. 
Sublime amidst the tumult stands. 

With brow that nature’s self commands. 
Tall Klutchee ; he, clad in pure white. 
Reflects the sunbeam's dazzling light. 

And smiles derision on the gale 
That still infests the gloomy^., vale.f 
But most attractive to behold 
His perfect and gigantic mould. 

Beneath the summer’s sun serene ; 

When forests, hills, and meadows green. 
Bloom forth in nature’s best attire. 

The cots and herds, the village spire, j: 


* The natives and inhabitants believe that evil spirits 
ride on the winds and direct the tempests, which, in win- 
ter, beat with loud uproar against this enormous volcano. 

t The natives know by the summit of Klutchee ap- 
pearing bright above the clouds, the approacli of fine 
weather, even th^gh the storm shouW continue to rage 
on the plains. ^ 

I There are two rivers, the Kamtcliatka and Klutchee, 
meeting at the base of the volcano ; and the village of 
Klutchee is on the bank of the former ; it has a neat lit- 
tle church. 
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Two winding rivers, clear an& fleets 
Mingling their Vaters at his feet, 

All in romantic group unite 
To fill the soul with new delight ! 

Contrasted with his frowning mien. 

How lovely then the rustic scene. 

Surrounding thus, a m^c robe. 

This mountain monarch of the globe ! 

We now pursued our way to an ostrog called 
Kammina, twenty versts below Klutchee, where 
we changed our canoes and men, Here we 
Siund li flat county ftill of ponds «^nd lakes, and 
embhnkmentsj^lii as I have before mentioned 
as at Avatcha : and the geese, ducks, and teal, 
were Jh such immense flocks as I have no where 
seen in ^ny other country. After leaving Kam- 
mina, the river widened to a considerable 
breadth, but was occasionally divided into many 
branches, formed by beautiful islands : but the 
current lost its rapidity, and conveyed us much 
more slowly ; however, we made forty-four versts 
to Kammakee by four in the afternoon ; but as we 
were here obliged to change men and canoes 
again, and perceived it would be impossible to 
reach Nijna Kamtchatka that night, we listened 
to the invitation of the Toyune to dine with him 
on fat geese and, ducks, which he had prepared 
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for us. li^re again I was astonished to see the 
quantity o|^ geese and othei* wild fowl wliich-*^ 
hovered about the lakes and meadows, and I 
killed several in a few minutes. At our Jepar- 
ture, although I told the Toyune I had killed as 
many wild fowl as w^; wanted, he would take 
no refusal, and had a Quantity ‘ put into our 
canoes. When the Kamtchatdales offer any 
thing they are greatly mortified if it is not 
accepted. 

After thanking him, and leaving him a little 
tea and sugar Jn return, wo toojk our leaw, anti 
continued on our journey, uiTOl%ine at night, 
when we arrived at a place called Tschokee, 
only eighteen versts fi;om Nijna Kaihtchatsk. 
The night however was dark, the dew fell plen- 
tifully, and the weather being cold, we concluded 
it prudent to stop and pass the night at this 
place. One poor Kamtchatdale was the sole 
inhabitant of a miserable hut that had a small 
square hole cut over the oven instead of a chim- 
ney, thus keeping the greater part of tliQ smoke 
within. Hehadjost the sight of an eye, and I was 
only surprised that he preserved the other. By 
keeping ourselves seated, we avoided putting our 
heads into the volume of bljiipk smoke that rolled 
above us; and we got a good gup of tea and a 
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comfortable supper. We also passed the night 
without being attacked by vermin.**^ Indeed it 
would have been di65cult for them to live there, 
for th*e inside of the house had acquired a shin- 
ing black, as bright as if it had been covered 
with Japanese lacker. 

On the morning of the 14th we ate our break- 
fast early, and set out through a thick fog, that, 
however, dispersed as the sun rose, and showed 
us a repetition of the same picturesque and 
beautiful scenery I liave before described, which, 
tlTouglj perfectly wild and uncultAvated, could 
not fail to charm ils with its great diversity. 

We arrived at Nijna Kamtchatsk early in 
the forenSon. 
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Author’s reception at Nijna Kamtehatsk — General Pe- 
trowsky— Commencement of the return — Some remarks 
respecting Nijna Kamtehatsk— Tschokee — Kammakee 
— Shooting of ducks and geese — Klutchce — State of 
the people there — Fall of snow— Sherrom and its hos- 
j)itable Toyune — Industry of his family — Edible roots 
—Arrival at^Malka — Story of a perilous adventure on 
the ice — Nachceka— Difficulties ofthe journey — Horses, 
dogs, and sledges — Karaikee — Embarkation in canoes 
on the river Avatcha— Ke-arrival at St. Petojr and St. 
Paul's — Observations on the temperature in Kamt- 
chatka — Remarks on the character of the natives. 


We were received, on landing at Nijna 
Kamtehatsk, by the general’s secretary and the 
pastor, or popa^ as the plebeian Russians call 
him. The colonel introduced me to those gen- 
tlemen, and then conducted me to his own 
house that was near at hand. It was of wood, 
but well put together, and neatly ‘fitted up 
within*; much better than I expected to hive 
seen in Kamtehatkow llie rest of the day 
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was spent in visits and dining with g^ecueral Pe- 
trownky, a fine hospitable old gentlelfan, of very 
agreeable manners and lively disposition. His 
house was al^o commodious and well built, of 
good larch timber, a wood that is in great quan- 
tities in the ,^ighbourhood of Nijna Kamt- 
chatsk, and is very strong and durable. 

I spent six days very pleasantly with the 
general ; and, as* the autumn was far advanced, 
I made haste to return to St. Peter and St. 
Paul, before the snow should fall, and by spoil- 
ing the roads, oblige us to wait uatil we could 
travel with sledges. 

At my departure, the hospitable old general 
did not fail to furnish me in the kindest man- 
ner with, tea, sugar, biscuit, &c. for my journey 
back, for which I was the more thankful, as it 
enabled me to make some return for the friendly 
attentions of the Natives.* 

Nijna Kamtchatsk is situated on the river 
Kamtchatka, at thirty- five versts front the serf, 
and at, that time was the seat of government, 

* Tea and sugar form the most acceptable present to 
a Kamtchalziale ; or indeed the former, even without 
sugy ; for the latter being four to five rubles a pound, 
they have acquired th?,.habit of drinking tea like the 
Chinescv 
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and coi^isted of eighty to ninety houses, and 
between fqur and five hundred inhabitants. It 
has since been almost depopulated, having at 
present only five or six houses left. The most 
of the buildings were sent to St. Peter’s and St. 
Paul’s, when the seat of govefnment was re- 
moved to that place. The soldiers have been 
all sent out of the peninsula to Siberia. All 
the houses were of excellent larch wood, which 
abounds not far from Nijna Kamtchatsk. I 
cannot say much in favour of the situation where 
the town stood, for it is flat and moist, and the 
snow falls there in such quantities that it is very 
late in the spring before it is thawed so as to 
enable the inhabitants to plant their gardens. 
In almost every other part of Kamtcbatka the 
cultivation of vegetables is very successful. Good 
potatoes, cabbages, turnips, &c. are produced in 
the interior of the peninsula, though they do 
not grow so large about the coast. 

On the 20th September, after taking an early 
dinner with the general, we set off to • mount 
against the stream of the river Kamtchatka, and 
return to St. Peter and St. Paul’s. . Our pro- 
gress, however, was so very slow that it ^as 
dark before we arrived at» the smoky hut of 
Tchokee, where we were happ^ to take up our 

VOL. I. D 
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quarters, and find shelter from a cold raw wind 
that blew fresh against us. 

In the morning the weather proved mild and 
agreeable, and we continued our journey. I 
could not resist the temptation to stop again a 
few hours at -^ammakee, not only to examine 
the dykes and embankments, which are there 
numerous, but likewise to shoot some geese and 
ducks ; for we saw immense flocks all around us. 
This was near about the season of their depar- 
ture for a warmer climate ; they therefore col- 
lect in large flocks* about the meadows and 
dykes, where there is a plentiful stock of food. 
In the course of one hour, without moving from 
the spot where the Kamtchatdales placed me, I 
killed e^ht geese and fourteen ducks, which 
being much too large a stock for our party, I 
sent half of them by the return of tlie canoes to 
the general. 

Our journey back promised to be very tedi- 
ous as well as disagreeable, for we were going 
dgainsithe current in open canoes ; and although 
the Kamtchatdales used every possible exertion, 
we oould not go very fast. On our arrival at 
Klutchee I was obliged to leave my servant 
there, who had caught a cold and was in 
a hot fever. Jle retualied to me, however, 
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to the port of St Peter and St. Paul’s in De- 
cember, quite well. 

At Klutchee there were about eighty or 
ninety peasants who formerly cultivated the 
ground, and got] very good crops, of rye, oats, 
barley, &c. ; but at this actuaL|time there are 
not more than three or four amongst them 
who sow a little barley ; the chase being more 
attractive and more profitable. These people, 
instead of drawing the natives to their mode of 
living and industry, neglect every thing like 
civilization, >iand are tliemselves now quite as 
wild and uncouth as the Kamtchatdales ; besides 
being infinitely more vicious. They have po- 
tatoes in great abundance, and very fine and 
large ; also good cabbages, turnips, cycumbers 
sometimes, and also pumpkins ; and there is no 
doubt that, with proper attention, every sort of 
vegetable would succeed there to admiration. I 
saw some good hemp that grew almost without 
<iiltivation ; and at Shegatchik, Werkney, and 
Milkova, higher up the river, I found as good 
rye and wheat growing as I ever saw in Russia. 
However, this has all been laid aside sipce the de- 
parture of the soldiers ; and now there are only a 
few poods * of barley sown.at those places. The 
* A pood is thirty-six English pounds. 

D 2 
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cultivation of the ground will never be attended 
to uhtil the country becomes peopled, and the 
chase less advantageous. A people who are con- 
tent to eat dried fish instead of bread, and can 
catch in a few days as many as will serve them 
for the winter, ifBannot be easily weaned from that 
mode of life. In the winter, if they have good 
luck, they catch as many sables and foxes as will 
procure them watky, tobacco, and tea ; and they 
are perfectly indifferent to every other luxury. 

We were nine days re-ascending the river to 
Kirganik, during which time, although the 
evenings and mornings were cold, the days were 
mild and agreeable, with an unclouded sky. 
Since leaviug Sherrom on the 6th, we had some 
fogs, but no bad weather, except a few hours on 
the night of the 11th ; so that we had twenty- 
four days of sunshine almost in succession — a 
state of weather certainly which I did not think 
of seeing in a mountainous country, between 
fifty and sixty degrees of north latitude. To- 
wards ^ the last of September the nights were 
frosty, but no severe cold occurred ; or we 
could nojt have slept as we did in our open 
canoes. 

On the 1st of October (which is five or six 
days sooner thivn ordinary), the snow and rain 
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came down together, and made my journey 
from Kirganick to Werkney Kamtchatsk quite 
uncomfortable. Anxious to arrive soon at St. 
Peter and St. Paul’s, although the snow conti- 
nued on the 2d to fall adundantly, we mounted 
our horses, and proceeded to §herrom, where 
the hospitable old Toyune and his family would 
not suffer us to go farther; and the weather 
was so very bad, we were readily induced to ac- 
cept of his hospitality for the night. 

The morning brought us a fine bright day, 
and we pursued our journey, leaving with re- 
gret our old host, who was not less amusing and 
intelligent than kind and good. I mention him 
particularly, as he was a very uncommon Kamt- 
chatdale, being remarkably provident^ and in- 
dustrious. His ostrog had twenty-four men ; 
but of that number there were only seven .or 
eight who were in health, and able to fish and 
hunt. Notwithstanding, they caught fish enough 
for all the inhabitants and the dogs ; and also 
made hay to support seventeen cowsi and 
horse. The Tqyune’s family consisted of a wife, 
two sons, a daughter, and a daughter-in-law ; 
all of whom seemed to possess the same active 
disposition and industry that distinguished the 
master of the house. 
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The following is an account of the produce of 
the chace and the industry of this little family, 
for one season. I give it to enable the reader 
to form a judgment of the Kamtchatdale living 
and economy ; though I must say at the same 
time, that very^w Kamtchatdales indeed lived 
so well as Merlpy because he was sober, active, 
and frugal ,* rare qualities amongst those people. 
He assured me that himself and his sons had 
killed twelve bears, eleven mountain-sheep, se- 
veral rein-deer, a large number of geese, ducks, 
and teal, and a few swans and pheasants. In 
November,” said he, ‘^we shall catch many 
hares and partridges ; and I have one thousand 
fresh salmon lately caught, and now frozen for 
our winter’s stock. Added to this, in my cellar 
there is a good stock of cabbages, turnips, and 
potatoes; with various sorts of berries, and 
about thirty poods of sarannas,* the greater part 
of which we have stolen from the field-mice, 
who collect them in large quantities also for 
winter ! ” He then showed me two other roots, 
one called makarshina,f about c two inches in 

* Lilium^pomponium. The sweeter species is very 
palatable, having something the flavour of a wet potatoe, 
with a sweetish bitter ta^te. 

t Bistorta, foliis ovata, oblongis acuminatis. 
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length, and the thickness of the little finger, co- 
vered with a rough, browil skin, and having, 
when peeled, a slight astringent bitter, with the 
flavour of a cbesnut. The Kamtchatdales eat 
it raw. The name of the other root is kim- 
sheega, a sort of wild potatoe, the botanic name 
of which I do not know. A plint of which the 
natives are excessively fond of eating in the 
spring, whilst young, is what is called in Russia 
sloka trava When the centre stalk, which is 
hollow like that of the parsnip, runs to seed, and 
is stripped of the outer €kin, it is very tender 
and palatable. These the Kamtchatdales call 
pootchkee. The stalks of their leaves are also 
hollow ; but the juice is so corrosive, the natives 
when eating them always take great care not to 
let them touch the lips in putting them into 
their mouths. Should the juice touch the lips 
or any part of the face, it produces a blister, 
and eventually a sore resembling that occ^ioned 
by burning or scalding. I have seen this plant 
split and dried, when it appears to be S9mewbat 
impregnated \^th the saccharine principle, ad- 
heres to the fingers when pressed, and has a 
sweetish taste. The liquor distilleSi from this 


* Spf)ndilmin foliole pinnatifide. 
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plant is Said to be very good, but extremely 
intoxicating. 

We continued our route from Sherrom on 
horseback, but did not get to Malka before ano- 
ther snow-storm assailed us, and were glad to 
arrive and remain in the latter place until it 
was over. The snow however fell in such quan- 
tities as made it difficult to travel with horses ; 
and we could not leave them, because they be- 
longed to the government, and must be taken 
to Avatcha, where hay was prepared to keep 
them during the winter. 

The Toyune of Malka related to me a curious 
adventure that occurred to him and two of his 
friends, which, at first, I was inclined to doubt; 
but as it has been since confirmed to me by se- 
veral persons in Kamtchatka, I give it to my 
readers. Every spring Spiridon and some of 
his friends were in the habit of going to the 
coast between Bolcherisk and Tigil, to kill 
hair-seals and other sea-animals. The Kamt- 
chatdales use the fat of these both for oil and 
butter; and the skins serve to mak^ boot soles and 
thongs, so that the hunting of the animals once 
a year is a matter of no small importance. Our 
Toyune, therefore, wjth his two friends, repaired 
in the latter part of April to their usual hunting 
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place, where they found the sea still covered 
with ice for a considerable extent. Each had a 
sledge and five dogs; and although the wind 
blew strongly off shore, they did not hesitate to 
go on the ice in search of seals, as it seemed 
firmly attached to the shore, and they observed 
some Kamtchatdales hunting on it farther up 
the coast. They discovered some seals at a con- 
siderable distance out, and repaired thither to 
kill them. Already had they killed two, and 
were preparing to tie them with thongs on their 
sledges, when one of the party who staid a 
little behind, came to them of a sudden, crying 
out that the ice was moving, and that all the 
other Kamtchatdales had gone to the shore ! 
This news alarmed them so much that they left 
the seals on the ice, and, seating themselves on 
their sankas, or sledges, pushed their dogs at full 
speed to regain the shore. Unfortunately they 
arrived too late ; the ice had already separated 
from the land to the extent of a hundred yards ; 
and as it began to break into pieces, they were 
obliged to return to the part that appeared to 
them the strongest and thickest. As the wind now 
blew extremely hard, they were soon driven out 
to sea, where, the swell bping very heavy, the 
ice began to break again ^11 around them, 
D 5 
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leaving them at last on a solid clump from forty 
to fifty feet in circumference, that was of great 
thickness, and kept entire. They were now 
out of sight of land, driven before a gale of wind 
and a heavy sea, and their icy vessel rolled so 
dreadfully they had much difficulty to keep 
themselves on its surface. However, being all 
liirnished with ostals,**^ they made holes and 
planted them firmly in the ice ; and then tied 
themselves, their dogs, and sankas fast to them. 
Without this precaution, the Toyune said, they 
would have been all thrown into the sea. They 
were sea-sick, weak, and disheartened ; but ne- 
vertheless, said Spiridon, I had hopes, and I 
told my comrades, I thought we should be 
thrown on some coast.” It was now two days 
they had been at sea, and towards evening the 
wind abated a little, the weather cleared off, and 
they saw land not far off, which one of them, 
who had been formerly at the Kurile Islands, 
knew to be Poromochir, and they now fully 
expectejJ to be drifted on its shores. However, 
as the night approached, the wj^nd changed to 

* The ostal is a staff about five feet in length, crooked 
a little at one end, and armed with an iron point, that is 
thrust into the snow or*5oe, and held before the sanka to 

stop the dogs. 
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the very opposite direction, and blew even more 
violently than before. Thfe clump of ic§ vras 
tossed about in a most uneasy manner, and 
several times the ostals and the thongs were in 
danger of being broken by the violent concus- 
sion of the waves against the ice. 

All that night and all the next day the storm 
continued with unceasing violence. On the 
morning of the 4th day, befoVe daylight, they 
found that their clump had been driven amongst 
other cakes of ice, and was closely surrounded on 
all sides. The wind had abated entirely ; the 
waves also had subsided, and all was calm and 
still. When the day broke, how great was 
their joy and astonishment to perceive them- 
selves near the land, and within about twenty 
versts of the place from whence tliey had been 
driven ! They had suffered much from thirst, 
as they found the ice salt as well as the water. 
Not having either eaten or drunk during all the 
time, they found themselves so weak that they 
had the greatest difficulty in preparing th^ir 
sledges, and iij getting from the ice to the land. 
The moment they landed, they offered up their 
prayers and thanks to God. Spiridon charged 
his companions not to eat snow or drink much 
water at a time, althougli they were almost 
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dying with thirst ; as they could soon get to an 
ostrog that was only about twenty to thirty 
versts distant. They had not proceeded far 
before Spiridon saw the tracks of some rein- 
deer; he therefore made his companions stop, 
and taking his gun walked gently round a high 
bluff on the coast, whither the deer had gone ; 
and had the good fortune to shoot one of them. 
I&is companions no sooner heard the noise of 
the gun than they came to him. They cut the 
throat of the deer immediately, and drank his 
blood* while warm. Spiridon said that they felt 
their strength revived almost immediately after 
drinking the blood. Having given some of the 
meat to the dogs, they rested themselves about 
an hour, and then set off for the ostrog, where 
they arrived safely. One of them, who indulged 
too much in eating at first, died a sho^t time 
after; the other two survived; but Spiridon 
said he had ever since been afflicted with a com- 
plaint in his breast, and shortness of breath. 

.After the snow storm, the weather became 
clear and cold; and although left Malka 
very early, the snow was so deep we did not get 
to Nacheek'a, the seat of hugs and fleas^ until 
night. I remembered my misfortune, and had 
my bed made in an out-bouse or store, called 
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in Russian the anbar; where, although not as 
warm as I could have wished, I found cleanliness, 
and no vermin. 

In the night it snowed again ; and I expressed 
my fear of attempting to go forty-four versts 
with horses to Karaikee ; as, from the deepness 
of the snow, they would probably be unable to 
proceed, and miglit die for want of food by th^ 
way. However, at Nacheeka there were not 
dogs enough to supply us ; nor was there much 
hay ; so we determined to proceed as well as we 
could, without further delay. 

We set off early, on an extremely cold morn- 
ing; but it was three or four in the afternoon 
before we got one third of the distance ; for the 
poor beasts sank to their bellies in the snow, 
and it was not without difficulty we kept them 
moving. At length they lay down, and nei- 
ther beating nor coaxing could get them any 
further. After giving them about an hour’s 
rest, we got them to move on again about half 
a verst, until we came to tlie side of a small 
rivulet, where ^ made a fire, cut some branches 
from the trees to put under us, and tl\ere passed 
the night, by no means comfortably. 

Perceiving there was a possibility of our being 
kept two days on the road to Karaikee, I dis- 
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patched a Kamtchatdale, who had a pair of 
snow-ishoes, to that dstrog, with orders to return 
in tlie morning with dogs and sledges, and some 
Hay for the horses; the poor animals having 
eaten nothing but twigs all day. 

On the following morning we set off early^ 
Though our horses were refreshed, they still ap- 
peared weak, and went on but slowly. We 
were overjoyed to perceive the track of a bear 
exactly in our road, conceiving that our horses 
would follow his path, and find themselves re- 
lieved by it. To our •great astonishment, when 
we made the trial, the bear was of such an enor- 
mous size, that not one of our horses could 
stretch his track, so that we reaped no advan- 
tage from^ it ; and by one o’clock they were all so 
fatigued, they could go no further. Fortunately, 
about three p. m. the Kamtchatdale returned to 
us with three sledges drawn by dogs, and some 
hay for the horses. This enabled us to load all 
our baggage on the sledges, as well as to sit our- 
selves ; rfind the horses, thus lightened of their 
burthens, after having been fed, proceeded on 
at a better pace. Notwithstanding this, we 
tliought it best to advance on as fast as possible, 
and leave the horses.under the care of a cossack, 
who accompanied me, and to whom I left a 
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brace of pistols, in case of his meeting with a 
bear. 

When we arrived at Karaikee, we found there 
very little snow, and the inhabitants informed 
us that on the road to the port there was 
scarcely any; so that the horses would get to 
Avatcha with great ease. As there was no ice 
whatever in the river Avatcha, e did not thinks 
it necessary to await the arrival of the horses, 
and therefore embarked in canoes, and de- 
scended in a few hours to the port of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. 

The weather continued good until the 21st, 
when it again commenced raining and snowing ; 
but the snow at length prevailed, and assured us 
that winter was about to set in : however, the 
cold at St. Peter and St. PauPs (and, indeed, 
all over Kamtchatka) is never very severe. 
About the sea-coast it rarely passes 15 to 20 
degrees of Reaumur, and in the interior seldom 
exceeds 20 to 25 degrees ; and even this but for 
a short time. The ordinary cold is about 8 to 
1 0 degrees of Reaumur. 

During my journey I had been mi^ch pleased 
with the simple, honest, and mild conduct of 
the natives, whose hospitality and natural good 
disposition are beyond all praise. It is painful 
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to add, that of late years, since the felons from 
Siberia have been sent amongst them, they have 
lost much of their honesty, as well as of their 
other good qualities. I know not who recom- 
mended sending such inhabitants to Kamtchat- 
ka, but it was certainly very unwise, and has 
done much injury in various ways. 
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The Author’s second departure from St. Peter and St. 
Paul — Sledge-travelling — Renewed acquaintance with 
old Merlin — Climate of Kamtchatka — Tchappinna — 
Wild fowl and game — ^Argallis, or mountain sheep— 
Wild dogs, reindeer, &c. — Causes of depopulation in 
Kamtchatka — Tolbachik — Oushkee — Trait of simple 
gratitude — Klutchee — Second meeting with General 
Petrowsky — ^Village of Kharchinna — A Kamtchatdale 
dance — Yalofka — Bear-skins — Case of misfortune— 
Ozernoy — Singular marriage custom — Remarks on the 
habits and character of the Kamtchatdales. 

Being anxious to get to Russia, I felt pleased 
to see the winter at last fairly established, and 
wished to hasten my departure, as I had pro- 
mised to pay another visit to the general ere I 
should quit altogether the peninsula. 

My kibitka^* baggage, &c. being all prepared, 
I left the porj: of St. Peter and St. Paul on the 
15th day of January 1813, with the determination 
to proceed round the Aleuters coast, by the way 


♦ A covered sledge 
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of Kamminah, Igiga, and Towisk, to Ochotsk, 
during the winter^ and spring. My conveyance 
was by means of dogs ; and d number of my ac- 
quaintances, all drawn by dogs, accompanied 
me twelve versts off to Avatcha. We formed a 
numerous party, and a very curious one, such 
as is seen in no other part of the world. The 
eagerness and impatience of the dogs, and the 
rivalry of the kyoorshiks^^ were worthy to be 
compared with the exertions of the high-blood 
coursers and jockies of Newmarket. Nor does 
the management and driving of dogs require 
much less skill and attention than are needed in 
the latter case to arrive at perfection, and the 
palm of victory. Our journey to Avatclia was 
literally a race ; and a highly novel and interest- 
ing one to a stranger. My kyoorshik was a 
cossack who had made too free with the bottle, 
so that during the night, in going to Koraikee, 
he overset me four or five times. These frequent 
accidents so delayed me, that I did not get there 
until between three and four in the morning. 
Two Chinese servants accompanied me, who 
were also unfortunate in having had a drunken 
driver, and they complained heavily of being 


* The viea who guide the dogs. 
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rolled in the white hard water^ as they called it, 
until I taught them to say snotv. As they jvere 
l)oth natives of the country about Macao, and 
had never before seen snow, they were greatly 
surprised the first time it snowed, and ran to 
me to inquire what it was that came down so 
white, like feathers ! 

It would be needless to lead my readers regu- 
larly by the diifferent stations, or ostrogs, the 
same as I had passed, and have described, in 
my summer’s excursion. I shall, therefore, say 
briefly that we stopped at» Malka, Pooschinna, 
and Sherrom, where we met, if possible, with 
more hospitality than before; particularly at 
the latter place, where old Conon Merlin, with 
his long white beard, and a countenance ex- 
pressive of the greatest benevolence and gene- 
rosity, received us in a manner denoting much 
joy and satisfaction. He asked a thousand 
questions about the Chinese and their country, 
and made shrewd remarks on every thing that 
was related to him of that extraordinary people, 
of whom he had now seen two examples for the 
first time. 

Our excellent host was not content with 
merely entertaining me at Jiis house ; but, al- 
though the morning was very ^cold, insisted on 
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accompanying me to Werkney Kamtchatsk. 
I wQuld not let him go on the sanka, so we 
placed him in a covered sledge ; and he declared 
it was. the only time in all his life he had ridden 
under cover. 

At our departure we were overwhelmed with 
kindness; and an abundance of good things 
were put into my kibitka that I was forced to 
receive. , The frost was for three days at 21 and 
22 degrees of Reaumur, and 1 asked the old 
Toyune, who was about 70 years of age, if it was 
common to have it se cold ? He said, no ; that 
he had rarely seen it so severe ; but, added he, 

tliis cold only lasts with us two or three days 
at a time, at intervals twice or thrice during the 
winter, when the weather becomes mild again.” 
By tills account the reader will perceive that 
Karatchatka, hitherto considered as the finis 
mundi^ cold, dreary, and unlit for the habita- 
tion of man, possesses a much better climate 
than we could have imagined. A residence of 
nearly ^ve years there afterwards convinced me 
of the truth of this old man’s asi^rtions. 

We now passed on rapidly with our dogs 
until we arrived at Tchappinna, when a severe 
snow storm, of long continuance, obliged us to 
remain until the morning of the 28th of Janu- 
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ary. The snow was so deep, we found it im- 
possible to proceed without Caving a Kamt^hat- 
dale to go before us, on snow-shoes, to beat the 
road, and even then we went so slowly that we 
did not arrive at Tolbatchick until nine o'clock 
at night; both men and dogs much fatigued. 
When it snows, the weather generally becomes 
quite warm, which, added to the difficulty of 
drawing the sledges through it, makes the dogs 
experience great lassitude and labour. 

Between the two ostrogs, I was surprised to 
see two small rivers entirely free from ice ; and 
on inquiry found they were supplied from warm 
springs in the neighbourhood, and therefore 
never* freeze. 

There is a very fine-flavoured species of 
wild duck, called by the natives gogols^ which 
are found here the winter through; and, as 
they live on the root of an aquatic herb common 
in those rivers, their flesh is extremely delicious 
and juicy. Their plumage is black and white ; 
they are very broad over the breast ;• make a 
whistling noise^as they fly through the air ; and 
are in size like a widgeon. The rivers they in- 
habit, tetween Tschappina and Tolbachick, 
run through some very fine^ forests of larch and 
spruce trees, which shelter them from the wea- 
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ther, and afford them a calm winter’s retreat. 
These, however, are not the only places in 
Kamtchatka where water-fowl are found during 
the winter. At Malka, at Koraikee, at the 
lakes of Paratoonka, and some other places, 
there are warm springs where the duck and 
mallard, teal, shelldrake, and swan, are found 
the winter through. The wild geese, and in- 
deed all the water-fowl of Kamtchatka, are ex- 
tremely fat and high-flavoured ; and I imagine 
this is caused by their feeding on the white ten- 
der root of an aquatic herb, a species of water- 
lily, called by the natives the ffoose seranna. 

whilst on this subject I may be allowed to 
say a few words of the argallis, or mountain 
sheep, ^hich abound on almost all the craggy 
and steep mountains of the Peninsula, and 
more particularly on the extinct volcanoes. 
The argallis is not quite as large as the rein- 
deer, is infinitely more agile, and climbs the 
highest pinnacles, walking securely over the 
rugged, rocks which impend the steepest preci- 
pices, inaccessible to man, andfin fact to every 
other animal. To those impregnable redoubts 
they repair whenever they are attacked by 
wolves, bears, or any beast of prey; the old 
rams bringing up the rear, with their enormous 
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horns curled into a circle after the manner of 
the domestic sheep ; only muth more formidable. 
A single horn of a very old ram will weigh from 
fifteen to twenty Russian pounds. These ani- 
mals are found also in abundance on the oppo- 
site shores of the Ochotsk sea ; but never in the 
interior. TheTongusees and the Koraikees make 
cups, spoons, and various utensils of tlieir horns. 
I have been told by the Kaifitchatdales that 
rams sometimes kill each other in fighting, and 
a blow from one of them would kill any other 
animal immediately. They are very broad over 
the breast, the bones being knit together in the 
strongest manner ; and what is called the brisket 
is particularly thick and firm. When pursued 
to the edge of a rock or precipice, they have 
been seen to curl the fore legs under the body, 
and let themselves fall on their breasts against 
the rocks beneath, to the distance of twelve to 
twenty feet, leaving their astonished pursuers 
on the top of the height from whence they 
sprung, to admire their agility and wonder that 
they have not^been dashed to atoms. They 
have a thick skin well furnished with hair that 
resembles the reindeer’s in colour, but Jias none 
of that oily disagreeable smell belonging to the 
wool of our sheep ; consequently, though it may 
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touch the flesh, in skinning the animal, it never 
caui^es any disagreeable taste. The flesh may 
be said to have the flavour of the most delicious 
and delicate mutton, without any of the strong 
taste which that acquires whenever the wool is 
suffered to touch the flesh. The epicures no 
doubt will lament diat such delicate food is con- 
fined to J|be wilds of Siberia ! The argallis do 
not always inhabit those inaccessible places. In 
the autumn, especially, they are found about t^e 
base of the mountains, where the hardy hunter 
kills a number for , his winter stock. As the 
place where he finds them is sometimes at a 
great distance from home, he hangs them up in 
the trees, where they are frozen, and they re- 
main until he can go with his dogs and sledge 
to bring them away. He takes care, however, 
to cover them well with bark ind branches to 
keep them from the crows, and he tears all the 
bark from the bodies of the tr^es and makes 
them as smooth as possible, that bears may not 
climb them : however, the roussomak^ an ani- 
mal of prey, called by some the^wild dog, some- 
times robs the trees in spite of his best precau- 
tions. 

Reindeer also abound in the peninsula ; not 
to mention the numerous herds of domesticated 
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deer kept by the reindeer Koraikees. If we add 
hares, partridges, and black game,* with a great 
variety of water-fowlj and%n ignumerable quan- 
tity of fish of the salmon species, it isievident 
that none but the careless and indolent, even of 
that portion of the inhabitants who are totally 
unacquainted with the arts ^ civilized life, can 
possibly suffer for want of food. 

I have digressed to stfWv the reader what 
Kamtchatka naturally possesses, and to combat 
an opinion long prevalent in Russia, that Kamt- 
chatka was a barren desolate country, depopu-' 
lated of the aborigines through the ^^|me 
poverty of its resourges. The real causes of its 
depopulation have been dishes, ardent spirits, 
and the venal administration of those who* have 
been sent to govern it. God has been bountiful* 
to all Siberia, but He has been particularly so 
to, Kamtchatka tind certainly, if it were ade- 
quately pe0pl^d|»4herl is no part of Siberia mdf e 
capable repaying the cares of human industry. 
It must be confessed, however, that the •finest 
country and the^richest soil are useless without 
inhabitants. Wheq neglected and left to a 

* Called in Russian, g/uMari in French, coq de hruh-e. 
In Kamtchatka there are no wood-hens (gellinots), or 
pheetsants, thbugh they abound in Siberia. 
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scanty number of families, uncivilized and un- 
acquainted with agriculture, it soon retrogrades 
into its original \^?ildn€iss and coldn^ess ; and in 
proportfe)!! as the population decreases, the de- 
pendent associations of industrj^ are destroyed, 
and the difficulty of living according to the rules 
of civilization is i^reased at every moment. 
How is'^lppossible for 2500 souls, who are prin- 
cipally hunters, dispersed over that immense 
tract of counfiry, to liecome farmers, mechanics, 
J aboil rers, &c. &c. at one and the same time ? 
I am persuaded the Kamtchatdales, nay, even 
the born in Kamtchatka, can never 

be weaned from th^r^fondpess for hunting and 
an uncivilized life,^ until the country shall be- 
come "well peopled, and the fish and game much 
scarcer than at present. 

After leaving Tolbachik the roads were good, 
and we soon arrived^ at Ouslikee. Here the 
inhabitants were few, aniT thoiii^^w % 

I therefore distributed some presents,^ amongst 
ahem, ^ which I had brought purposely. My 
distribution was nearly finish '^d, when I ob- 
served a, lad whose features I recognized, aijd 
immediatefy questioned him where he belonged 
to. He said, “ I am from the Tigil coast, and 
have been sent here to assist travellers ; and | 
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helped to row you down the river last summer. 
As I have been always very busy, I have •been 
but once at the chase, bfit J killed a sable, and 
I kept it on purpose to repay your kindhess, for 
the knife and flints you gave me.” When I 
oliserved that this poor fellow was misery per- 
sonified, not a shirt on hfl back, and the skin 
dress he had on all in tatters, J refuled to ac- 
cept his offer. He bursf into tears, and was 
about to leave the room, frtien I made hini re- 
turn, and took his sable from him in return for, 
what I had ordered to be *given him ; at which 
he seemed quite happy. The Kamtcha|^q|}e;5 are 
not only grateful for favcmrs, but they think it 
absolutely necessary to make some return for a 
present, and are highly offended if it is^^efused. 
One of my Chinese ^rvants, who was a very good- 
hearted fellow, was so affected at the above cir- 
jpumstance, and the miserable appearanee of the 
KamtchafdaJ^^y, that he went and brought 
one of his blue Nankin shirts, and made him a 
present of it. 

After quitting this place we proceeded rapidly 
on to Kill tehee, where w^e had the satisfaction 
of seeing the ' magnificent volcano throwing out 
a volume of flame that streaked the sky for 
piany miles. 

£ 2 
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As I was now only eighty versts from Nijna 
Kanftchatsk, I hastened on to pay the general 
another visit, obtaii^ my passport, and then set 
off by the Oukinsky coast to make the tour 
round the peninsula to Ochotsk. 

W e found General Petrowsky, as usual, kind 
and hospitable ; but A resisted his pressing invi- 
tation taiiemain awhile longer, fearful that the 
season was already too far advanced to accom- 
plish my journey safely over the winter roads. 
I therefore took my leave of the general, and re- 
turned to Klu tehee, \<'here I had left my servants 
lb prepare all my sledges, 8cc. for the road. 

In spite of my best exertions, I did not get oft' 
from Klutchee until the 23d of February (1813). 
Tlie captain spravnick, a Major Downing, ac- 
companied me for a corisitferable distance; and 
our party altogether consisted of seven or eight 
sledges, drawn by seventy to eighty dogs. 

We arrived at Kharchinna, tiftfe first station 
from Klutchee, thirty versts off^ about evening ; 
and wo there p^ed the night. The village is 
situated on a fine river named Yalofka, that 
has its source in the Tigil jgidge of mountains 
about ninety- versts distan^ and empties itself 
into the Kamtchatka. On its banks the larch 
is uncommonly fine, as well as the spruce and 
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other timber, but the former is most abund- 
ant, and of a large size. It may be easily 
i^afted dowji to Nijna Kaint^hatsk. There are 
some fine lakes in the neighbourhood, whiicli 
abound with trout and salmon peal of a parti- 
cularly fine flavour and very large size. The 
bellies of them have the^^iaste of game, some- 
thing like the trail of a woodcock. y^Oiir kind 
host, the Toyitne, hearing me praise them, in- 
sisted on furnishing me with a stock of frozen 
ones for my journey, which I afterwards found 
very acceptable. IlisTlfmily were the tallest 
and best-looking Kamtchatdales I had seen in 
the peninsula ; one of the sons measured near 
six feet, and his sisters almost as much — a very 
rare thing, for the Kamtchatdales ii> general 
are under-sized. 

As I had never seen the Kamtchatdale na- 
tional dance performed, and heard that there 
were two wdinen in this family famous for 
dancing it well, I prevailed upon the host's 
son-in-law, who played the fi<|dle, to use his in- 
fluence to get fliem to dance for me. It was a 
long time before we could succeed with them. 
They^^ appeared so ^extremely modest, diffident, 
and abashed to the sight ef a stranger, that I 
almost began to despair of success. After much 
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solicitation, however, they consented, and per- 
formed in a maimer that excited my admiration 
and astonishment. Every feature of the face 
and muscle of the body seemed in motion at the 
sajHie instant; and I was truly surprised to see 
two females, who w^ere at first so excessively 
timid they could hatdly look us in the face, all 
of a sTiddfen, when the music began, seeming as if 
seized with a sort of frenzy, thit can only be 
compared to the descriptions 1 have read of the 
dances of the Bacchantes. The whole frame 
was violently agitated*, and distorted into a hun- 
dred different postures; some of the gestures 
were by no means ungraceful, but, at the same 
time, not altogether decent. This was formerly 
the national dance of the peninsula, and is 
called bakheah. As the tune is melodious and 
agreeable, I have here annexed a draft of it, for 
the entertainment of those who love untutored 
music. 
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KAMTCHATDALE AIR, called Bakheah. 


Moderato e ben marcato. 



We left Kliarcliinna on the niornin<j of the 
24tl), and accomplished fifty-four versts tliat day 
to Yalofka, an ostrog or village of ten houses, 
situated on the river of the same name, enjoy- 
ing the advantage of fine natural meadows, and 
fish and game in abundance. Although bears 
are very numerous there, they find so much fish 
to eat that they never kill the c|«le, as they 
often do at Klutchee, Werkney, an^ other parts 
where the rivePis deep, and the fisliing difficult.* 

* The Kamchatdales also say, that if if bear kills a 
man, however hungry he may be, he will not eat him ; 
but will carefully scrape a hok, put him into it, and 
cover him up with dirt and leaves. 
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It appears that they prefer fish and berries 
to Svery other food ; nor will a fat bear attack a 
man unless liunted or wounded. These animals 
are very useful to the natives. Their skins serve 
tl^tn for coverings and for beds, and, when 
tanned with birch-bark, prove extremely sU'ong 
for thongs, ropes, &c. to bind their iinkas ; while 
the fat serves instead of oil for their lamps. 
Those n^ives who inhabit the sefecoasts hunt the 
hair-seals, whose fat and skins are also employed 
for the same purposes, as well as for making 
soles for their boots. To prepare them for tfte 
sole-leather, they stretch them on a frame, and 
expose them to the frost for two months at lefist. 
Others they tan and dye a good red colour with 
the bark jof the alder. Deer skins are dyed in 
the same manner, except those of the young 
animals, which are always of a yellow colour, 
produced by the bark of the willow. 

The unfortunate Toyune of this ostrog was ah 
object that ^xci ted emotions of pity. He had 
been educated to write and read, and was very 
clever and exceedingly industrious. His anxiety 
to pay up the arrears of his ostrog due to go- 
vernment, made jiim use uncommon exertions 
in hunting sables and foxes, and exposing him- 
self too often to die inclemency of the winter. 
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He thereby contracted a disease that deprived 
him of the use of his limbs and his senses at the 
same time. It seemed like a settled sort of stu- 
pidity, and he had a paralysis of one side. Al- 
tliough he appeared to me incurable, yet, as I 
had some medicines with me, and his friends 
pressed me much to try what could be done, I 
gave him some whilst there, and left them a 
stock, with difefctions how to titiat him. On my 
return to Kamtchatka, four years aftitwards, I 
learned that he had recovered his health, and 
\^s likely to live many y(;ars. 

A deep snow fell on the night of the 24th ; 
and, although I had twelve dogs to my kibitka, 
I was obliged to get four more, making in all 
sixteen ; and with them I performed eiglily versts 
to Ozernoy by eight o’clock at night. 

This village is also situated on a fine river, 
that runs out of a large lake forty versts off in 
one of the mountains of the Tigil ridge, and 
empties itself into the sea about one hundred 
versts below the ostrog. /llife inoufK%f the river 
is shallow, an^l is impeded in some parts by 
sand-banks. It is nevertheless quite deep enough 
to admit small coasting vessels. How* easy would 
it be. to send salt, flour, aiuJ many other things 
much wanted, to this coast by sea, instead of the 
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troublesome and diflScifH way of taking them 
thither with dogs ! • I found, on conversing with 
the "foyune, that the Kamtchatdales of Oukin- 
sky coast have adopted s6me of the customs and 
habits of their northern neighbours, the Kara- 
ik^s. For instance; should a young man fall 
in love with a girl, an^ that he is nofff ich 
enouglf to obtain her by tiny other means, he 
immediately enskives himself to her father as a 
servant for three, four, five, or ten years, ac- 
cording to agreement, before he is permitted to 
marry her. When the term agreed on expires, 
he is allowed to marry her, and live with the 
fat|^er-in-law as if he were his own son. During 
tlt^ time of his servitude, lie lives on the smiles 
of his mistress, which ought to be very benign- 
ant to enable him to endure so lopg the frowns 
of an imperious master, who never spares him 
%om the severest labour and fatigue. Our Toy- 
une^l^mself assured me he had served three, 
years 1R)r his Wife under a very hard master, and 
that nothing but the love he bore his intended 
bride could have made him support it ! 

All the Kamtchatdales I met with were Chris - 
tians of tile Greek persuasion, and appeai^ed 
attentive to th^^^4<^votions. Their hospitality, 
as the reader mustliave already remarked, is 
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excessive, and it is itiarried to an extreme 
amongst themselves that ^becomes ridiculous. 
They pay one another visits, which last Ifor a 
month or six weeks, until the generous host, 
finding his stock of provisions exhausted, is 
forced to give a hint to his guest to take hfe 
depTOure. This is managed by presenting to 
liim at dinner a dish called tolkootha^ a Tcind of 
olio, or hodge podge, composed of a number of 
meats, fish, and vegetables, all mixed together, 
and very difficult to prepare. It is the dernier 
rqsort of the nrnstcr of tlic house, and the mo- 
ment this dish is served up, the guests take the 
hint, and leave him the following day, witl^ut 
feeling in the least dissatisfied ; the proceeding 
being understood amongst them. 

I thought at first the natives of Kamtchatka 
were rather stupid ; but I soon found they were 
more timid than dull, and possessed a good deaf 
of that quickness and cunning belonging to the 
Asiatics generally. You do not* discover a 
Kamt6hatdale w^ell until he has drunk a glass 
or two of watkj. Their remarks are sometimes 
very clever, and exhibi| good strong common 
sense. 

The first thing a traveller mi^ do when he 
arrives at a Kamtchatdale house, is to treat the 
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femily with tea, of which they are excessively 
fond. 1 once saw k Kamtchatdale drink eleven 
half pint bowls of tea at a sitting; and he de- 
clared he could have completed the dozen, had 
there been water enough in the kettle ! 

They speak very slowly, with rather an effe- 
minate voice, making nee the simplest lan- 
guage, but almost always with good sense. 
When they do not wish to come to the point 
directly, they convey their meaning by some 
curious allegory, having relation to bears, dogs, 
fishing, and hunting. 
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An excursion on snolfr^blioes — Ouka — Furtlier remarks 
on tlie resources of Kamtchatka — Khallule — Mode of 
constructing Jourtas — Ri\ci^ Khallule and Nacheeka 
— Frozen state of the sea-‘-hore— Ostrog and river of 
Evashka — ^The Kamtchatdale climate — Dranka — Kara- 
geeOstiogand River — An invalid — ^\^iolent snow-storm 
— Anothci kind host — ^Timlatee. 

It snowed all the morning, with a violent gale 
of wind, and we therefore awaited feir weather. 
About four p. M. the sun shone forth, and I 
made an excursion on my snow-shoes to ex- 
amine the situation of the place. The natives 
told me they had fine meadows ; but, as usual, 
there was not a cow to be seen. Many parts 
of the river remain open during the winter.; $$ 
does the lake from whence it runs, and which is 
suppllrf by warm springs, and affords fish and 
game the year-round. 

As it proved a fin^ clear night, we set off 
about midnight to go thirty-six versts to Ouka ; 
but the snow was so soft, we di4 ^not get there 
until ten o’clock on the morning of the 27th. 
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Ouka is on a river bearing the same name, 
that has its source in the north Nacheeka ridge 
of mountains (thirty or forty versts distant), 
and makes a course of seventy or eighty^ferst^ 

to the ocean. Another lar^e river runs out of 

^ # 

the nortljj, Nacheeka ridge, called Nacheeka, that 
unites its stream with thd^iOuka, about tWenty 
versts below the ostrog. At the mouth of the 
Ouka there is ‘a beautiful little port, large 
enough for vessels to enter which do not exceed 
one hundred and fifty tons ; afid although there 
are sand-banks at the entrance, there are good 
channels between them, so that these are easily 
avoided. On the banks of both those rivers 
there are large tracts of natural meadows ; the 
country round abounds with the argallis, rein- 
deer, and all sorts of game; and the rivers, as 
well as four lakes only twenty-four versts from 
the ostrog, are very plentifully supplied with 
fisli|^ ^The sea coast abounds with hair-seals, 
sea'^^phants, &c. as well as cod fish aii.d other 
sea fish. 

Providence has been bountiful to this penin- 
sula, which only wants population and industry 
to render it . rich and flourishingly. Even the 
bleak moss-eqv^redf moors, where there is not a 
bush to regale' the eye, afford nourishment to 
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innumerable lierds of reindeer. Nature indeed 
has done much for Kamtchatka, but man nothing; 
or, if he has interfered, it would appear that he 
has ohly done so to pervert or destroy the libe- 
ral donations of Heaven. Wherever one travels, 
the marks of misery, desolation, and depopula- 
tion present themselvife ! Shortly after' the bat- 
talion of soldiers was sent thither from Siberia, 
the small-pox, an epidemic fev^r, the venereal, 
together with the introduction of ardent spirits, 
almost swept from the face of the soil the Kamt- 
chatdale race. The miserable remnant does 
not actually amount to more than seven or eight 
hundred souls. 

1 have always regretted that the soldiers were 
sent back to Siberia, as a great many of them 
being married" took with them their wives and 
children. It would have been much better to 
disband them in Kamtchatka, in order to culti- 
vate the soil and increase the populatioa^a 
spot so much in want of inhabitants. Certiltflrly 
the fisheries, and particularly the whale fishery, 
which might be established at Kamtchatka, if 
properly managed, are of themselves a source 
of great wealth. Besides, that coiptry is in the 
near neighbourhood of the richf^tltihd the most 
populous parts of the globe. In ten or twelve 
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days, a passage may be ihade to any part oi 
the Japanese Islands; in thirty or forty days, 
to the Sandwich Islands, to Macao, to tlte 
lippines, or any of the Indo-Chinese Island*; 
in sixty days, to the north west coast of America, 
Califoi!!^ or the Islanfls of the great Pacific 
ocean. There is no place more advantageously 
situated for commerce, and no place that enjoys 
so little. 

The Kamtchatdales thcmseK es seem to feel the 
want of more inhabitants, atid the value they 
would be of to th^r country. I asked the 
Toyune of Ouka if he should be pleased at see- 
ing a vessel arrive at his little port with a cargo 
of tea, sugar, nankin, and other luxuries. 

Those^ things,” said he, ‘‘ to us, who have so 
little, would be vei^y acceptable; but I should 
be more pleased if they would send me a cargo 
of men ; for, out of twelve or fifteen souls, which 
compose my ostrog, I have only five or six men 
who are able to hunt and fish.” Tlii^ shrewd 
answer showed his penetration and good sense. 

I found many of the natives afflicted with pul- 
monary complaints from exposure and severe 
exercise, and the habit of eating snow and drink- 
ing cold water, when in a high state of perspira- 
tion. These imprudences bring on acute pains 
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in the breast and side, short breathing, a hollow 
qc^h, and spitting of bIo(^d ; and death «oon 
For some who were ill of various 
chronic complaints, I left medicines and direc- 
tions^ with the Toyune ; and had afterwards thq 
satisfaction to hear th^S they recovered 

On the 27th, at two" o^clock, we set out from 
Ouka, and reached Khalliile about twelve o’clock 
at night. The greater part of our I’oad lay 
through a wide ^hey, composed of meadows 
bounded by a ridge of moi^ains at a consider- 
able distance, the ground Idsing gradually from 
the valley to their base. 

Three jourtas, built in the Karaikee manner, 
composed the ostrog, wiiich is situated on the 
river Khallule, that has its source irt one of the 
upper mountains of the TigU ridge, and emp- 
ties itself into the sea at only two versts from 
the village. On the river Nacheeka, halfc,wa-y 
between this place and Ouka, was formerly/an 
ostrog with fifteen to twenty inhabitants; but 
they were all destroyed by the small-pox. As 
I now saw only^ourtas, I asked the Toyune wliy 
the natives of this coast did not build Jog-houses 
like the rest of their countrymen? He said, 
“they have no large timbeifnefir to them, and 
I have no people to send to a* distance to pro- 
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cure it; for the few men about me are obliged 
to ba diligent in fisljing and hunting ; they are, 
therefore, compelled to make such builcji&gs 
the timber near them will afford.” 

A jourta of inis sort is generally a frame of 
timber ^it into a square! hole, four or five feet 
deep ; and within the frame a quantity of stakes 
are «et close .together, inclining a little inwards, 
and the hartb'^ thrown against them. The stakes 
are left round on the outsidej^but hewed within, 
and the top is frai^^d over in the same manner, 
and is arched and supported by stanchions. In 
the centre of the roof is a square hole that serves 
the double pi|i||K)se of a door and a chiipney, 
the inhabitants passing in or out by means of 
a piece of timber .placed against tlie edge of the 
hole, with notclt|^ut in it to receive the feet 
— a miserable substitute for a ladder ! The 
tpp and sides are covered without with a Quan- 
tity of earth, and sodded. At one end there is 
a large hole with a stopper to it, which is opened 
when the oven is heating, to force the smoke 
out at the door. When once -iieated, and the 
stopper closed, jourtas are warmer than most 
w'ooden houses, and were it not for the smoke, 
that is excessive, Jiey would be comfortable 
winter dwellings. They are made of various 
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sizes and descriptions ; and ^some of them that 
have floors are really decent and bear some- 
the appearance of a house under ground. 

Not i^atisfied exactly with the Toyune’s ac- 
count, I took an excursion the following morn- 
ing to examine the mouths of the l|fif;[rivers 
Khali ule and Nacheeka, both emptying them- 
selves into Nacheeka bay. This bay makes a 
deep indentation of sixty to seventy versts inland, 
and is bounded on^he west by Khallule Noss, and 
on the east by Nacheekinsk<^ Noss. Karaggee 
Island appeared about forty versts distant from 
the mouth of the bay, which is formed by Na- 
cheeka river, whei’e it widens from to thirty 

versts, and where I was assured by the natives 
there is very good anchorage to be fbuntl, in its 
sinuosities. The Toyune res^^mbered to have 
seen one of the Company's transports enter 
there some twenty or thirty years previoufi^y. 
From my own observation, and the informatioii 
I collected from the natives, I am persuaded it 
is the best harbour, after St. Peter and St. 
Paul's, of any ftn Uie northern coast. Af the 
entrance the sea is free from rocks and shoals ; 
and the land about it, though high, is not so 
rocky as most parts of the Coast of the penin- 
sula. 
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We set out early on the 29th from Khallule, 
and by midnight bur dogs brought us sixty-i||e 
versts to Evashka ! A large portic^ nf t^ 
road lay close along the sea-coast, wiere we 
could discover nothing but ice as far as the eye 
could r^h, thrown up in such huge uncouth 
heaps as if the very waves had been congealed 
whilst they were rolling. 

The ostrog of Evashka is situated on the river 
Evashka, tliat runs from a jpurce sixty to se- 
venty versts off, to the southward and westward 
in the northernmost Tigil ridge of mountains, 
and falls into the sea at six versts distance. The 
mouth is obstructed with sand banks ; it is there- 
fore only navigable for small craft : but it 
abound!) with fisli, as do also two lakes close in 
the neighbourhood. 

We ate some of the trout and salmon peal, 
which had been kept in a frozen state since No- 
vember ; and they tasted as fresh and good as if 
they had been just caught. Our host's jourta 
was thG cleanest and largest I had ever seen on 
this coast; every thing was prepared in the most 
comfortable manner for our reception ; and the 
SjToyune was both hospitable and intelligent. By 
his account, even fn this heart of Kamtchatka 
(about the fifty-fourth or fifty-fifth degree of 



latitude) the climate is not nearly so severe as 
one would imagine. In May the sea is cle^r of 
bn| tliey have floating ice until the^ middle 
of Jun^f and the snow that falls in the latter 
end of April and the commencement of May 
thaws immediately ; and the moment the^ispring 
is established, the ve^tatioii is rapid beyond 
conception. He said their summers were warm 
and the autumns invariably mild, the latter con- 
tinuing so until to the 10th of October, 

without snow, andwith no severe frost before the 
10th of November. 

The next day we went twenty-nine versts to 
Dranka, situated on the Umegonova river,* that 
takes its rise at seventy versts distance in the 
Lessnofsky mountains. It is shallow and navi- 
gable only for boats, having several dangerous 
rocks and sand-banks at the entrance. 

Having some repairs to make to my kibitka, 
we did hot leave this place until the 3rd of March, 
whence proceeded on our journey, and made 
fifty versts to Karaggee ; where the Toyune as 
usual received us with the greatest kindness and 
hospitality. His ostrog is on the bai\|cs of Ka- 
raggee river,, that has its source about one 
dred versts oft‘ (also in the Lessnofsky moun- 
tains), and flows into the sea at four or five 
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versts from the village, where it forms a fine 
conynodious bay. From the best information I 
could obtain, it is deep enough for vessels^of two 
to three hundred tons burthen, and has safe, 
good anchorage. 

One of my Klutchee drivers, who had eaten 
snow, was suddenly attacked with a sore throat, 
swelling of the glands, and considerable fever ; 
and as he was a very useful man, I determined 
to remain here a day or two to try to cure, him 
of a disease which sometimes carries off* the na- 
tives in the course of three days. Some large 
doses of calomel at first, and afterwards refrige- 
rants, with an outward application of hartshorn 
and oil, soon cff’ected his cure. 

The next morning the Toyime and myself set 
out on our sankas to visit the bay ; and we con- 
tinued on a considerable distance upon the ice. 
I found it was nearly opposite, and abo^t thirty 
versts distant from the island of Karaggee, hav- 
ing Karaggee sopeka* as an excellent land- 
mark on the north-north-east side of its en- 
trance. The bay appeared for!y to fifty versts 
in depth j the south-w^est side bounded by 

* Sopeka is the name given in Kamtchatka to an extinct 
volcano. 
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Nacheekinskoy Noss. From all appearance 
there must be some good andliorage in it ; but 
a violent poorga, or snow-storm, coming on, we 
were forced to urge our dogs back as fast as 
possible, and only had a slight view of it before 
the atmosphere became so thick we could hardly 
see the dogs that drew our sankas. We used 
our best endeavours to get back to the shore 
ere our old track should be covered, and our- 
selves get bewildered on the ice. The Toy- 
line’s dogs were of good mettle, and went at full 
speed until they reached ti\e shore, where the 
road homewards was well known to them. By 
this time the poorga raged in all its fury ; and 
we were quite cold and well weather-beaten 
before we got to the jourta. Here, however, 
we had the satisfaction to find a good dinner of 
seranna soup, mountain mutton, and reindeers’ 
tongues; with a dessert of excellent moroshkas,^ 
a yellow* berry resembling the dewberry in size 
and shape, and of a very fine flavour. 

Near this village the mountain-sheep, or 
argallis, are verv plentiful; and indeed our good 
host must have Iiad a large stock ; for our party 
ate mutton every day whilst we were fhere, and 
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we could not have consumed less than four or 
five, independently of other food. 

The next day proving fine and clear, we 
paid a second visit to the bay, and found that 
Karaggee Island bore by my compass south-east 
from the centre of it, at about thirty versts dis- 
tance. This island is said to be about one hun- 
dred and fifty versts in length, and about thirty 
in breadth. Reindeer, black and red foxes, 
and wolves, are the large animals principally 
found on it; and there is fish and game in 
plenty, some good meadow grounds, and tole- 
rably good timber. It w'as once W'ell peopled 
with Reindeer Koraikees, ^and Kanitchatdales, 
whom the small-pox destroyed, with the excep- 
tion of ^lalf a dozen families, who afterwards 
came and settled on the peninsula. The rein- 
deer, left there without their masters, became 
wild ; and the island is now well stocked with 
them. In the summer months the inhabitants 
of Karaggee, and other ostrogs in the neighbour- 
hood, go thither to hunt a|id fish, and collect 
the teeth of the walross or #ea-e\ephant. 

My Klutchee Koyourshik being quite reco- 
vered, we bade adieu, on the 8th, to our kind 
host, and were about to depart; but he said, 

“ I won’t take leave of you, for I am determined 
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to accompany you part of ^our journey, and 
have already loaded a Sanka with baggage taken 
from your sledges, to render them easier to your 
dogs.” I found it in vain to oppose him, as 
this was to show his gratitude for our having 
paid for him a few roubles he owed to govern- 
ment. I should have mentioned, that the 
Toyune of Govenskoy,* a Karaikee prince of 
great influence on the north coast, came hither 
to meet me ; and I found him a very intelligent, 
useful, and excellent man, whom every one 
seemed to obey implicitly.* We now formed a 
considerable party, and we pushed forward for 
Timlatee, fifty versts off, where we arrived on 
the night of the eighth. 

Timlatee is on a river that flows from a source 
about sixty versts off in the Timlatsky moun- 
tains, and empties itself into a large bay close 
by th^ ^trog. At eighty versts distance, and 
nearly opposite to the bay, is Verkotoorskoy 
Island, about thirty versts in circumference, 
which is said to abound with foxes, haif-seals, 
sea-cows, otters, ^c. It has very little timber, 
and no rivers; but there are many springs 

* Tlie Toyune of Evashka wasf also of our party, 
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which send rivulets to the sea, and which, in 
the summer season, are stocked with fish. Be- 
fore arriving at Timlatee we perceived by the 
ardour and uneasiness of our dogs that there 
had been reindeer on the road ; and on our 
arrival we learned that a small party of Rein- 
deer Karaikees had encamped somewhere on 
the plains before us. 

There had been once an ostrog at Timlatee ; 
but now it did not deserve the name, having 
only one poor miserable hut, with a small 
poverty-stricken family : and it was not with- 
out some difficulty we all got accommodated. 
Our host, miserable as he appeared, produced 
however fish, game, and berries, for supper, and 
sold me a handsome new parka (of his wife’s 
making) for tobacco, of which he was greatly 
in want. He was delighted when I added some 
articles of clothing, and a few needles for the 


women. 
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Journey continued from Timlatee — Another violent snow- 
storm — Sagacity of the Sleclge-dogs-*-Hospitable shel- 
ter — A Toyune's possessions — Killing the fatted buck 
— National tribute — Keecheekinskoy Ostrog — The 
Karaikee Prince Zachar’s Ostrog of Govinskoy — Visit 
from an old Chief — Qualities (ff the Reindeer, for pur- 
poses of draught — Mode of taking them — A friend to 
whiskey — A trait of female character — ^Tlie Sedatchee 
Karaikees — Respect shown to the Chiefs — Anecdote 
displaying the presence of mind of Prince Zachar — 
Further particulars respecting the Reindeer — Arrival 
at Vilpareskoy. 

We W|ere happy, on the Qth, to inhale the 
fresh air, and leave our smoky habitation at 
Timlatee, to pursue our journey, which now 
lay over a mountainous country, along ftie sea 
coast, and almoft wholly bare of timber. The 
morning was clear and cold, but the wind blew 
rather fresh from the sea, and the white clouds 
hurried rapidly over the blue? expanse. 

About ten o’clock, the Toyuile of Govenskoy 
F 2 
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came to me, and said, “ We must not stop at 
twelve o’clock to-day, as usual, to take our lun- 
cheon, as I perceive we are going to have one 
of those cold poorgas which on these plains are 
very violent ; and we may be frozen to death, 
should we not chance to meet with the reindeer 
Karaikees. For a long distance,” added he, 
there is no house, or hut, or any sort of shel- 
ter : therefore order your people to push on, 
and keep close together; for if the Karaikees 
are here, they will be on the middle of the moor, 
but yet a considerable distance from us.’* 

Knowing how well the natives of that country 
understand the weather, although I could see 
nothing that indicated a storm, I gave orders as 
he directed, and he led the way with his own 
dogs. These, he said, were his hunting dogs, 
and could be relied on. We went on quite 
well, and briskly, until a little before twelve 
o'clock, when, all of a sudden, the wind began 
to blow with great violence, and, drifting the 
snow in quantities, thickened the atmosphere so 
that we could not see a yard before us. For 
the first part of our progress, the sky above our 
heads was clear ; but this, after a while, became 
covered with black clouds, and a kind of sharp 
sleet descended, which was borne on the wind 
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SO violently, that we could 50 longer keep our 
faces to windward, and were obliged to stop^ 

As we had lost our way from the commence- 
ment, the Toyune came to me to hold a consul- 
tation as to what was to be done. 1 told him he 
was an inhabitant of the country, and must be 
the better judge, and I should leave it to him to 
decide. He said : As it is impossible to make 
a fire — if we remain here, and the poorga conti- 
nues all night, we shall be frozen to death : we 
had therefore better keep moving ; but don't 
you give a dram to any ohe until 1 tell you ; 
for watky is not good at such a time. I have 
great confidence in my dogs, and if there is a 
reindeer on the plain, they will find him." 

After this speech, he pushed on his dogs, to 
take what road they liked, first giving orders to 
the party to watch strictly each other, and not 
to separate on any account. To our surprize, 
the dogs, instead of taking what we imagined 
to be the road, turned off from the sea, and 
brought the wind Dearly on our back;?. Al- 
though this alaftned many, who thought they 
were going wrong, they found it much more 
comfortable than to go against the sharp sleet 
that tore the skin from their faces. 

We continued travelling in this manner for 
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upwards of two hpurs. The poorga raged with 
redoubled fury ; the clouds of sleet rolled like a 
dark smoke over the moor, and we were all so 
benumbed with cold that our teeth chattered in 
our heads. The sleet, driven with such vio- 
lence, had got into our clothes, and penetrated 
even under our parkas, and into our baggage, 
wlierever there was the smallest crevice. At 
length, the Toyune’s dogs began to snuff‘ the 
air, bark loudly, and set out at full speed. It 
was like a shock of electricity. The rest of the 
dogs followed this example, and strained every 
nerve to keep pace with them. Our hearts now 
beat high ; for we were sure the dc'gs smelt the 
reindeer, and this emotion had already infused 
a warmth through our veins, as we anticipated 
the happiness of finding shelter fi;om a dreadful 
storm that threatened us with death. In about 
ten minutes more, we had the ineffable plea- 
sure of finding ourselves near a large Karaikee 
Jourta, where we saw a ftne fire blazing ! 

Thd Karaikees had all out with their 
clubs and spears, to defend thfeir reindeer from 
the dogs,** which our drivers, benumbed as they 
were, could hardly keep from rt^ning on the 
herd that surrounded the Jourta. The Karai- 
kees, who were ‘to leeward of us, had heard the 
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dogs for some time, and, anticipating our arri- 
val, had already killed a fine fat buck ; and t'he 
women were skinning him when we arrived. It 
was some time before we could shake the snow 
and sleet from off us, and enjoy the comfort of 
shelter and a fine fire. I now administered a 
dram of watky (rye whiskey) to each, and the 
Toyune said, “ This is the time to drink a glass, 
for should it put us to sleep, there is no danger 
of being frozen before such a good fireJ’ The 
women engaged in skinning the deer soon fi- 
nished their work, and th^i cut it up into seve- 
ral large pieces, and put them all into a large 
kettle to boil, which had been prepared for the 
purpose. 

Our host was a fine hospitable old man, who 
possessed a herd of nearly three hundred sleek 
reindeer ; and he seemed overjoyed to have us 
for guests. He made me sit down on some iiicJe 
warm bear skins spread near the fire, which was 
in the centre of the jourta. Behind me wjis a 
place apart, welk hung and lined with deer 
skins, for me tofileep in. As soon as the deer was 
boiled, a large wooden trough was placed before 
me, and into it were put the tongue, the heart, 
and one of the fattest pieces of the reindeer, as 
well as the marrow that had been extracted from 
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the bones whilst raw. I expressed my dislike to 
the Jatter in its raw state, and the old chief 
caused it to be boiled immediately : however, I 
ate of it raw afterwards, and found it well fla- 
voured. Our host made signs to me to com- 
mence; but I would not, until!! got my inter- 
preter to tell him that I expected the Toyunes 
and himself to join me, for he had placed enough 
before me for half a dozen persons. They ac- 
cepted my invitation, and I treated them with 
watky, and biscuit made of rye bread. The 
host took nothing buc bread and watky during 
the dinner. He drank five or six glasses, which 
I thought would have made him drunk; but 
they seemed not to affect him in the least, and 
he drank two more after dinner without being 
intoxicated ! 

After distributing some beads, needles, knives, 
and tobacco, amongst the family, I was quite 
surprised on looking towards the door, to per- 
ceive that the poorga had ceased, and fine wea- 
ther had returned. I therefore took a walk to 
look at the herd of deer — many<'of which were 
so tame, they came to the keepers, and suffered 
them to stroke their heads. Our^^host showed 
all his sledges, and* every thing I wished to see 
about his jourta^, and seemed quite happy to 
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gratify my curiosity. As we approached the 
entrance to the jourta, I observed two fipe fat 
reindeer led up to us by two Karaikees, who 
held large knives in their hands ; and tlie mo« 
ment they got quite near to us, they plunged 
their knives into the sides of the deer, and laid 
them dead at our feet. The old chief immedi- 
ately turned towards us, and bade my interpre- 
ter tell us that one of them was a present for me, 
and the other for the Toyunes who accompa- 
nied me. My interpreter, who 'was of Karaikee 
origin, found out at last th^t the host was a rela- 
tion of his. This circumstance occasioned much 
joy, and was the cause of the death of another 
fine buck, to regale his relation. 

The Toy line of Evashka being in possession 
of an order from Government to collect the tri- 
bute and lax from the Reindeer Karaikees in 
that quarter, he made the interpreter explain 
his powers to the other Toyune, and ask him if 
he was prepared to pay them. He replied, that 
he would pay the Iribute wdth great cheerfulness, 
but he could ntft pay the tax in money, because 
he had none, nor did he know’ how’ to^et it. ‘‘I 
wish, * said he to me, as you are going to 8t. 
Petersburg, you w’ould teli the Emperor, that 
the Reindeer Karaikees, though a wild peo- 
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pie, are good loyal subjects, and are always 
read^ to pay,.tlie tribute in furs, although they 
cannot pay him money. Our habits of life,'^ 
continued he, “ are such, that we never buy or 
sell any thing for money ; how, then can he ex- 
pect us to find it ? When I wa0!||bbacco, knives, 
kettles, needles, or walky, 1 buy them with 
fox, sable, and deer skins ; and I know nothing 
farther of trade: besides, I have heard, that 
amongst you who trade for money, the effect 
often spoils the heart, and creates bad blood be- 
tween man and man. I am glad, therefore, 
there is so little money amongst our Reindeer 
Karaikees, who are wai::m;*-tempered.” I w^as 
struck with the full force of the reasoning of this 
untutored man, who convinced us also of his 
generosity, by the ample return he made for the 
few trifles I gave to himself and family. After 
having made tins speech, which was delivered 
in a serious tone, he ordered a bundle of fox 
and sable’s skins to be brought, and, throwing 
them at the feet of the Toywne, “ There,” said 
he, is our tribute. Let the kiterpreter write 
me a pap^-, and do you sign it, to say you have 
received it.” 

This request having been complied with, and 
the afternoon being veiy fine and serene, we 
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deemed it best to resist the kind invitation of 
the Karaikee chief to pass the night with.him, 
and proceeded on our journey, as we were 
now not far from an ostrog. 

Late in the evening we arrived at Keechec- 
kinskoy ostrog^j|that consists of only five or six 
large jourtas, where there are ninety to a hun- 
dred inhabitants. It is situated on the river 
Keecheekinska, that flows from a source in the 
Keecheekinskoy mountains, and falls into the 
sea close to the ostrog. Fish and game abound 
here; but there are no domesticated animals, 
except a few hundreds of reindeer, principally 
the property of the;Toyune or Knaszets* 

We left this place, where the accommodations 
were not very good, and arrived at Govinskoy, 
(the ostrog of my friend the Karaikee Prince, 
Zachar, who had accompanied me), about eleven 
o’clockfat night, where we were lodged in a sub- 
terraneous dwelling, very spacious, that belonged 
to the prince. 

Early the next ^morning I was quite surprised 
to see our foriAer host make liis appearance on 
his sledge drawn by three stout bucjcs, and ac- 
companied >by his son and daughter. He told 
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the interpreter to inform me, he had come to 
pay ipe a visit*, to wish . me a safe journey, and 
had brought with him a fine fat deer to serve 
me on the road. Unfortunately the old chief 
brought with him also a terrible snow-storm, 
that commenced with violence, wd made us iidt 
only postpone our departure, but feel quite 
happy that we were safely sheltered from its in- 
clemency. He boasted of the quickness with 
which he had arrived, having left his tent seve 
ral hours aft^ us. Reindeer will certainly, for 
a few versts, go faster than 3ogs ; but they re- 
quire feeding o|ten ; that is to Say, every twenty 
to thirty versts. They eat ihoss ; and find it 
themselves, by scraping off’ the snow with their 
fore feet. Should the snow be deep, they not 
only go slowly, but very soon get tired. Dogs 
are more to be relied on ; and if you can only 
obtain dried fish to feed tiiem with, they will go 
from forty to fifty versts a day in the worst 
roads. 

I found the Karaikees iE5ai|i6h their deer after 
the same manner in which the natives of South 
America qptch the wild cattle. They have a 
coil of thong made of the hair-searS;^skin, with a 
running noose at the<end of it, about fourteen or 
fifteen archins long. This they throw with 
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great skill over the horns of^ any deer they wish 
to pick out of- the herd ; and they are so e^cpert 
that they very seldom miss their mark. Ano- 
ther method is to hold a small bowl or cup with 
urine in it, o£ .jvhicli the deer are excessively 
fond, and they#ill come the moment its odour 
reaches them. 

As the snow-storm continued, we could not 
think of moving; I thereTore had another op- 
portunity of treating the old chief with watky 
and biscuit in return for the fat i^^ndeer. In- 
deed he would have eateif and drunk nothing 
else, had I not assured him it was unwholesome 
without the addition of some animal food. As 
he had heard my skill in curing praised, he paid 
strict attention to my advice, and ate heartily of 
whatever I offered him. 

I said to him, that he must have had an un- 
pleasant ride after the snow-storm commenced. 
“ Oh,’’ said he, ^‘ we are used to pourgas ; and 
I am like a hungry dog in the spring, I always 
follow those who fe^d me well and caress me.” 
Having now time to open my trunks, I presented 
his daughter with a small looking-gjass, which 
afforded hergreat entertainment. She employed 
two or three hours in looking at herself, smiling 
before it, and placing it in various positions. 
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We were now on, what is called the Aleuter’s 
coasts where the inhabitants are called Sedat- 
chee or fixed Karaikees, who live always in the 
same place ; whereas the Olania or Reindeer 
Karaikees are always moving from one spot to 
another to find fresh good pasturage for th^ir 
herds. I was astonished at the deference and 
respect paid to the pastoral chiefs by the S^dat- 
chee Karaikees. When any one of them ar- 
rived, the reindeer were immediately un tackled, 
and led to feed by the men of the ostrog ; and 
when the Reindeer Karaikee entered the jourta, 
the people near him brushed ^ the snow from 
his parka and boots ; he liol(^ig forth his leg or 
his arm with a seeming indifference, while the 
others performed their task with iiuich assiduity. 
When this was done, he advanced towards the 
Toyune and myself, saluted us in his rough way, 
and seated himself without ceremony. I ob- 
served that the inmates of 'the jourta brushed 
the snow off the Reindeer Karaikees every time 
they went out and came baiSk again. 

The old Chief and the Toj^nes all dined 
with me again ; and I found he was as fond of 
pepper as he was of W'atky, and bagged me to 
give him a few grains, as he said it was an ex- 
cellent medicine. • Our dinner was composed of 
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some beef-soup 1 had brought frozen with me 
from Nijna Kamtchatsk, and venison steal^ well 
peppered ; and although it was the first time in 
his life he had tasted beef, and that he found 
it very excellent^ yet he preferred the steaks on 
account of llie j^pper. Indeed I found they all 
liked pepper exceedingly. The Reindeer Ka- 
raikees seldom eat any roast meat. Their usual 
method of cooking is by boiling ; but they like 
the meat rather underdone. 

As the weather became better after dinner, 
I told my companions that we should depart ; 
and the old Chiff began to make his prepara- 
tions to quit us. ’When he was about to take 
leave, he requested the interpreter would tell 
me not to forget to recommend the Olania Ka- 
raikees to the Emperor, and to inform him of 
what he had said of the tax in money. 

We had found our travelling every day be- 
come more difficult, because the spring was not 
far off, owing to which the dried fish for the 
dogs became mor^ Scarce. The poor.Toyune 
of this place was very liberal, although he had 
but few fish left in his ballagan. 

A circumstance occurred whilst we were at 
Govenskoy, that inspired me with respect for the 
greatness of soul, the courage, and the sang- 
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froid exhibited by my friend the Prince Zachar, 
and ijevealed to me at once the cause of the great 
influence he possessed over the Karaikees- of 
that coast. My Klutchee Kyoorchiks begged 
of me to give tliem some watky to buy reindeer 
skin, parkas, and boots ; and one of the prince's 
men, who had drunk rather too much of it, be- 
came quite furious. With a large knife in his 
hand, he sought the prince, crying out, that he 
was an unjust man, and he would stab him. 
The other Karaikees tried in vain to stop him 
until he had got quite near to the prince's dwel- 
ling, when he called with all his force, “ Come 
out, Zachar, if you dare : I ^ ||pepare^ to kill 
you ! " Zachar, who wAs quietly drinking tea 
with me, heard all of a sudden this extraordi- 
nary summons (and which the interpreter im- 
mediately explained to me). The prince put 
down his cup of tea, and, rising slowly from his 
seat, went put of the jourta. I followed him 
closely with a pair of loaded pistols, which I al- 
ways kept ready in case of necessity. When he 
perceived that I followed him, ihe desired the 
interpreter^ would tell me not to interfere, as he 
would very soon settle the affair himself. Dur- 
ing this time the dripiken Karaikee foamed with 
rage, and was trying to extricate himself from 
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the crowd that surrounded him. Zachar, who 
had already thrown off his parka, now unbut- 
toned his shirt, exposed his breast, and ordering 
the crowd to stand aside, advanced boldly up to 
the Karaikee; and then with a terrible voice, 
and an undaunted countenance, he said to him, 
Here is the breast of your prince ; strike at it 
if you dare ! The Karaikee seemed thunder- 
struck ! He raised his hand, but he was afraid 
to strike, and the knife fell to the ground ! 
“ Coward,” said Zachar, you have saved your 
life : for if you had aimed n blow at me, I would 
have thrown you down at the same instant, and 
your own knj^e ^ould have drawn out your 
heart’s blood/^ He then ordered his men to 
confine him until He should be sober, and re- 
turned with me to finish his tea. 1 asked him 
how he could be so impnident as to expose him- 
self to a mad drunken fellow, w ithout any thing 
to defend himself ? He answered with a smile, 
“ I have more strength and courage than twenty 
such miserable fellows. He might have wounded 
me slightly in ithe arm through my warding off 
his blow ; but 1 should have throwij him down 
immediately, and killed him with his own knife.’^ 
I could not help admiring a man whom nature 
seemed to have formed to command, seeing that 
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he could calm so quickly the fury of a drunken 
savage. 

When we were about to depart, the weather 
again became bad, and we were obliged to re- 
main until the morning of the 11th, at which 
time the sun shone forth once more to cheer us 
with his rays. I set ofl‘ with the three Toyunes, 
to make our way over a ridge of mountains that 
skirted the sea, or, rather, surrounded a very 
deep bay, where, the natives said, poorgas often 
raged, even when the weather on the moors 
was mild and good. 'We had a very fine pros- 
pect of the sea from the top of the ridge; but it 
was frozen for a consider|fo%distance, and pre- 
sented a very uneven suffice, v^hich, however, 
was rather plcjising than 'otherwise, after the 
immense moors we had traversed, without even 
a bush to amuse the eye. These are not, how- 
ever, a useless barren waste, as they serve to 
support numerous herds of fine sleek reindeer, 
both tame and wild. 

The reindeer may fairly be called the ox of 
these countries, and not. the horse, as some 
people haye called him. He does not possess 
either the noble temper or the docility of the 
latter animal. When the snow is deep and the 
roads are diflSculty if the reindeer be pressed to 
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exert himself, he becomes restive and stubborn, 
and neither beating nor coaxing will mov^ him. 
He will lie down, and remain in one spot for 
several hours, until hunger presses him forward; 
and if, at the second attempt, he is again em- 
barrassed, he will lie down and perish in the 
snow for want of food; Reindeer consequently 
require a great deal of care and management, 
and should never be treated too roughly, or 
they become totally unmanageable. Besides, 
great attention must be paid to them in sum- 
mer, and their pastures often changed, or they 
contract diseases, and die off very fast. The 
Karaikees also w^Titlliem carefully, to prevent 
their eating t|ie or fly-killing 

mushroom ; for if a herd once gets the taste of 
them, they become quite wild, and run off in all 
directions, wandering far and wide to search for 
moVc — so that the keeper either loses a number 
of them, or, if he follows them assiduously, is 
sometimes lost hira;^lf when they take to the 
forests. 

A Karaiketf related to me the story of a 
keeper whose herd was dispersed iM that way, 
but who, by very great exertions, after four or 
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five days, collected them together again. How- 
ever, ^he found he had wandered far beyond bis 
usual haunts, and lost his way, so that he re- 
mained and roamed about with his herd nearly 
two years before he had the good fortune to 
meet with any of the Reindeer Karaikees. 

The snow on the hills being very shallow and 
firm, we made a rapid journey over them, and 
arrived late in the evening seventy versts off, at 
a place called Vilpareskoy. It was a solitary 
jourta, whose inhabitants consisted of only one 
man, his wife, and two or three children. It was 
situated on a neck of land running into a large 
bay, that in summer abouiids^^with sea elephants, 
sea lions, seals, and other sea animals, and a 
great quantity of fish. Our host showed me 
some of the elephants’ teeth, which were large, 
and appeared to be of excellent ivory. He said 
he had collected a few, but that his time was 
mostly employed in catching fish for his winter’s 
stock ; and that if there were more inhabitants,, 
they miglit get a great number. 
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Prince Zachar's advice as io the route — Departure from 
Vilpareskoy — Veyvinskoy — A snow-storm predicted 
and experienced — Uncleanly habits the Karaikees — 

Singular mode of catching wild ducks — Herds of rein- 
deer — A Tschookchee chief — ^Veytera — Numerous pre- 
sents of venison — Remarks on the Karaikees — Crowd 
of Visitors — Karaikee bread— jKaraikeejourtas — Vayti- 
vay — Visit from a Toyune — ^Difference of character 
between the Karaikees and the Kamtchatdales — A ride 
in a reindeer sledge-*-White partridges — Discomforts 
arising from wind and snow — Virtues of tea peculiarly 
felt by the traveller — Course along the Kammina river 
— Crossing a moor — A Karaikee sorcerer — Dangers of 
the river Talofka in its frozen state — Arrival at Kammina. 

My intention had been to pass direct from 
Govinskoy to Kammina over the mountains; 
but I was dissuaded by Zachar, the Karaikee 
prince, who said it wiis dangerous so late in the 
season, when th« cold poorgas prevail. “ Along 
the sea coast,” said he, ‘‘ although a liule farther 
round, you now and then meet withajourta; in 
the other case you meet with nothing but bleak 
moors and mountains for a veny great distance, 
with not even a forest to shelter you from the 
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inclemency of the weather. Indeed, the number 
of snow-storms we had already experienced 
proved the accuracy of his judgement; and I 
felt myself fortunate in having made so valuable 
a friend amongst the natives, and one who also 
possessed a very great influence over them. We 
found the moors and mountains near the coast 
in some places almost bare of snow, where the 
wind swept violently over them, and indeed 
throughout not more than eiglit to ten inches 
deep. 

It was four o’clock in the morning when 
we left ViJpareskoy, and we travelled even 
better than the day before, for we made near 
ninety versts by midnight, ^Ho a place named 
Veyvinskoy, consisting of three jourlas. These 
are situated on the river Veyvinskoia, that 
has its source near three hundred versts dis- 
tant, in the Apoohkinskoy mountains. 1 ought 
to have mentioned, that we had scarcely left 
Vilpareskoy an hour or two,^on one of the clear- 
est and*most beautiful moriiings I ever beheld, 
when the Karaikee prince came to me, with 
the interpreter to explain his wishes, as he 
spoke the Russian but badly. “ Tell him,” said 
he, that, although it appears so fine, I have 
seen the usual signs of a cold poorga ; and as we 
have a long distance to make to the ostrog, I beg 
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he will now deliver some biscuit to the drivers, 
and when they are hungry let them eat; Jbr I 
cannot consent to their stopping as iisual.*^ I 
complied with his wishes ; but, as the whole day 
passed off without a snow-storm, I thought my 
Karaikee friend bad for once at least mistaken 
the weather. Howevei^ when we were only a 
few versts from Veyvinskoy it commenced with 
an excessively cold wind and showers of sharp 
sleet, which, in the short time we were exposed 
to it, froze the cheeks, and cut the skin on the 
faces of the Kyoorshiks. •We wxre therefore 
truly delighted to have been so fortunate; anct 
the poor dogs, though apparently tired when 
the poorga commenced, seemed to redouble 
their efforts to get to a place of shelter. 

The storm raged with more than ordinary 
fury, and continued all the 13th and 14th ; we 
therefore felt particularly grateful to heaven for 
having saved us from the horrors w^e should 
have been exposed t^ on those wild and inhospi- 
table moors, and for having brought ifs to a 
snug and comfof table dwelling. I say comfort- 
able, because it was dry, warm, sad much 
more cleanly than the dwellings generally of the 
Sedatchee Karaikees, which are filthy beyond 
description. The inhabitants •usually are ex- 
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tremely dirty in their persons, and eat of such 
food, as a starving civilized man would loath to 
touch. I have seen them eat rotten fish which 
had been kept under ground all winter, and of 
which, when the place was opened in the spring, 
the stench might have been smelt the distance 
of a verst. They ate tlieir berries with the seal’s 
oil, and considered the meat and fat of the hair- 
seals (though excessively strong) as the most 
delicate food. The inhabitants of Kamtchatka 
throughout eat those animals, and make use of 
their oil instead of bfttter, to fry fish, &c. After 
this description, my reader will understand that 
our host’s jourta was clean in comparison with 
the dwellings of his countrymen, and not with 
those in other parts of the world. It had ano- 
ther advantage also; it was less smoky than 
usual. The Toyune’s wife, in return for a few 
beads and trinkets I gave her, regaled me with 
reindeer’s marrow and tongues. 

This ostrog is close upon the sea-coast, where 
in sumttier there is a great abundance of fish 
and all sorts of sea animals. Two ducks were 
presentedrto me by the Toyune, as large as Mus- 
covy ducks, and resembling them in plumage as 
well as in taste ; being much finer than the ordi- 
dary wild ducks. He informed me, that the 
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Karaikees catch a great man of them with nets, 
which they let fall over the precipices and oliffs 
along the sea-cbast, where those ducks sit in the 
cavities of the rocks. As the net falling down 
frightens them, they fly against it and are 
caught in the meshes, sometimes to the number 
of twenty or thirty at a time. 

The weather continued extremely bad until 
the 16th, when we were rejoiced at beholding a 
glimpse of the sun, and we left Veyvinskoy to 
try and get near four or five tabboons * of rein- 
deer, which, we had beard,* were not far off, in 
order to supply ourselves with a fresh stock of 
venison, as ours had been greatly diminished 
whilst we were detained during the poorgas. 
We accordingly set off^ and had not proceeded 
more than fourteen or fifteen versts when the 
dogs began to be uneasy, and thereby showed 
us that the reindeer could not be very far off. 
It was not long before w^e discovered seven or 
eight jourtas on the southern side of a hill a 
little distance from oul* road ; and the hill itself 
was literally covered with herds of reindeer. 
As we drew somewhat nearer to them, .the dogs 
leaped up, snuffed, the air, and became so un- 

* Tabboon is a Russian word,for hercL 
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manageable that the Kyourshiks had the greatest 
difficulty to keep them in any sort of order. 
My interpreter said there were at lekst six thou- 
sand reindeer on the hill. We were just think- 
ing of turning off to visit them, when we per- 
ceived another large herd coming towards us 
directly in our road ; we therefore changed our 
intention, and determined to procure from 
among them what deer we should want. Our 
dogs now became quite ungovernable ; several 
of them broke loose, and were with difficulty 
caught again ; and oat length, the whole party, 
consisting of between eighty and ninety, set out 
in full cry, to attack the deer. Our sledges 
went more swiftly than we could have wished. 
The reindeer seemed greatly alarmed, and hud- 
dled together behind their keepers, who with 
their sticks and spears kept the dogs at bay until 
our Kyourshiks, laying lustily about them with 
their ostals,* succeeded in bringing the unruly 
dogs to order. 

This tabboon was about out thousand strong. 
One of the chiefs was a Tchookchee, whoimme- 

* Oslal is a large stick, crooked at the lower end, and 
armed with an iron point, which the Kyourshik forces 
i nto the snow and holds before the sledge when he wants 
to stop his dogs. 
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diately came to see me, and brought with him 
two fine fat deer; one, he said, for me,^ the 
other for my people. They were not quite as 
large as the deer we had seen before, hut were 
very round and plump. The Tclibokchee said 
he was going to encamp only two or three versts 
off, and invited me to spend a few days with him ; 
but I excused myself on account of the lateness 
of the season, and begged him to send two more 
deer, and I would send him some beads and 
tobacco,, as well as a present for what he had 
already so generously bestowed unasked. I had 
heard much of the Tchookchees, and was glad 
to have met with one of them. He was tall and 
strong-buifl, rather lighter-complexioned than 
the Karaikees, and had a more open counte- 
nance, somewhat resembling the North Ameri- 
can Indians. The Reindeer Karaikees, on the 
contrary, have those very high cheek bones and 
small eyes, as well as those features generally 
by which the Tartars are distinguished; and 
they certainly resemble much the Northern 
Chinese. 

Between seven and eight o’clock in the even- 
ing we got to Veytera (called Veytyak by the 
Karaikees), where we fouqd only one jourta, 
with Ta family of seven or eight»persons. It was 

G 2 
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situated on a bleak open plain, about forty 
versts from the sea. We had hardly been aa 
hour or two arrived, when several of the Rein- 
deer Karaikees came to visit me, whom I treated 

usual with black biscuit, tea, and watky, in 
return for a number of reindeer they brought 
me. 

Another violent poorga commenced, that 
continued all tlie 16th; and we had reason 
again to bless our stars that we were housed. 
All the Toyunes, as well as the other natives, de- 
clared they had not seen so many violent snow- 
storms within so short a space, for many sea- 
sons : and Zachar said, if you had gone the 
route you mentioned to me' at first,"you would 
never have got to Kammina.’* 

The Toyunes of this place and Zachar’s ne- 
phew were the chiefs ; and they were so thank- 
ful for some beads and tobacco I gave them, that 
tliey sent me two of the fattest reindeer I had 
yet seen. Indeed almost every Reindeer Karai-- 
kee who came to visit me, brotight a reindeer 
or two with him, so that I was at;Jength so over- 
stocked with venison that 1 was obliged to de- 
clare I could receive no more. 

Although the snow-storm was violent, it did 
not prevent the I^araikee^ from coming oneWer 
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another, until I had at length nine of them to 
4reat with biscuit, tea, and watky, with yhich 
they were highly pleased. The Russian pea- 
sants who came with me from Klutchee told 
me the Karaikees did not like tea; but I fo^upti 
them very fond of it; though they certainly 
liked the watky better.* They are all very much 
attached to tobacco, the men l)eing incessant 
smokers, while the women pound, or rather 
grind it into snuff, and rub it over their gums. 

The women 1 saw were short ai\d fat, and 
rather filthy in their persons; but some of them 
had pleasing countenances, and all appeared 
healthy and cont^ted. I found the men infe- 
rior to them in appearance; and I was sur- 
prized that the Reindeer Karaikees, who lead 
such active lives, should l>e men rather under- 
sized, and not very stoutly built. Zachar, how- 
ever, who was one of their princes, was a tall 
athletic man, with a fine sensible countenance, 
and the eye of an eagle. 

As my Karaikee friends kept smoking all 
day, I said to •them that they must use an im- 
mense quantity of tobacco. They saij^, no ; and 
immediately showed me the manner in which 
they economised it — by mining it half and half 
wit^ birch-wood shavings, wWch they said ra- 
ther increased the strength of it, and rendered 
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it more agreeable. , One of them begged me to 
give, him an old leather hag, in which we had 
kept tobacco, and which was completely impreg- 
nated with its flavour. I complied with his re- 
quest ; and he said he should keep it until his 
smoking-tobacco was expended, when he should 
cut the leather bag up irtto pieces, and chew it. 

Another party of Reindeer Karaikees now 
came to visit me, to the number of eleven, some 
of whom were from sixty to upwards of eighty 
years of age. Fortunately I had bread, tobacco, 
and watky, to treat thfem with ; but I was obliged 
to accept several more reindeer than I knew 
what to do with. I founcl, on inquiry, that 
many of the people live to a great age. The 
fact is, that their mode of life generally ought 
to conduce to good health and^ longevity : they 
live simply and are very active. 

One of the old chiefs brouglit me a large lump 
of what he called Karaikee bread. It was com- 
posed of the boiled bones of the deer, with the 
marrow in thenj[, pounded very fine, and mixed 
with a portion of the meat and ftt. It was tole- 
rably well tasted when eaten with salt, and 
would have been really delicious if it had not 
been for a smoky flavour that almost eveSy Uiing 
acquires which is« prepared iii. their jourtas. 
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Those jourtas can be pitched or struck at 
pleasure like tents. They are generally from 
twenty-five to thiny feet in diameter, of a cir- 
cular form, and composed of a number of poles 
from twenty to thirty feet long, forming seg- 
ments from the edge of the circle, and meeting 
at the top in the centre, where they are bound 
with thongs. When they are of a larger size, 
these poles are supported by stanchions and 
cross pieces, so fitted as to be put up or taken 
down at a moment’s warning. On the outside, 
the poles are covered with reindeer skins, ex- 
cepting a hole that is left about the centre, im- 
mediately over the lire, to carry off the smoke, 
lliese skins after a while become so impreg- 
nated with the smoke, they turn quite black, and 
are impenetrable to all sorts of weather. The 
richer chiefs prepare the skins without the hair, 
and make their jourtas as warm and comforta- 
ble as a house. 

There is a sort of blunt independence of cha- 
racter about the Reindeer Kar^ikees, acquired 
by their mode ©f life : and whilst sober they are 
good-natured and seemingly well-disposed ; but 
when drunk they are easily offended, and, once 
offended, very revengeful. • They are, however, 
vastly superior to the Sedatchee Karaikees in 
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every respect ; and although they lead a savage 
life, have become attached sooner to civilized 
man, than their brethreh who lived in villages. 
In the wars which the Cossacks waged against 
the Tchookchees, the Reindeer Karaikees were 
always their firm allies. Among their habits I 
remarked tliat they contrive always to have the 
doors of their tents> to leeward ; and the two 
segments opposite to the door belong to the 
chief. In all the other segments there are beds 
with curtains made of reindeer skins. It is asto- 
nishing how quickly they strike their tents, and 
march off with all their property; especially 
whei|. jve reflect that this labour is always per- 
formed by the women ! All their property is 
packed up in skins, and placed in winter on 
sledges, and in summer on the backs of the 
deer ; and indeed they never open those pack- 
ages, excepting some particular ones, contain- 
ing what they want for immediate use, or unless 
when they wish to expose their furs and skins 
for salcj 

The poorga having at length abated, we con- 
tinued our journey, and arrived in the afternoon 

(■ 

at Veytervay, about thirty versts from Vey- 
tyak, where I found^ a Toyune, who had <^ine 
from Apokhatchi,nskoy, (an ostrog on the i£brth 
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Aleuter’s coast5 one hundred and fifty versts off, ) 

- from motives of curiosity to meet me. Of course 
I was obliged to pay every attention to *liim : 
and in the course of this I remarked, that al- 
though he had never seen a European before, 
and knew nothing of the customs of civilized 
life, he behaved with great propriety, and did 
not seem in the least embarrassed. Some of 
my trunks, which were covertJd with lackered 
leather and full of brass nails, seemed to excite 
his astonishment, and, indeed, proved a fund of 
amusement for the natives, on all the road. Bets 
were made constantly, as to the number of nails 
in each trunk, and they were counted oy.^ and 
over a hundred times, with the greatest care. I ' 
found tliose Karaikees from the north coast’ a 
very good sort of people^ although they have 
the character of being very uncivil and quar- 
relsome. 

We had now arrived at the last Karaikee os- 
trog on that coast ; and it became necessary to 
direct our courae to Kammina, across the moors 
for two hundred and fifty versts, where there was 
scarcely a forest, much less a hut, to afford us 
shelter from the weather, should it prove bad 
again. 

'ISiree more B eindeer Karajkees arrived, and 

g5 
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brought deer to me, which, not to give offence, 
I was obliged to accept^*' The nephew of the 
Prince having likewise thought his present too 
small, had sent me two more, not less fat than 
the former. 

With watky and tobacco a traveller or a 
trader may always procure what he wants of the 
Reindeer Karaikees; but he must treat them 
civilly. Many of them love to drink ; but they 
are not to be won, even by watky, if you once 
offend them. From what I have related, the 
reader will perceive that they do not want for 
generosity or hospitality, when treated in a 
friendly manner; but the traders say, that un* 
less they make them a little drunk, they are 
the closest and hardest tP deal with of all the 
natives of Siberia. I found them very honest ; 
for, my baggage, whilst amongst them, was con- 
stantly watched by the reindeer men, and I 
never lost the smallest trifle. We could never 
trust their Sedatchee brethren, who are a very 
bad raqe of men ; quarrelsom^ and devoid of 
principle, as will be seen in the sequel. 

Our own stock of food being now ample, and 
dried fish for the dogs very scarce, I felt anxious 
to be off, and cross as soon as possible those 
bleak inhospitable moors where scarce a biish is 
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to be seen, except at intervals, for upwards of 
two hundred versts.^ ’<Tliere* are some few Rein- 
deer Karaikees who live in those parts ; ^ut it 
is not always that a traveller will them in 
his way, as they change so frequently from one 
place to another. 

With difficulty I here prevailed upon the 
good Toyune of Koraggee to return to his 
home. He had been one of thfe most useful of 
my native friends for upwards of a thousand 
versts, in gratitude for forty or fifty roubles paid 
for his ostrog to the govetriment. He insisted 
on going with me all the way to Kammina, but 
I at last prevailed, on him to return home whilst 
he might yet procure fish to feed his dogs on 
the road. 

I thought all the Reindeer Karaikees had 
come to an end with their presents, when on a 
sudden the Prince’s nephew, with another of his 
acquaintance, came and brought a I’eindeer as 
usual, declaring this was their farewell present, 
which between §ood friends was indispejtsable.* 
He said, wejieard how much the Kamtchat- 

* 1 won this young man’s heart by wftistling with 
him, and throwing him on his back three times. This 
he declared no man had ever done before, and he re- 
spect^ me accordingly. 
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daleid liked'^PQ, and how well you behaved to 
them ; and, as we havQ Jo^d you also kind and 
liberal to us, we must be outdone by^ any 
of the nativeg of tliis country. However, the 
character i^f a Karaikee and a Kamtchatdale are 
very diffeVent. The former is proud and iras- 
cible, prone to revenge,, and never forgets, ^nd 
but rarely forgives, an injury; whereas the 
Kamtchatdale is mild, good, and of a temper 
difficult to ruffle* 

As the Princess nephew heard me say I had 
never ridden with'kjijideer, when we were about 
to depart he ordcrecC instead of my dogs, three 
of his fine bucks to be tackled to my kibitka, 
and told me he would drive me himself fourteen 
or fifteen versts, to show, me what reindeer could 
do, when the snows were shallow. 

Here also I separated from my friends, the 
Toyune of Evjishkjf* and the Prince Zachar, 
with real regret, for they had behaved to me 
with the kindness of brothers. Zachar, although 
a Karajkee by birth, had been much in the civi- 
lized part of the peninsula, ^nd possessed a 
high-minded native courage and generosity, that 
raised him far above any of his countrymgti I 
had seen. He often expr.essed his regret, when 
w^e were together;, that he had not been able to 
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get into Russia, whither his cun<^^ had always 
invited him from J||i^:^utli. On parting, he 
observed to me, are too late in tlie sea- 

son; but you must do the besj you can. 1 
therefore advise you, even though fhe distance 
will be greater, to follow, as much as possible, 
the course of the creeljs and rivers. There you 
will find shelter should a poorga commence; but 
on the moors, at this late peridd, it is very dan- 
gerous.” I promised to follow his advice : and 
my young Karaikee friend giving a w^histle to 
his bucks, they sprang off with the rapidity of 
lightning* ^ 

We were to go on a-head (as the reindeer 
and dogs could not travel together), and stop at 
a place fifteen versts for our companions to 
come up with us. The Karaikee urged on his deer 
in a masterly manner, avoiding the smallest 
lump or uneven surface, and we arrived in a little 
less than an hour at the spot appointed. The 
deer, how^ever,^were all in a foam, and panted 
violently, whillt their tongues hung oaf of their 
mouths.'** 

It was some time before my friends with the 
dogs came up with us; but they at length ar- 
rived, and we continued our journey towards 
Kaifnmina. Tlie day was cl^ar and cold ; qtjid. 
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the surface of the snow being well frozen, the 
dogs performed a good distance before night. 
During the day we saw many covies of par- 
tridges, white as the snow on which they sat ; 
but I was too ^uch in a hurry to stop and shoot 
at them. We passed the night near a misera- 
ble clump of bad timber^ and in rather a bleak 
uncomfortable situation. 

Early on the inorning of the 19th we started 
again. irbegaUvto snow not long after our de- 
parture ; and before mid-day the wind increased 
to a storm, and m^^pide said we should have a 
regular poorga. We therefore diluted our 
course for a small creek or branch, that unites 
Veyvinskqia to Kammina river. We were not 
long before we got iheri^and followed its wind- 
ing course, whilst its high banks defended us 
from the rigours of the snow-storm. After tra- 
velling in this way about an hour, we slopped 
to prepare our dinner, but found the wind and 
snow beat over the banks with such a violence 
that we could not keep our fire burning five mi- 
nutes at a time. Many attempj:s were made, 
with such bad success, that we at length per- 
sisted no longer, and contented ourselves with 
eating some cold boiled venison that had fortu- 
nately been prepared the day before ; and very 
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happy were we that my Chinese cdok had been 
so provident. By the lime we had finished our 
truly cold repast, which was warmed only*by a 
glass of Russian brandy, we fi3und it impossible 
to proceed any farther^ and, drawing our sledges 
close under the windward bank* of the creek, 
with the dogs in front, jwe passed the night oii 
this dreary spot. A dismal night it was, for the 
snow and sleet beat in whirlwinds over the bank 
with unceasing violence; and it was impossible 
to hold one’s face towards the wind for an in- 
stant. Although I slept, itf a kibitka that I 
tried to cibse up as tightly^as possible, tlie snow 
beat into the crevices; and when I first awoke, 
I found myself completely covered, aud with 
difficulty extricated myi^pit The dogs, sledgesj 
and men were so entirely concealed, that I 
could only discern the marks where they lay ; 
and I beat about, and trampled amongst them 
some time before I could rouse them. As the 
latter part of the night was warmer, and the 
snow fell in immense quantities, or rather drifted 
over us, we slejjjt very warmly and comfortably. 

On the 20th, the wind having abated, and the 
weather proving mild, we determined to set off 
again, first spending an hour or two in shaking 
the snow off our clothes, baggage, and sledge, 
where it was found in abundance. It was abso- 
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lutely necessary to depart; for not a stick of 
wood, nor even a tVig, could we find to make a 
fire;** and we travelled on until near eleven 

W 

o’clock in the day before we arrived where there 
was wood enoSij^ ;to boihthe tea-kettle. With 
what pleasure ""and satisfaction did we swallow a 
warm and cheering cup of tea ! that delicious 
[leverage, far exceeding every other when one is 
cold and weary* ! Ardent spirits will warm you 
more quickly; but their effects are ^pt so last- 
ing, and occasidh a drowsy stupor, that makes 
you afterwards f(^l, quite chilly. I therefore 
cautiously avoided them on those oCdBt^ons ; or, 
if I used them, it was a very small quantity, 
mixed with tea. It is the way-worn traveller 
a3one who can feel, by comparison, the full force 
of Cowper’s description of fire-side enjoyments, 
heightened by 

" The cups which cheer, but not inebriate.” 

Although the snow began to fall again, the 
weather was milder, with very little wind ; and 
having arrived near a small cop§e, that afforded 
us plenty of wood, w^e kept up a rousing fire, 
and passed the night of the 20th more com- 
fortably. 

We renewed our journey on the 21si; but it 
iLwas still snowing, and the weather, having 
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become warm, rendered our progress slow ; the 
soft deep snow being fatiguing both for men 
and dogs. As the weather towards evening be- 
came colder and the wind increased, we left the 
moor, fearful of another storni/a^ directed our 
course for a branch of Kammina river. Here 
we continued rather than expose ourselves on 
the plains ; and had the good fortune to arrive 
at a small forest that sheltered lis from the wea- 
ther ; but still we had some trouble to keep our 
fire burning, and prepare our suppers. 

On the 22d the wind blew keen and cold, 
driving thft J^now and sleet furiously over a moor 
which lay before us after we had quitted the 
river, end which it was absolutely necessary to 
traverse. Fortunately •this course turned oW 
backs to the wind; and although my guide 
stated that the moor was nearly forty versts 
wide, and comprised the most dangerous part of 
our journey, should the storm continue, t^con- 
cluded it was better to attempt crossing it, as 
the wind was fair, than to stay in oue spot 
awaiting fine weather, and. consume all our pro- 
visions. Our dried fish for the dogs was also 
nearly expended; and although he said there 
was not a bush on the moor to light a fire, I told 
him I thought it much worse to perish with 
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hunger than with qold. He acquiesced in my 
opinion, and we started off before a sweeping 
storm, that drove the snow around us in clouds 
like smoke. However, the dogs seemed sprightly, 
and pushed ;i^]Mrd vigorously ; and, to our 
great joy, in the afternoon the sun shone out 
clear; but the wind blew hard and cold. We 
got to a place in the evening where there was 
barely wood enough (and that we scraped up 
from under the snow) to boil our kettle and pre- 
pare our supper ; so that we passed rather an 
uncomfortable night.* 

On the 23d we set oflfj and got again bn Kam-» 
mina river, whose high and moiintainoils banks 
many parts screened us from a cold and 
piercing wind. We sdon arrived at a large 
rock, where our guide told me there was a cave, 
(formerly the residence of a celebrated Karaikee 
shaman, or sorcerer), which, he said, if we were 
to pass without leaving something with the 
conjuror’s shade, we should certainly be unfor- 
tunate.*' The moment we came opposite to the 
rock, the party stopped, and the Karaikees, to a 
man, even those who professed to be Christains, 
went and left a pinch of snuff, a leaf of tobacco, 
a pipe, or something or other, as an offering, 
ia^ from this we passed the night; and 
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although we had plenty of wood, the wind 
blew in such keen blasts from the mountains, 
we could hardly keep ourselves warm. 

On the 24th by nine o’clock, we arrived at 
the river Talofka, only five or '^ix^i^rsts from 
Kammina ostrog. This river is about an Eng* 
lish mile in width, and so rapid it does not 
freeze until very late in the season ; but when it 
congeals, the ice is thrown up in rude broken 
, heaps, resembling a bed of crystal rocks. The 
passing of it, therefore, is then riot only difficult, 
but often very dangerous.* 'There is another 
river, called Pengin, that empties itself into the 
Ochot^ sea not far from this, and gives its 
name to the gulf. Its source is in the Annadei:*^ 
skoy mountains ; and tRat of the river Talofka 
is in tlie Apokhatchinskoy mountains. After 
breaking two or three of our sledges, and 
wounding some of our dogs, in passing over the 
rough crags of ice, we arrived at Kammina in 
the afternoon. 
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Toyune of Kammina — Precautions necessary against the 
Inhabitants — ^Thc starosta, or head jnan, of Klutchee, 
a useful companion on the road — Comparison between 
tile Tchookchee^ and the Sedatchee Karaikees — A' 
meeting with two Cossacks — Fatigue of the travelling- 
dogs — Arrival at Ae ostrog of Parrennia — Imposition 
practised by the natives — Party of Cossacks — Conti- 
nued weariness of the dogs — Scantiness of provisions — 
Canine sagacity — Arrival at Igiga — Its pQyif™,)bf situ- 
ation and resources — Poisonous species ;:^ale — 

Author's excursions around Igiga — Difficulties pre- 
ceding departure — A wholesale slaughter of rein-deer 
—A Tchookchee conjuror — Remarks on Igiga. 


As the Karaikee prince of Kammina was 
absent, we could form no conjecture what sort 
of an arrangement was likely to be made with 
these v/ild and unruly fellows, who are all pa- 
gans, and a very different sort 'of people from 
those of , Kamtchatka and the Aleuter’s coast. 
Besides, several travellers had passed but a 
short time before me, and left but very few dogs 
or fish in the place. OO' the 25th the Toyune, 
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or Prince, as they called him, returned, and we 
soon perceived he was an iifipudent, drunken 
scoundrel, who would give us no satisfacfoiy 
answer. However, after drinking several drams, 
as well as treating all his friends* to o>ir watky, 
he at last declared he could notfU^rirffse us more 
than thirteen dogs, ^liesc would have been 
only enough to draw my kibitka ; so that we 
were quite at a Joss what to do. 

Kammina ostrog is composed of about fifty 
or sixty jourtas, with between two and three 
hundred inhabitants ; but ^t|HBy are such lazy 
people, they are always out bf fish before the 
spring, jgrives. Indeed, when they have them, 
they always' pretend to be in want of food, ifi 
order to impose on travellers, and make theiS 
pay the dearer for what they want. Should any 
one object to their terms, they quarrel with Jiim, 
and either beat him, or cut him with their 
knives, if he be unarmed and unable to defend 
himself. 

In the evening the Prince coaxed us to give 
him a bottle of watky, with the assurance, that 
on the morrow all the dogs we wanted should 
be ready for us ; but, when the mornmg came, 
not a dog or driver was to be seen ; and he ex- 
cused himself by saying, that his people were 
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headstrong and would not, obey him, and that 
we must now make a bargain with them our- 
selves. On commencing negociations, we f^und 
them not only very exorbitant in their demands, 
but excessively .rude, and inclined to take from 
us by force, .what they perceived we were not 
inclined to give. It was a fortunate circum- 
stance that I had brought with me from Kliit- 
chee the head man, or Starosta, with seven 
stout Russian peasants. The former, who had 
been several times amongst them, was known 
for his undaunted courage, and a temper that 
would not easily brook their impertinence. At 
a signal agreed upon previously between us, he 
called all our party around me, when I threw 
^fF the cover of my sledge and exposed to view 
four fowling pieces and two brace of pistols, all 
prepared for their reception ; added to which, 
our party were all as well armed with knives as 
the Karaikees. On perceiving our prepara- 
tions, those who were so warm and impudent 
went off and left us ; and, not long after, the 
Prince came to us, to say they did not want to 
quarrel, and only begged us to 'comply with the 
usual custom. After an amicable explanation, 
as they called it, I found them still very exor- 
bitant, but consented to the terms sooner than 
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suffer farther detention, and be obliged, per- 
haps, to shoot some of them. 

The Starostar and one of his peasants, seeing 
the difficulties I had to encounter, at length 
agreed to accompany me five*^hun^ed versts 
farther to Tgiga. I now ther^ore knew the 
exact number of dogs I ^should want; but I was 
obliged to pay one hundred and forty hands of 
tobacco before they could be l/ad, and twenty 
more to the drivers. All this time the Prince 
looked on as if delighted to see iis hand out the 
last leaf, and at the close of the business had the 
impudence to ask for some liquor for having 
assisted to procure us dogs. I gave him some 
watky, but told him I was not pleased with hk 
conduct. Although tlje matter now appearea 
settled, we were almost on the point of coming 
to blows twice before we could make those move 
who engaged to furnish us dogs ; and if it had 
not been for the arrival of a party of Tchook- 
chees, who immediately came to see me and 
took. our part, we should have had a^sei;^ous 
affair, and have^been obliged to shed blood in 
our own defence. 

The Tchookchee Chief, to whom I gave 
some beads, &c. brought me two fine reindeer 
and a moose’s head, which is considered By 
them, and justly, a great delicacy. Those peo- 
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pie are far superior to the Karaikees, and, al- 
tliou^h close traders, always keep their word, and 
are besides both brave and generous. One Siftgle 
Tchookchee always considers himself a match 
for six or ^eveii Karaikees ; and the latter are 
much afraid' of them. They also are greatly 
reduced in numbers, and the whole Tchookchee 
population from the river Anadir to Behring’s 
Straits does not actually amount to more than 
five or six hundred souls. My interpreter, who 
spoke tlieir language, questioned them for me 
concerning the trade they carried on with the 
American coast^ They said that their people 
went in bidaroos * to the islands in the straits, 
|ind that the islanders traded with the opposite 
ifeoast, and through them they obtained the 
American furs. 

As soon as the Karaikees saw that the 
Tchookchees were friendly with us and began to 
expostulate with them, they became as obsequi- 
ous as possible. Indeed the Tchookchee Chief 
did^o^e ; he expressed his displeasure at their 
conduct in warm terms, sayings ‘‘ these people 
are not traders ; they are t|^vellers, and en- 
titled to the more hospitality ; ” and turning 

* A species of larger canoes, formed of a strong but 
light frame of woo^, covered the skin of the wal- 
foss, or sea elephant. 
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the interpreter, he said, but, you know, we 
consider these Karaikees women** 

Ilf a short time the dogs were ready, and to 
my great joy we departed. Shortly after leav- 
ing the ostrog, we came to a steep/6ill that I 
was obliged to mount on foot, for the dogs had 
become very weak, owing to the scanty manner 
in which we were obliged to feed them. On 
descending the hill we met a trader from Igiga, 
who informed us for our comfort, that a scar- 
city of fish prevailed at that place ; that a great 
number of dogs had died Toff in consequence ; 
and tha't I should find it dilScult to get to 
Ochotsk on the winter roads. Towards even- 
ing, when we were about thinking of stopping 
for the night, we peredived two Cossacks with 
their sledges drawn near to a fine fire ; and as 
the place was well sheltered by trees, we halted 
and joined them. 

We started early the following morning, and 
about twelve o’clock arrived at three miserable 
jourtas, inhabited by about fifteen to fwefity 
Karaikees. Hei’e w'e met another Russian 
trader, who, when he was questioned how we 
w^*e likely to be treated at Parrennia, the next 
large ostrog between us and Igiga, said we 
should find it very little better than Kam- 
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very little tobacco left, no 

and nothing to serve instead of them, 

we were quite at a loss to conjecture how we 

should manage with those people. However, we 

pushed oriSggain, and after passing at some dis- 
s 

tance three more jourtas of Karaikees, we en- 
camped for the niglit on a cold and bleak moor, 
in preference to inhabiting the filthy subterra- 
neous jourtas of those treacherous rascals. 

On the 28th we started at daylight, but our 
dogs were so miserably weak that we did not 
arrive at Parrennia until seven in the evening. 
My Kyourshik was a fine smart young man, 
who often ran alongside of the dogs and en- 
couraged them ; and, as he complained that his 
father had taken the Whole twenty hands of 
tobacco to himself, I made him a present of 
some beads, which he said he wanted for his in- 
tended bride. 

Parrennia is an ostrog nearly as large as 
Kammina, and almost as well peopled. The 
Toyurie gave us such a hospitable reception 
that I began to think what thef trader told me 
was falser He made very fair promises over- 
night, when I retired to my sledge to sle^ 
with our party, as^ the Starosta told me by no 
means to trust toyself in one of their jourtas. 
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We were thus all well preps^red^ and passed, if 
not a comfortable night, at least one fre^from 
disferbance. It appears the Kammina Ky- 
ourshiks had related the impositions of their 
townsmen ; afud these good folk§.;^?f‘ere deter- 
mined to follow their example. When the 
morning of the 29th caflie, I expected to set out 
at an early hour, but not a dog^was to be seen, 
and we were informed that they would not let 
us have any unless we gave them as much to- 
bacco as we gave to the people of Kammina. 
One of my Klutchee peasalits also got alarmed 
at the bad accounts from Igiga, and refused to 
go any farther. However, after much persua-; 
sion, we prevailed on the peasant to lend u^l^ 
some of his dogs, the Starosta promising faith- 
fully to bring them back to him. Notwith- 
standing this, I found our forces so diminished 
(as I could only get sixteen dogs from the Ka- 
raikees) that it became necessary to leave a 
portion of my baggage behind me. I was 
obliged to pay eight sables down, and the rest 
in tobacco at I^ga, for sixteen miserable dogs. 
Our own dogs were almost starving ; y^t I could 
Ip^t prevail on those hard-hearted wretches to 
sell me a single fish. My iirterpreter therefore 
said, if I would take with me tRe most valuable 
« 2 
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of my .property, he would stay with the re* 
%IRSailer until I could send for it from Igiga. 
He assured me, at the same time, there “^as 
no danger of my baggage, or for him ; since 
these Karaltcos, said he, “ know^hat I am re- 
lated to the Reindeer Karaikee chiefs, ^ho pass 
here frequently; and they dare not offer any 
violence to me, for fear of haling it repaid to 
them tenfold.’^ 

Matters being thus arranged, we left those 
rapacious vilfains with more than ordinary plea- 
sure ; and, as it was late in the day, and the 
dogs weak, we only made a few versts before we 
stopped to pass the night. It was near a small 
<^se, on the banks of Parrennia river, thinly 
skirted with trees — a noVel sight, that made tlie 
scene more cheerful, for we had been travelling 
for a long time over extensive moors without a 
slvrub, where the fatigued eye saw no confine, 
and was lost in the immensity of unvaried space. 
On the plains between Parrennia and Igiga 
there ivere formerly a large number of Rein- 
deer Karaikees, with their herds ; but the bad 
conduct of the commandant and the people of 
the latter place disgusted them, and they have 
now de^k*ted them altogether. Part of them 
to the Tchbokchee aide, some to the* Aleu- 
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ters coast, and the remainder^o the coasjt of 
Tigil. It was bad policy to quarrel with sipch 
usrful neighbours; for Igiga has scarcefy any 
other resource, there being very few cattle there, 
and the fish by no means abundant.- The only 
reinde^l^ear them now are eT few herds at 
ToigofibiB, and two or.three small ones at Nya- 
konna. My pgpr dogs were so weak I was 
obliged to share rhy meat and iTiscuit with them, 
the famished condition of those poor indefatig- 
able animals being truly deplorable. 

The following morning# was quite warm: our 
dogs therefore were hardly able to raise a trot ; 
and tjiose we got at Parrcnnia did not seem 
much stronger. Yet the two Parrennia 
raikees who drove tliem were such unfeeling 
wretches, they constantly sat on their sledges, 
although they saw all the rest of the party on 
snow-shoes. I was obliged to threaten to flog 
them before I could make them follow our ex- 
ample. Here I am the strongest,” said I, 

and if you do not obey us we will immedi- 
ately punish y#u.” After this they were more 
cautious, and, whenever they saw iisi^walk, they 
walked also. 

In l;he afternoon we met the Commissary, 
who was accompanied by ten or tiVelve Cossawk, 
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to the Tchookchee fair, for the protection 
Igiga traders. I made a complaint to 
Mia of the treatment I had received, and rthe 
necessity of leaving my baggage. He expressed 
hi^regret Ut not being able to ^ve me some 
fish, as he had- a journey before him, an^ rather 
a small supply ; but,” said he, “ you 'jirill cer- 
tainly get to Igiga to morrdll^gand as for your 
baggage, my Cossacks shall bring it to you on 
their return.” Our dogs now had only half a 
fish each daily, and were become quite feeble : I 
therefore stopped ea-ly to give them a longer 
time to rest, although the place was so bleak 
and devoid of bushes that we with dflpculty 
scraped up from under the snow a few old rotten 
Sticks of the scrub pine, to boil our kettle. 

The morning of the 31st proving clear and 
cold, our dogs went on in a manner that sur- 
prised me until mid-day, when the heat over- 
came them, and two of my best dropped down 
with fatigue. However, on giving them some 
cold meat and biscuit, they recovered so far as 
to be able to follow us. These ^logs had come 
with me all the way from Klutchee; and I was 
determined to preserve them, if possible. My^ 
jtervants went on our snow-shqes, and 
we put the dogs bn our sledges. At last, how- 
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ever, the day became so hot, apd the 
soft, the poor animals all came to a fulklllli^ 
Indeed, we were ourselves not a little tiredy^ as 
walking on snow-shoes in soft wet snow is fa- 
tiguing work} and, although stripped to 
shirts, 'l^ade us perspire freely 

Our dried fish Jbjeing* now entirely expended, 
we were forcediHS^feed our dogs on reindeer 
meat and biscuits, of wdiich we had but a very 
small stock left. It was therefore but a trifling 
portion we could give to each ; but it refreshed 
and strengthened them, so*that I was enabled tq 
dispatch the Starosta, whose dogs were the 
stron^4 to Igiga, to beg the Commandant 
would send us assistance and food. By 
o’clock p. m. our dog% also seemed much re- 
cruited ; and when the sun descended, the night 
proving cold enough to harden the surface of thi 
snow, we ventured to continue our journey. I was 
truly surprized to see the ardour with which those 
poor miserable animals pushed forward, inso- 
much that by nine at night we met not fbr from 
Igiga the reinforcement of fresh dogs sqnt by 
the Commandant to meet us. Nothing could 
:^ceed the joy of our dogs on perceiving those 
from Igiga. They sprang into the air, teie||id 
aloud, and set forward with s6ch eagerness 
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meet them, it was impossible to restrain them. 
When they came up to them, they jumped 
upon them, and licked and fawned upon them, 
witn an expression of pleasure and satisfaction 
which it was impossible to mistake. We ap- 
proached the\own : it was utterly impossible to 
hold them back ; they set off‘ at full speed, an4». 
if it had not been for the assii^ance of several of 
the inhabitants^ who ran and caught hold of 
them, or threw themselves on the sledges, they 
would have upset us, and broken every thing to 
pieces ! 

In a short time I had arrived at the house 
where I was to take up my quarters — not a lit- 
tle pleased to find myself in a civilized pla.ee, 
after the filth, smoke, treachery, * and villainy of 
the Sedatchee Karaikees of Kammina and Par- 
rennia, who, I must do them the justice to say, 
were the most rapacious barbarians I ever saw, 
although I have seen the savages of many parts 
of the globe. After a calm and quiet Jiight’s 
rest, (the first I had experieficed since we left 
Veyty|ik,) I rose in the morning^quite refreshed, 
and went to pay my respects to the Command- 
ant. He quieted my fears concerning the bag^ 
gage, bj^l^suring me that, if the cossacks did 
nc^^urrij^e soon, lie would endeavour, badly as 
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they were off’ for food on the road, to send for 
it. He also advised me to hire the Reind^ 
Karaikees of Nyakonna to carry my baggage to 
that place, which was ninety versts on the road 
to Ochotsk. 

Igiga had been in very great distress for food; 
^nd if it had not been for the humane and ge- 
nerous disposition of the Reindeer Karaikees, 
who sent the Commandant from time to time 
supplies of reindeer, the inhabitants must have 
starved — for their stock of flour was likewise 
almost exhausted. The river affords but few 
fish; and the inhabitants, who have been nou- 
rished by the Reindeer Karaikees lor many 
years, do not exert themselves during the siun- 
mer season. laziness find improvidence, even 
in a better country, might produce want; but 
Jiere it seems inevitable. 

The situation of Igiga has nothing to recom- 
mend it. There are a few meadows ; and, cer- 
tainly, plenty of cattle might be reared there : 
but this also seems too much labour for those in- 
dolent people, \tho have but a small ndmjjer of 
cows. The sea, about the mouth of the river^ 
impeded by sand-banks, which not only make 
the navigation difficult, but perhaps|Sikewise 
prevent the fisl) from running into it. EartjNir 
H 5 
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along the coast, aboift thirty to forty versts, 
ther^ is a bay that would be much safer for the 
transports, as well as more suitable for a settle- 
ment. 

There are none of the fish here vwhieh are 
found on the Coasts of the North Qteean, 

such as cod-&h, flounders, herrings, &c. which 
are caught, however, in plenty about the Kurile 
Islands. Wliales, hair-seals, sea-lions, and other 
sea animals, abound, however, on the coasts of 
the Ochotsk sea. The flesh of these animals, to 
, eat often, is not wholesome ; and at Igiga they 
have had two or three times diseases occasioned 
by using it. There is a species of whale, the 
natives said, sometimes thrown upon the coast, 
which is absokilely poisonous, *and which the 
birds and beasts of prey never touch. They 
also mentioned that there was another species, 
the oil of which, almost immediately after the 
fish is eaten, is absorbed from the stomach, and 
passes out at all ^die pores so abundantly, as to 
spoil the clothes. If eaten in any quithtity, it 
produces at last severe griping, convulsions, and 
fevgr. 

I Wf^ very happy in having made soup of the 
mcipse’s^ilfe^d given me by the Tchookchees, 
wmchdl froee and preserved until my arrival ; 
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for I found the reindeer meat very poor and 
bad. As these animals eat nothing but moss^all 
the winter, they are not so fat after the month 
of March begins, and in April they are quite 
thin for at that time they have worms in the 
skin^ Ab<mt the SiHie period *they generate 
worms in the first stomach, having the appear- 
ance of a grub, oilly rather darker-coloured and 
larger. They cough them up, and throw them 
out at the nose. During the summer they feed 
on grass, or brouze on the small bushes ; their 
flesh, consequently, is best*m autumn, or in the 
early part of the winter. 

I made frequent excursions about Igiga on 
snow-shoes, and on sankas or sledges; but I 
never could find any •game ; nor was even a 
crow to be seen, except when enticed by the 
death of some unfortunate dog. Magpies 
seemed the only birds that attached themselves 
to that fhiserable spot : these seem so fond of 
the haunts of man that they jiever forsake him. 
The r^der will observe that this is the only 
part of Siberia*! have stigmatized with the ap- 
pellation of miserable: and it is butjustioftrfo 
isay, that from Kammina to Toomanqee there 
cannot be a more wretched district/if yoi|^ de- 
prive it of the Reindeer Kataikees; 4br it is 
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almost entirely composed of immense plains or 
m<x)rs covered with moss, and having scarcely 
any wood. I allude to the country lying along 
the sea-coast. 

On the 10th of tlie month, three Reindeer 
Kuraike'es and' two Toomannee men who had 
dogs at Nyakonna, agreed to carry my baggage 
to that place, and to kill lifteert head of reindeer 
to feed my dogs, for two pounds of tobacco, ten 
bottles of watky, and tliirteen roubles in money. 
At the same time I hired some of the Cossacks 
of the place to go to Parrennia and bring up the 
bagg'age I had left there with the interpreter ; 
and I thought myself now in a fair way to 
get on the road again. 

The weather continued very fine until the 
evening of the 12th; and on the 13th there 
was a severe snow-storm. This gave us some un- 
easiness on account of the Cossacks ; for should 
they be on one of those large moors and lose 
their way (where ijot a stick is to be found to 
light a fire), and the storm continue, they must 
perish with cold and Imnger. 

•f)n the 1 5th one of the Cossacks returned, hav- 
ing lost a dog, while the rest w^re too weak to 
continue their journey. This was a sore disap- 
pointment to me,* who wished to be off from this 
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dismal, half-starved place, where drunkenness 
seemed the only amusement, or rather qpnsola- 
tion, the inhabitants enjoyed. They were now 
put all to short allowance of flour and meat; 
yet to the watky, notwithstanding, they stuck. 
On the 20th of April, however, there was great 
rejoicing, the Commandant having received a 
present from some Tchookchee and Karaikee 
Reindeer men of five hundred head of reindeer. 
I was invited to go and see them killed ; I should 
rather say murdered. The poor animals were 
driven into an enclosure, made purposely, about 
the height of a man ; and many persons were sta- 
tioned on the outside at different parts of it. An 
opening was left at one end, where the deer were 
driven in ; and a crovstl of assailants with clubs 
and spears immediately attacked them, whilgj^ 
others guarded the entrance. As soon as the 
deer perceived themselves surrounded and as- 
sailed on all sides, a number of them darted 
furiously amongst the men that guarded the en- 
trance, and made their escape. The reindeer, 
when angry, ftrikes with his fore-feet, which 
being nearly as large as an ox's, and cloiemi, 
besides being well armed with horn, give a very 
severe blow. Several men were hurt by those 
which escaped ; the hunters, however, followed 
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them Vith their rifles, and shot them. It took 

c 

a^holej day to complete the work of destruction; 
and the Tchookchees said they could have done 
it much more quietly and quickly. 

Amongst the Tchookchees was a shaman, or 
conjuror. He' was a young man apparently 
about twenty-eight or thirty years old, tall, well 
made, with a lively countenance,' anjd a pair of pe- 
netrating small filack eyes, completely indicative 
of his profession. His hair hung in many little 
plaits all round his head ; and a number of large 
beads of various colours were strung about the 
plaits, and pushed close up to his scull. He 
wore a dress like a parka, ornamented with 
bunches of hair and leather strings, bits of 
carved bone and wood, skins of [inimals, dried 
and stuffed, &c. all curiously arranged. I was 
anxious to see him perform his incantations; 
and indeed he promised to exhibit ; but in the 
mean while some persons made him drunk, and he 
continued so,iintil my departure. The Karaikee 
shamans; when they are called upon to exert 
their skill, eat of the mushroom called mooh- 
ksaes^v or agaricus muscarius^ which immediately 
throws them into a phrenzy, and they literally 
foam at the mouth whilst uttering their caba- 
listical words, which are always carefully re- 
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membered by the hearers, and explained* after- 
wards by the magician when his fit is over. 

Igiga is situated in north latitude 63® 30*«, 
east longitude from St. Petersburgh 130o, and 
from Greenwich 160o; and although to the 
northward of Yakutsk, its situation near the" sea 
renders the climate much milder. It had at 
that time about one hundred houses, and nine 
hundred inhabitants; but has* since, in conse- 
quence of sickness, famine, &c. been much re- 
duced in population. 
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Route continued from Igiga — Numerical force of the 
party — Exchange no robbery — Inflammation of the 
eyes occasioned to the Author by the reflection of the 
sun from the snow — Karamandash — Drunken Karai- 
kees — Nyakonna — An adventure there — River Audonee 
— Warm springs — Voracity of the Cossack guides — 
Shooting excursion to Idle sea-coast — Marrow of the 
reindeer a luxury — Shortness of provisions on the 
road — Postman conveying the mail — Softness of the 
snow an impediment to travelling — Crossing a moun- 
tain — ^IVavelling virtues of the dogs — Toomannee — 
Author parts with his Cossack guides — Situation of 
Toomannee — Its drunken Toyune — A skilful sledge- 
(Iriver — River Tackyam — Speculation on the migration 
of wild-fowl — Encounter with a bear — Arrival at 
Yamsk — Character of the neighbouring inhabitants. 


At length iny baggage was brought to me 
in safety r anti on the 24th the Cossacks, willi 
their dogs and sledges, who agrr;ed to acconi- 
patjy^me, loping all ready, we departed. As I 
had but seven half-starved dogs, I took a light 
sledge, and putting on my snow shoes, deter- 
mined to conduetdt myself, in order to make it 
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lighter. Our party consisted of eight sledges, 
each drawn by seven or nine dogs ; and ^ had 
only four small reindeer to serve us and them for 
food during a jonrney of ninety versts to Nya- 
konna. I had not made two versts before I 
perceived that my dogs were tlie worst in tlie 
party ; and as the day was warm, and the Com- 
mandant said he would send a packet of letters 
which were not then ready, to* overtake me, I 
went slowly on ; and at length stopped in a 
small copse to pass the night. About two o’clock 
in the morning the pack^ arrived ; and, per- 
ceiving the I’ellow who brought it had some 
good dogs, I told him I must have a pair of 
them. He said the Commandant had charged 
him not to part with •any of his dogs. I told 
him I did not believe him ; and, laying liold of 
the dogs, took them from him by force. When 
he found it in vain to resist, he confessed that 
they were his own, and asked me to pay for 
them. With this request I complied, giving 
him twenty-five roubles, and he went eff well 
satisfied with liis bargain — for he said he had 
scarcely any food left to feed them. 

On the 25th we started again ; but the wea- 
ther was warm and the snow soft; so that I was 
all the time obliged to walk, and suffered much 
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fatigue. As the day advanced, the heat became 
oppressive ; . and, after ascending a small hill, 
our (iogs came to a full stop, and could go no 
farther. I had overheated myself, and caught 
a cold, which, added to the reflection of the sun 
from the surface of the snow, produced an in- 
flammation in my eyes so extremely painful I 
could hardly see to conduct my sledge. To re- 
main on a wild uninhabited plain with our small 
stock of provisions would have been imprudent* 
I therefore, sick as I was, set off with my party 
(through a thick mist. that hung over the moor), 
and with difficulty kept them together, as they 
had some watky amongst them, and had made 
rather too free with it. After the most painful 
and fatiguing time, we arrived about six in the 
evening at a place called Karamandash, only a 
few versts from Nyakonna, where we found the 
old Karaikee, according to his promise, had 
hung up for us in the jourta some reindeer meat, 
which was very acceptable, we having nothing 
left for^ supper. I immediately dispatched a 
messenger to let him know of Our arrival, and 
toij^equest him to come and sell us some rein- 
deer to serve us till we could get to Studonee 
river, where there was another taboon, and 
where we could dbtain st fresh supply. Having 
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made a small tent at Igiga, and being fearful the 
smoke of the jourta would increase the inflam- 
mation of my eyes, which ran a stream of scald- 
ing tear^,J ordered it to be pitched, and in- 
habited it in preference. The only medicine 
I had left proved very useful ^nes, namely, 
cream of tartar, and sulphate of zinc. Of the 
former I made a cooling beverage, with rice- 
water, of which I drank plentifully ; and of the 
latter I made a weak solution to wash my eyes. 

Two or three hours after our arrival, two 
Reindeer Karaikees came* to us; and, after a 
tiresome negociation, they at length agreed, for 
two jugs of watky, to deliver us the following 
day, or whenever I should be well enough to go 
to their jourtas, six good reindeer. 

My eyes were now so inflamed I was quite 
blind; and the Karaikees, having got drunk 
with the watky we gave them, pestered me so 
all night that I did not get a wink of sleep. I 
continued the application of the solution of 
zinc, and drank freely of my cream of tartar be- 
verage, which s% relieved me that by the 27th 
in the afternoon I placed myself in ^ covQcad 
sledge and proceeded to Nyakonna, the resi- 
dence of the Karaikees. The old chief, who 
had promised three deer, had hh all ready ; but, 
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as the others did not come according to promise, 
I sent my Cossacks in search of them. My eyes 
being now so far recovered that I could see 
tolerably well, I went out to endeavour to strike 
a new bargain with the old man, whose herd 
was rather small, for five more deer, as they 
were absolutely necessary to enable us to con- 
tinue our journey. I offered him beads, a Chi- 
nese sword, trinkets, needles, &c. which I had 
got ready, together with liquor and tobacco. 
After listening for some time to the offers we 
made him, he smiled, and said, “ These are 
pretty things, but I am an old man, and dislike 
such baubles. My great delight is to smoke, 
and, now and then, when I can buy liquor, to 
get heartily drunk; therefore you shall have 
the reindeer for watky and tobacco. I want 
nothing else.” Our bargain, consequently, was 
quickly finished, and the reindeer delivered to 
us. My Cossack guide, who was a little of a 
rogue, said the watky was too strong ; and, 
although I told him not to touch it, but give it 
them pure, he, against my orders, weakened it 
watej* ; and this circumstance had like to 
have caused a very serious misunderstanding. 
I was sitting alone, the Cossack and my servants 
having gone out of the tent ; and, fortunately. 
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I had just been cleaning my j>istols and reloadr 
ing them. The old fellow not finding higiself 
as drunk as he had a right to be, and as he 
thought he was the day before from the same 
quantity of liquor, said he was cheated, and be- 
came outrageous ; and he, and t#o of his com- 
panions, entered my tent with their knives 
drawn, in a threatening manner, telling me in 
bad Russian that I imposed bad liquor upon 
them. The pistols were already in my hands, 
and cocked ; I therefore raised them, and said 
to them, without moving f»om my seat, The 
first 'man that advances a step farther I shall 
shoot immediately/’ They were so thunder- 
struck with this reception that they immediately 
fell on their knees; anil, my Cossack and ser- 
vants coming in at the same instant, I causeci 
them to be disarmed, and said that when my 
other Cossacks came, they should be well flogged. 
The old chief now was so alarmed as to become 
sober ; he begged pardon a thousand times, and 
at last I accepted his apology (after ktiowing 
the trick played4)y the Cossack), and made him 
a present of another jug of strong liquor— with 
which he was soon heartily drunk. His daugh- 
ter, and the women about him, then rolled him 
in a deer-skin, tied him fast, arid put him away 
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for the night. On the following morning the 
fumes of the watky rose to the old chiefs head, 
and he was again troublesome, when I ordered 
my man to treat him with four or five glasses of 
strong rum I had, which put him to rest for the 

My Cossacks returned unsuccessful ; but they 
said if I would move off for a few versts, and 
leave them half a jug of watky, they would en- 
gage to get from the chief ^s men some seaVs fat 
that we saw there, and also some more rein- 
deer. I readily complied with their proposal, 
and, moving on a few versts to the spot pointed 
out, encamped there for the night. Just as I 
was going to bed my men arrived, bringing 
with them some reindeer and a quantity of 
seal’s fat, and saying that they had left the 
old man and all his party most gloriously 
drunk. This good news made me sleep more 
contentedly, having now a stock of twelve deer, 
and some seal's fat for the dogs, which would 
last us until we could arrive at Studonee river, 
where there there was another-party of Rein- 
deer Karaikees. 

We set out early on the 29th and found the 
weather too warm; for, the moment the sun 
shone, the dogiS becfihne unable to travel. I 
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therefore determined to sleep during the heat 
of the day, and travel in tfie evening and at 
jiight, when the surface of the snow was gene- 
rally frozen so as to bear the dogs and allow the 
sledges to slip over it easily. This arrangement 
also suited well the state of my eyes^ which were 
as yet so weak that I found the reflection of the 
sun upon the snow rather increase their discom- 
posure. 

We remained on the spot where the dogs 
stopt until six in the evening, when we con- 
tinued our route along th^anks of the Studo- 
nee river. 

During the night the dogs performed so well, 
that by nine o^clock a. m. on the 13th we were 
within sight of the sea^ or rather I should say 
of the ice that covered it. 

The river Studonee runs for about fifty versts 
between two ridges of mountains, which in some 
parts approach so near, on either side, as to 
leave but a narrow path on the banks, though, 
when within eight or ten versts of the sea, the 
space widens, ajid the river divides itself into 
three or four branches, to water a coipside|;i^bJi? 
extent 6f meadow land. Just before we entered 
the valley, we came to the warm springs, well 
known to persons who have* travelled here. 
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They gush from the side of a steep hill, and 
form a small rivulet that joins Studonee river. 
One of my Chinese who wished to wash himself 
was the first to go to the rivulet ; but he no 
sooner touched the water than he ran off quite 
alarmed, to come and tell me that it was hot. 
1 found it much more than tepid; and my guide, 
who had been there the last wintser, said it was 
then so hot, they could not keep their hands in 
it for an instant. The water had a chalybeate 
taste, and a strong smell of sulpliur and rotten 
eggs. Here we sa^ several white partridges, 
and I had the good fortune to kill three or 
four. 

Our Cossacks had been so liberal in feeding 
themselves and the dogs,^ that we had but a very 
scanty portion left of reindeer’s meat; and 
what made this the more unpleasant was, that 
when we encamped in the valley, we were not 
able to discover a jourta or any signs whatever 
of the Reindeer Karaikees, said to inhabit that 
part ofi the country. My Cossack guide had 
acknowledged to me at Igiga, tfiat he had only 
hsec once, before on that road, last winter. I 
therefore hired one of the Sedatchee Karaikees 
of Karamandash, to accompany me. He being 
an active young lad, with a good rifie which he 
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knew how to manage well, l^furnished him with 
a stock of ammunition, and dispatched him im- 
mediately to try if he could not kill a seal or 
some game. Some of the Cossacks were sent 
in another direction, to see if they could find 
the Reindeer men. 

These Cossacks were* such terrible consumers 
of animal food, besides their being obliged also 
to give the dogs a good portion to keep up their 
strength, that my stock was exhausted twenty- 
four hours at least sooner than I expected. It 
was now one o’clock p. nft when the Cossacks 
returned unsuccessful, and the Karaikee not 
making his appearance, I armed myself with 
my double-barrelled gun, and giving a rifle to 
my Cossack, we set ofFbn our snow-shoes direct 
for the sea-coast, which did not appear mow, 
than three versts distant. We found it, how- 
ever, at least six versts, and, what with the soft- 
ness and depth of the snow, and the heat of the 
sun, were heartily tired ere we got there. We 
had the mortification also to find the sea frozen 
out as far as tBe eye could reach, and not an 
opening any where to be seen. 

Near one of the branches of the river I shot 
a partridge, and afterwards a duck on the same 
branch. These, with two reindeers’ tongues 
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and some lea and biscaits, would seirVe ibr a 
supper Tor us all, but we should have had no- 
thing for our dogs or ourselves die following day. 
Whilst I was reflecting on the unpleasant situa- 
tion of our affairs, I kept walking along the 
coast, and had made not more than a couple of 
versts farther when I jfierceived, at a distance 
from us, somet^iing sticking up oh end like the 
posts of some old ballagan. I said to the Cos*- 
sack, “ Bet us continue on and see what those 
posts are ; perhaps there are some inhabitants 
near them,” On approaching nearer, we dis- 
covered them to be the bones of a whale, which, 
as the Karaikees use them in the spring for 
shoeing their sledges,* they had stuck up to dry 
and preserve them. The reader will rbadily 
Conceive our joy, when, on going to examine 
them, we saw the fresh tracks of the reindeer 
and sledges which had been there but the day be- 
fore, from all appearance. I therefore sent the 
Cossack immediately on their track, directing 
him, the moment be discovered the jourta, to 
return to the tent and let us kfiiow where it was 

* Indeed the Kamtchatdales and all the natives of those 
countries use bonC runners in the spring, when the snow 
is soft, which they,,say slip through it much more easily 
than wood. 
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situated i and I made my way badi as quickly 
as the heat of the sun and the deptif of the 
snow would permit ; but not without great fa^ 
tigue. 

About fifteen minutes after my return, the 
Cossack arrived, having discovered the jourta 
behind the mountain opposite to our tent, only 
about th^ree versts off. ‘ Great joy now beamed 
upon the before long and serious faces of the 
party ; and, furnishing the Cossacks with guns, 
powder, and ball, together with thirty hands of 
tobacco, I sent them to demand the reindeer 
already paid for at Igiga, and to buy an ample 
stock to serve us all the way to Toomarinee. 
« Pay well,^’ said I, for what you buy ; but 
do not come away without a good supply/' 

At nine o'clock a. m. on the 1st of May, the 
young Karaikee returned quite tired and hun- 
gry, having walked out a considerable distance 
on the ice, and not seen a single animal of any 
description the whole time. In the afternoon 
the Cossacks m’rived,i bringing with them the 
foiu;|J^eer ;^aid for b^ore, and eight more in ex- 
chan^jf^4he thl^s I sent by them. Two of 
the KaraiKees accompanied them, who brought 
me a bag of seals' fat, requestipg I would give 
them some powder and lead for it. I Complied 

i2 
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with their request, <ind i||j^d a couple of flints 
and steels, with a dram or two of watky ; and 
they went off quite delighted with their bargain. 
We thanked our stars and the whale’s-bones 
which had been stuck up by the Karaikees, as 
we should otherwise have been in a starving 
condition. There were thirteen men with me, 
who were all rapacious flesh-eaters; besides our 
having to feed sixty-seven dogs. The reader 
will consequently form some judgment of the 
anxiety I felt in a country destitute of game, 
except a few white partridges which inhabit the 
copses, and are very wild and difficult to shoot 
in the spring. 

The rest of the afternoon was employed in 
taking the skins from the deer, and cutting 
them up, so as to render them convenient to 
carry. It proved not only an amusement but a 
feast for the Cossacks, when I ordered the heads, 
legs, and offal, to be consumed by the dogs and 
themselves om the spot. They sucked the brains 
raw, as well as the juice from the joints, and ate 
the sinews in the same state, so that it was diffi- 
cult to determine which of the two were the 
more ravenous — the dogs or the men. I kept 
the tongues anjJ the thigh bones for my own 
use ; for I found the marrow, when boiled, as 
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delicate as fresh butteyr^:and^the tongues were a 
luxury not always to be had in the civilized 
world. 

In the evening we commenced our journey 
towards Toomaiinee, My sledge wai in front, 
my Chinese in the centre, and my Cossack guide 
in the rear. This arrangement became neces- 
sary, to prevent any of the party stopping, or 
taking any of the provisions without orders ; as 
part of the meat was boiled, and the Igiga peo- 
ple were such hungry fellows, they would eat 
all our stock in one day, if permitted. 

We arrived now near some mountains which 
bound that part of the sea-coast; and were 
obliged to make our way round them in order 
to get into the direct road to Toomannee. By 
eight o’clock on the 2nd of May, after following 
the windings of the small river Hachinna, we 
got again on the sea-coast, and encamped for 
the day, having made between sixty and seventy 
versts. In spite of the strict watch we kept, 
some hungry fellow stole a portion of the boiled 
meat. I therefore called them all before me, 
and declared that I now should pasS ovef* this 
first offence, but the next one should be pu- 
nished severely ; and that no one of the party 
had a right to touch the provisions but at the 
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Stated times of eating, every one should 

have a full allowance, lliey were in fact a mi- 
serable set of fellows, lazy, disobedient, and 
affrighted at the smallest difficulty; but their 
appetites never failed them, and they seemed 
never happy but when eating. 

Fearful lest the reader should imagine they 
are the descendants of those brave fellows who 

41 

conquered Siberia, I must beg to undeceive 
him, and to inform him they are a race between 
the Russians and Karaikees, who have been 
taken into the service as Cossacks, because the 
colour of their skins and their high cheek-bones 
led to that selection. 

In spite of the canine appetites of my party, 
I felt less inquietude than before, since my guide 
assured me we could arrive in two days more 
at Toomannee, where there was food in plenty. 

On the night of the 2nd we were again 
obliged to make our road round a mountain 
that lined the Qoast ; and, early on the morn- 
ing of the 3rd we met a postman with two 
sledges, who was conducting |^e mail from 
Ochocsk td Igiga and Kamtchatka. He was a 
foolish talkative fellow, and told a long history 
to the Cosii^ks of the scarcity of fish and food 
at Toomannee and Yamsk,Svhich alarmed them 
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exceedingly. I was ^fcj ength obliged to break 
off the conversation^y telling them I did not 
believe a tenth part of what he related, and or- 
dering them to proceed without farther delay. 

By nine o’clock a. m. the sun became so hot, 
and the snow so soft, that we foand it necessary 
to encamp. Although .the postman’s story was 
exaggerated, and embellished to suit the gaping 
fellows who questioned him, I could not divert 
myself of the anxiety it created, supposing only 
a small part of it to be true ; and it evidently 
made my party very serious. However, after 
a good hearty breakfast, and a dram each, they 
seemed to cheer up, and forgot what had been 
related to them. I told them to be less voraci- 
ous, and put their trust’in God, who had already 
given us proofs of his interposition in our favoqf ; 
and tliat all would go right and properly. 

After breakfast, I found my Chinese cook 
seized with an inflammation in his eyes, resem- 
bling what I had experienced myself. I there- 
fore treated him in the same manner, wi|4i cream 
of tartar inwardly, and a weak solution of the 
white vitriol to wash his eyes ; and in fouiwlays 
he recovered. Indeed, during our journey, se- 
veral of the party were affected in this way, 
the reflection of the sun from* the snow being 
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very strong and painful^tp the eyes. My re- 
medy, however, cured them all. 

About six o’clock in the evening departed 
again ; and, having a steep ridge x)f mountains to 
cross, the Cossacks prayed for a^ght night. 
The highest of the ridge, called Villegirjskoy 
Khrebet, one that is generally crossed, 

and we did not get to its summit until near two 
o’clock in the morning. A thick mist lay upon 
it, that frightened those timid fellows, and they 
wanted to remain there until the sun rose to 
disperse it; but I insisted on proceeding, as- 
suring them they would find the atmosphere 
clearer as they descedlfed, for, at that season of 
the year, in calm weather, the vapours which 
rise after the heat of the day, rest on the moun- 
tain- tops, whilst lower down there is not a cloud , 
to be seen. This proved to be the case here, 
though we did not accomplish our descent with- 
out some difficulty as well as danger, and were 
obliged to lash sharp stakes to the runners of 
the sledges, to prevent them from sliding down 
too fast, and killing our dogs. 

After getting safe over the mountain, we con- 
tinued our route on a river, running through a 
deep chasm, between two ridges of mountain^ as 
high as those w^ passed t and the lowland at 
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their bases offered us tjie novel sight of a strip 
of fine poplar and sprhce trfees. As we had not 
seen any thing but a gopse since our departure 
from Nyakonn^ this proved a very agreeable 
sight, and^lieved the eye from the continued 
sameness of prospect that hacf wearied it beyond 
measure. 

Our party now proceeded on wllli such spirit, 
that by nine o’clock on the 4tb of May we had 
made such a large portion of the distance as left 
no room to doubt of our arriving early the fol- 
lowing morning at Toomannee. The food of 
our dogs, which we were obliged to feed well, in 
order to keep up their ^rength, was so far ex- 
pended, that I was obliged to give them a por- 
tion of the meat set ajjart for ourselves, so as to 
make their allowance sufficient for that day. I 
could not but feel thankful to these poor dlhi- 
mals for conveying us so well, and on a sparing 
allowance, through that dreary country. Their 
extreme docility, and aptitude for supporting 
great fatigue on a slender allowance, was well 
proved ; and, in fact, as they go lighdy over the 
snows, they are vastly superior to the reindeer 
where the snow is deep. 

,^e encamped this day in a small valley 
which we entered, near a rivulet, and found 
i5 
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ourselves closely surrounded on all sides by a 
rampart of steep mduntains, apparently without 
an opening through which we might depart 
again. After a refreshing sleep, however, we 
found our way out by following the course of 
the rivulet thropgli a chasm by which it forced 
its way between the mountains on the. opposite 
side. We ascended gradually until we arrived 
at its source, which was on the summit of a very 
high mountain. It was fortunate that we arrived 
there before night, for the descent on the oppo- 
site side was so steep and dangerous, that, al- 
though we tied stakes as before to our runners, 
it required our utmost exertions to keep the 
sledges from foiling on the dogs. In spite of 
our best endeavours, one of them went down so 
rapidly as to fall on the animals, and killed one 
of'^them on the spot. We esteemed ourselves 
fortunate that none of us were maimed or killed. 

By nine o’clock on the 6th we arrived at Too- 
mannee : and the first thing I remarked on ar- 
riving was a group of fine fat dogs, such as we 
had seen no where since we left t]ie North coast 
of Kamtchatka. On questioning the Toyune^ 
aiid promising him watky and tobacco, I was 
assured that he would furnish me that very even- 
ing with as many dogs as. I wanted, and like- 
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wise with a stock of dried fish, to serve for the 
road from Yamsk to Tcvvisk. He said he 
thought I might easily arrive at Towisk with 
dogs ; but from thence to Ochotsk I should be 
obliged to go with the Reindeer Tongusees. 
This, although not as pleasant news as I could 
have wished, did not certainly* correspond with 
the frightful story of fhmine, &c. that the lying 
postman told us. Perceiving ^the good disposi- 
tion of tlie people I tiad to deal with, I ordered 
a liberal quantity of watky and tobacco to be 
given to them, who, without our asking them, 
had already turned up ‘the sledges, and new 
shod with whalebone ^ose which had been 
broken or injured by the road. 

I here discharged the Igiga Cossacks, well 
pleased to get rid of such a thoughtless, undis- 
ciplined set, who were indeed so improvident 
that, if not strictly w^atched, they would eat all 
the food they had in one day, although starva- 
tion should await them the next. I found, on 
examining my account, that I had killed up- 
wards of forty deer, since my arrival *at Igiga, 
to feed them and their dogs. 

Toomannee is situated close on the sefl^coiJst, 
at the mouth of the river Toomannee, and 
abounds with fish, hair-seals, game, &c. — and 
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formerly large quantities of fish, in times of 
scarcity, used to be sent from thence to Igiga or 
to Yamsk. Now, they say, they sometimes e3t4 
perience themselves a scarcity ; fish of late years 
not having been so plentiful as formerly. Too- 
mannee consists of five or six jourtas, peopled 
with Sedatchee ICaraikees, men and women, to 
the number of forty or fifty ; but the males only 
amounted to aboqt eighteen, and most of them 
boys. 

In a short time after our arrival, the Toyune 
of Toomannee, to whom I gave watky for dogs, 
was completely drunk ; and, although he could 
scarcely speak tg give^Jiis orders, yet he recol- 
lected his promise, and the dogs were all pre- 
pared by six in the evening, when we set out 
towards Yamsk. 

©n setting off, I was not a little annoyed at 
perceiving my driver was drunk; and in the 
course of five or six versts he overturned the 
sledge several times. He was the only man of 
the attendants, all the other drivers being boys 
from eleven to eighteen years of a^e. Notwith- 
standing these mishaps, I perceived that he was 
a fiiost good-natured fellow, and really an ex- 
pert driver. I therefore bore all patiently ; and 
ere we had been an hour pn the road, he got 
quite sober again. Our way led over a pretty 
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steep ascent, where he was obliged to walk, and 
the perspiring freely seemed to chase away the 
fiSmes of the liquor. He soon convinced me of 
his skill in driving down the mountain, and over 
a large arm of the sea, on the ice, which we 
'were obliged to pass, and where the rough and 
uneven surface made it difficult to pick our way. 

The Toomannee dogs were fat and in high 
spirits, and went over the snow, with a swiftness 
we had no where experienced since we left the 
Aleiiter’s coast ; while the boys who drove them 
exhibited much more skill and courage than the 
Igiga Cossacks. 

My two Chinese whd'^ad been now for a 
long time accustomed to go slowly, at first could 
not keep their seats on the sledges, and fell off 
several times, to the great amusement of the 
Karaikees, who sometimes let them run a coffsi- 
derable distance before they stopped to take 
them on the sledge again. At length they be- 
came so„ fatigued, I was obliged to order the 
boys to wait for them, and be more cautious in 
driving. 

Not long after this we halted; and, at six o^clock 
on the evening of the 6th again pursued our jour- 
ney ; and although the weather was warm and the 
snow soft, our dogs went off at a trot, and conti- 
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niied at a good* pace all the night. By eight 
o’clock on the 7th we arrived at the mouth of the 
river Tackyam, where we found a jourta, and a 
family of six or seven persons. The host, when 
he heard us say we should wish to have another 
sledge and dogs, proposed to accompany us, 
without making any conditions whatever. I 
therefore gave him walky, tobacco, beads, pow- 
der and ball, as ^nuch as I thouglit ample pay- 
ment for his sledges and dogs. But he proved 
a man of nice conscience, and insisted on giving 
me fifty squirrel skins, as he said I had greatly 
overpaid him ; and I was forced to accept of 
them. 

I was deliglited with the smart active Too- 
mannee boys, and not less so with tlieir parents, 
who had taught them at that early age to con- 
du«..t sledges, hunt, and render themselves use- 
ful. The old Kyourshik assured me the young* 
est of the boys who were with me had already 
killed several seals, and shot a bear only the day 
before we arrived, although he was but ten years 
of age. 

Whilst we were talking, he pulled a rag out 
of his ‘^pocket, in which he had carefully envel- 
loped three or four small iron shot. Tell me,” 
said he, you who have come so far and seen so 
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many different countries, — to what people do 
these iron shot belong, which I found in the breast 
of a goose 1 killed last spring?’/ On examin- 
ing them, and showing them to my Chinese, we 
were all of opinion they were from China, or 
Japan, the only nations I know» who make use 
of iron shot to shoot birds. It would appear 
from this, tliat the water -fowl, which winter in 
China or Japan, return to the north-eastern 
parts of Siberia to breed in the spring ! 

After our arrival at the jourta it began to 
snow, and the weather beca^me damp, warm, and 
disagreeable. My driver said that, as the snow 
was soft, we had better commence our journey 
at six o’clock, for the dogs could not go fast. 
He requested, besides, ffiat I would get my guns 
ready ; for some bears had lately robbed thdr 
ballagans, which were about three versts off, of 
the seal’s fat they kept there ; and it was gene- 
rally in such weather they made their ap- 
pearance. 

All our guns being prepared, we departed; 
but the snow v.ias so deep and soft, our dogs 
with difficulty raised a trot now and then and 
all the drivers walked on their snow^-shoes to 
relieve them. When we approached tlie sea- 
coast, and not far from the ballagans the Ka- 
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raikees had told us of, we observed the dogs 
began to snuff the air, and become very uneasy ; 
when, all of a sudden, a bear of a large size 
crossed our road, and made for a forest not far 
off, at full speed. My dogs, being the foremost, 
pursued him immediately (as, indeed, did all 
the rest), and soon brought me within shot of 
him, as he was about to enter the woods. I 
fired my rifle, and placed a bullet in his ham, 
just below the hip-bone. This made him limp, 
and, stopping all at once, he turned furiously 
round upon the dogs, which frightened them 
and made them turn bs&cjj;: from him, so as to 
prevent my firing a second time. However, the 
other dogs coming up, he again made off through 
the woods at full gallop, although one leg ap- 
peared much injured, and the snow was up to 
his belly at every step. The whole pack, 
amounting to seventy or eighty dogs, seemed to 
make light of tlieir sledges, and^followed him in 
full cry. Some got entangled in the trees; 
others broke out of their harness; and a third 
set overturned their sledge ; that never was 
there, more fun and confusion at any hunt ! The 
skill and strength of my driver, who was an 
atliletic man, nearly six feet high, kept my dogs 
clear of the trees until Wthin about a hundred 
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yards of the bear, who had pow laid down with 
fatigue. Two of our drivers having guns, and 
being on snow-shoes, went within about fifty 
yards of him, and tried to fire; but having 
fallen in the snow two or three times, they wetted 
their guns, and could not get them to go off. 
As I had no snow-sho6s, I was obliged to get 
my driver and another to assist ^me to walk up 
within shot of the bear, wdio, I perceived, had 
now set himself upon his haunches, and, foam- 
ing with rage, was only waiting to recover his 
breath in order to make an attack on the young 
Karaikee before himst^ Re tried in vaiQ *to fire 
his gun ; but I had the good fortune to cdme 
up within forty yards of the animal’s side, just 
as he raised himself on liis legs to commence his 
attack ; and I put a bullet through his lungs 
that caused him to roll over on his back in an 
instant, to the great joy of all the party. How- 
ever, they woulB not let me go near him ; nor 
would they approach him themselves until I 
had fired another bullet into his head for,” 
said they, a bear is not to be trusted ; as long 
as he has a spark of life in him, he will use his 
paws.” The eldest Karaikee then went with 
me up to the bear, and, pulling out his knife, 
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Stuck the point in his eyes before the others 
^began to skin him. As tlie flesh of these ani- 
mals is excellent food for dogs, the Karaikees 
cut it off from the bones, and placed it on their 
sledges. In taking the skin from one of the thighs, 
my driver discovered an old wound, from which 
he extracted the iron h^ad of an arrow, with a 
small piece of the wood affixed to it. He was 
surprised, on examining it, to perceive that it 
was one he had set in the bear’s path the au- 
tumn before, and lost, by its not hitting the 
animal in the right plt^ce. * The natives set a 
bo^ fiy iiTow, with a'rrijifger affixed to it, and 
a J^ring placed across the path frequented 
by the bears, and so contrived, that when an 
animal touches the string, the arrow strikes him 
inoithe side, and often pierces the heart or the 
lungs. He is either killed on the spot, or re- 
ceives such a severe wound tlta^ they can track 
him by the blood, and shoot hiiife ' 

So much time was lost by our sport and kill- 
ing the t)ear, that we did not get far during the 
night. Instead of going first, ‘as I had done 

* His bow had been set at least one hundred versts 
from where we killed the bear. 
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previously, I now stayed behind the party to 
relieve our dogs ; for they had beat the road for . 
a considerable time. This was rather unlucky ; 
for in the mean while two bears crossed our 
road, which the Karaikees did not fire at be- 
cause their rifles were wet ; and so they made 
their escape. 

We encamped early on the morning of the 
8th, all being quite tired, and determined to 
repose ourselves for some time longer than 
usual ; feeling assured that a few hours’ travelling 
in the evening would bring»us safely to Yamsk. 

After a refreshing sleep w started ^^||n in 
the evening, and arrived before midnight^'at 
Yamsk. The under-officer, who had the com- 
mand here, was absent ;* but his wife assured me 
every thing should be arranged for my de- 
parture on the following evening. 1 received 
here many presents of ducks, reindeers’ tongues, 
berries, &c. dSfi my hostess, who had a nice 
comfortable little dwelling, treated me with the 
greatest kindness and hospitality. 

It afforded mS pleasure to see the Karaikees 
of this side the Ochotsk sea much less fond of 
liquor, and more addicted to tea-drinking, than 
those of the other coast. Indeed they appeared 
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to be a different rape of men altogether, being 
mild, active, and hospitable, — and very moderate 
in all their demands. Dram-drinking makes 
many of the natives of Kamtchatka poor as rats, 
and as devoid of principle as of property. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Situation of Yamsk — Journey continued — Excursion 
over a mountain — Expeifitious descent — Accident oc- 
curring to the Author and the driver of his sledge — 
i’eculiar benefit of sleep to the traveller — River Seglan 
— Passage on the ice to the sea — Prevalence of snow — 
Village, river, and bay of Aula — Civil host — Prosecu- 
tion of the journey along the sea-coast — Mode of 
catching seals practised by Tongusees — Ostrog of 

Arman — Laraoots, or Tongpsee Reindeer meo — Arrival 
at Towisk — Detention^y a snow-storm — Difficulties 
of the route — Active habits of the Tongusees — A tre- 
mendous cliff — Advantage of snow-shoes — Absconding 
of several of the Author^ attendants — Pusillanimity of 
the Cossack guide — Scantiness of provisions — Author’s 
suspicions as to the Cossack. 

Yamsk, situated on the river Yamsk, about 
ten versts fi^oin the sea, consists of fifteen 
houses, with forty to fifty inhabitants; half of 
them Russians and the rest Karaikees. We had 
now got into a\;ountry rather mountainous, but 
covered with fine forests of larch, vfhere? there 
is plenty of moss, and where the Lamoots* and 

* Lamoots are the Wild Rfeindeer Tongusees, who 
seldom inhabit one spot more than a month or two at a 
time. 
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Tongusee Reindeer men feed their herds in 
winter. In summer these migrate, for the pur- 
pose of fishing, to Toomannee, and even to the 
rivers far beyond. Within a few years past 
some of the Lamoots have made their appear- 
ance on the coast of Tigil in Kamtchatka. I 
found the people of Yamsk were equally ac- 
tive and kind with those of Toomannee ; and 
they immediately examined and shod the sledges 
with bone, without being ordered. 

Every thing being now ready, I bade adieu 
to my kind hostess, aiid set forward about seven 
in the evening towards*' Towisk. Though I had 
always heard that the Tongusees were a mild 
well-disposed people, I did not yet relish the 
idea of changing my mode of travelling, having 
alf eady experienced, even in the worst of roads, 
and when almost bare of food, the indefatigable 
temper of the dogs. Hitherto they had con- 
ducted us in safety, and I felt attached to them. 
Moreover those treacherous savages at Kam- 
mina certainly gave us an opportunity of try- 
ing, them. 

night proved frosty, and hardened the 
snow, so that our dogs went merrily on, and 
performed a round distance before eight o’clock 
on the morning of the tenth, when, coming near 
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some high mountains, and the sun shining forth, 
I concluded it best to pitch* our tent until the 
evening. Breakfast finished, and not feeling 
inclined to sleep, I walked to the foot of one of 
the nearest mountains, which was very steep ; 
but, as it appeared in several# spots bare of 
snow, I thought it woujd be easy to climb to 
the summit, and have a fine prospect of the sur- 
rounding country. After much •fatigue in get- 
ting to what I thought was the highest part, I 
discovered another spot higher, and so on for 
two or three times ; until at length I was quite 
tired, liaving walked and.climbed for two hours 
before accomplishing our object. At last I 
found myself on the summit of the highest of 
six mountains, which formed a large semicircle, 
offering on one side an extensive view of the 
sea, and on tlie other hills, rivers, forests, and 
valleys, in perfect panorama ; and, though co- 
vered with snow in most parts, forming alto- 
gether an enchanting view, lighted as it was by 
a most brilliant sun and an unclouded sky. As 
the mountain itself had no particular attraction, 
after feasting my eyes on this delightful pros- 
pect, I thought myself amply repaid for my far 
tigue, and prepared to descend to my tent, that 
looked like a small speck on the snow. 
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I had only walked a few yards, over a part 
of the mountain that was bare of snow, when 
I was alarmed by discovering near me a heap 
of fresh beards dung ; but, as the ground was 
covered with moss, I could see none of the 
tracks, and therefore could form no conjecture 
as to what course the animal bad taken. My 
situation was by no means agreeable, as I had 
left my tent without my gun, or even a stick to 
defend myself. It immediately occurred to me 
that the safer mode would be to return to the 
snow-covered side qf the mountain, where the 
tracks would be easily seen, and where also I 
could slide quickly down the steep. This I did, 
and accomplished a descent in twenty minutes^ 
over a space which it had cost me two hours to 
ascend. When I related to the natives what I 
had seen, they said it was dangerous to go on 
those mountains in the spring, when^bare of 
snow, as the bears often came from their dens 
to sun themselves on the moss. This circum- 
stance 'induced me ever after not to move a step 
without my gun. 

X^e^ Y^unsk drivers proved quite as active 
j«id indefatigable as the Toomannee people ; 
and, the afternoon being cool, they were all 
ready to start Ut 6 p. ih. on the lOth. Our 
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passage over the mountain was made with a ra- 
pidity that surprised me; but the Toyune, who 
accompanied me liimself, said he feared we 
should experience some difficulty in the valleys, 
where, at that time, the small rivers and rivu- 
lets were free from ice, and, behig swelled by 
the thawing of the snovws, could not be passed 
without the trouble of making bridges. After 
descending from the mountains, we had not 
made more than three or four versts before w^e 
found his observation verified ; and we were 
obliged to construct a bridge of trees and bushes 
to get our sledges over a creek that ihipeded 
our passage. 

The way now became woody, and very un- 
even. Our dogs were filt and strong ; and, my 
driver being rather an elderly man,«fbund Ihb 
strength insufficient to manage them, when a 
covey of partridges, or a black cock, rose up 
before them. Whilst we were in the thickest 
part of a forest, all of a sudden a fox started up 
from under the brush-w^ood, and the dogs im- 
mediately started After him at full speed. My 
driver’s strength being exhausted, he Was fin- 
able to guide them any longer, and at length 
they dashed the sledge and overturned it against 
a tree, bruised the old man’s thigh in a terrible 
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manner, and occasioned to me a slight contu- 
sion, — I thanking my good stars that they had 
not broken my neck ! Two of them broke loose 
from the sledge, and it was some time before we 
could catch them again. 

My large add best rifle had the back-stock 
lliattered to pieces, which rendered it unfit for 
service. 

We now met with several places quite bare 
of snow, and others covered deeply with water ; 
and in fact altogether such bad travelling, 
through woods and marshes, that we became 
excessively fatigued, and happy to stop early on 
the morning of the 11th, to eat our breakfast, 
and recruit our strength with a refreshing sleep. 

A traveller can go through great fatigue on 
fetle food*, but he cannot do without a good 
portion of sound sleep, whether his fare be 
plentiful or not. This balin of human woe 
is absolutely necessary to repair the ravages 
which anxiety and fatigue make upon the mind 
.and body of a travelling man. I have observed 
that it was not when I Slept longest that 
f Mt^^mbst refreshed, but when my sleep was 
k>und and undisturbed, though it were of much 
shorter duration. 

Havityg entered a fine .forest of larch and 
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spruce, free of underwood, ^ pitched our tents 
on a smooth moss-covered spot, entirely bare of 
snow, and which the Lamoots had apparently 
occupied but a day or two before. I found all 
my drivers had reindeer meat of their own, in- 
dependently of the stock I provided for them. 
This proved them to be provident travelled 
and they said the reindeer men in their neigh^ 
bourhood always furnished them whenever 4111 
emergency required. 

After refreshing ourselves amply, we left our 
encampment towards evening to traverse ano- 
ther large tract of low woody and marshy coun- 
try, and to pass the river Seglan, as well as some 
lesser streams, which lay in our road. Indeed, 
in the spring, when the snows begin to thaw, 
every hollow or ravine makes a rivulet. 

It was near midnight when we arrived at tlie 
Seglan, which was perfectly free of ice, rapid, 
about knee-deep at the place where we forded 
it, and near a quarter of a verst wide. The 
drivers were obliged to unload the sledges, and 
carry the baggage over on tlieir backs. This 
cost much time and fatigue ; nor had*wc beeii 
long on our road again, before our course wdte 
arrested by another stream, ^hich, although 
K 2 
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deeper than Seglan^ was narrow, — and we car- 
ried the sledges over without unloading them. 
It is but justice to say, that I never met more 
hardy, good-natured, indefatigable people than 
these, who were not afraid to wet their feet, like 
the gentlemen Cossacks , of Igiga. The latter, 
ilfcdecd, would have adandoned every thing 
ijooner than expose their precious persons. 

After going through a thick swamp, some 
versts in extent, and some large forests, we de- 
scended a small river on the ice to the sea. We 
then crossed on the ioe an immense bay, bounded 
by very steep mountains, and were happy to en- 
ter the woods on the opposite side, where we 
found a little shelter from a snow-storm that 
liad just commenced, and that made the day 
cokl, dreary, and uncomfortable. We were 
disappointed exceedingly when we searched in 
vain for a convenient place to pitch our tent 
in ; and at length stopped near a thick copse, 
close by an open rivulet. Here the snow was 
so deep that, after we had made our fire, it sank 
dawa near four feet before it g6t to the ground. 
1 liaQ given my people a dram or two during 
me night, when taking the baggage across the 
river ; and I now again ordered them another 
allowance, for which th^ expressed their 
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thanks, and seemed quite merry, in spite of the 
storm. 

It snowed during all the 12th ; but having 
become almost calm in the evening, we conti* 
nued our journey, crossed several mountains, 
and made a considerable distance by six o’clock 
in the morning of the d3th. Finding the wigd 
much increased, and the snow drifting in cloudy, 
I thought it best to stop, mjrdnver assuring me 
we were only thirty versts from a Tongusee set- 
tlement called Aula, where they meant to 
change dogs. We therefbue rested and refreshed 
ourselves until the afternoon, when \Ve set off* 
again; and our dogs, although they appeared 
tired in the morning, now went off’ in a brisk 
trot, and seemed full of life and spirits. 

We soon passed over two or three mountains, 
and at length got into a flat country again, where 
tlie snow was quite shallow, and some places 
perfectly bare. As we were passing through a 
forest again, a fox started up before my dogs, 
and, although my driver was a stout yoifhg man, 
he could not Hbld them. Fortunately fipr us, 
they took their course between two l!re^s,<^ic;|Ji 
stood so close together that the sledges ^ot 
jammed, and were thus stopped suddenly. My 
driver’s leg was slightly bruised, and we thought 
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ourselves lucky to have escaped thus. Shortly 
after leaving the forest, we had the pleasure of 
arriving at Aula, a village of Sedatchee* Ton- 
gusees, composed of six or seven jourtas, and 
forty to fifty inhabitants, and situated at the 
mouth of the riter Aula, that empties itself into 
a bay of the same name.*^ 

The inhabitants of this place are all Chris- 
tians, speak the Russian language, and seem a 
very kind, decent, well-behaved people. Our 
hosthad a jourta, built in a circular form, some- 
thing like those on the Aleuter’s coast, having a 
chimney and a fire-place, after the Yakut man- 
ner, in the centre of one of the rooms, and be- 
ing lighted by six small windows. Chairs, 
tables, tea-cups and saucers, were novel sights to 
see, in such a place; and altogether it was a 
clean and comfortable dwelling. There were 
several cows and horses ; the latter, I was told, 
belonged to government, and were for the use 
of the post in summer. 

My htost treated me with some very nice milk, 
a rarity, we not having tisted any since 
yf&'&Sk Igiga ; and he likewise made me a pre- 
set of three wild ducks, and two large pieces 


* Those who live constancy in one place. 
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of bee£ I took care to repay him, in tea, su- 
gar, watky, and tobacco, and some little trin- 
kets for his family. After taking a cup of tea, 
I went out to examine the situation of the place, 
which appeared to be very good, in relation to 
fish and game. Indeed, I then saw many flocks 
of ducks and geese, flying ; a circumstance that 
warned me of the rapid approach of spring, and 
of the necessity to quicken my pace as much as 
possible. 

We were off* again on the 14th, by three 
o’clock in the morning, directing our course on 
the ice, across a large bay, and then along the 
sea-coast ; but we were obliged to quit that line, 
in order to cross a mountain that impeded our 
way. After getting ov<5r the mountain, we went 
on the ice to traverse another bay of consider- 
able extent; but we had scarcely got half across 
ere we found the ice broken up, and floating 
about, and were obliged to return to the shore. 
We now proceeded on a narrow strip of ice 
that remained attached to the base of & steep, 
rugged cliff*, in* many places barely adinUt|ng 
the passage of a single sledge, 
the dogs, I was even then often 
of our best care that some of the sledges and 
men would have slipped from’ the shelving ice 


fearful, in spite 
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into the sea. Haying passed those dangerous 
spots, we found the ice thrown up in large heaps 
along the coast, which, concealinjj us, enabled 
me freqitj»ntly to get so near to the ducks, that 
I shot;^veral of them without getting off* my 
sledge. I also ^lot two young seals. We then 
met a party of TongUSees, who had several 
seals ; and on inquiring liow they took them, I 
i^md it was with a spear, lashed to the end of 
several poles, tied well together, which they 
pushed over the ice very gently, and speared 
them as they lay asleep. To kill a seal with a 
bullet, it is absolutely necessary to hit him in 
the head or in the heart, though even in the 
latter case they are sometimes known to get off* 
the ice, though at a distance from the water. 
When shot in the head, they never move from 
the spot. 

By five in the afternoon we arrived at ano- 
ther Tongusee ostrog, called Arman, situated 
close to the sea at the mouth of a river of the 
same name, and composed of seven or eight 
jourtas with upwards of thirty inhabitants. Here 
I m^ttwo*’of the Lamoots, or Tongusee rein-, 
deer men. These uncivilized beings wander 
about Siberia with their herds. They are “the 
greatest pedestrians in the ^rld, very swift, and 
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can go longer without food than any other race 
of men. They are small of stature, light, ac- 
tive, and indefatigable. These two men appeared 
much milder than the Karaikees : oni^f them, 
who was the chief, for five hands of tobacco, 
and two strings of beads, gave ntie a fine fatsrein- 
deer, — remaining much»pleased with his bargluii, 
and not asking for liqubr. 

We remained at Arman till three o’clock in 
the morning of the 15th. The morning was 
foggy, with a light breeze from the sea, setting 
the ice close in along shore ; and it spoiled the 
sport of shooting from my sledge, which I other- 
wise should have enjoyed, in travelling along 
the coast. 

Towards the afternodn, however, I killed four 
young seals ; and^ shortly after, arrived at To- 
wisk, where I learnt the unpleasant news, that 
I could get no more dogs. The Starosta assured 
me there was very little food for them in the 
place, besides its being much too late in the 
seiison to venture with dogs, lest the snovf should 
melt away, and bblige them to walk back. Find- 
ing, from his account, there was no ofh^ 
left, I begged him to send for the Tongusee Rein- 
deer men, that we ndght arrange with them for 

K 5 
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conducting us, and, if possible, depart that 
evening. 

Towisk is a village with a couple of houses, 
four or five joiirtas, and thirty or forty inhabit- 
ants, Yakuts and Cossacks mixed. It is situ- 
ated a few verstt from the sea, on a branch of the 
large river Cawva. AJ Aough apparently a fine 
stream, I am told the Towisk is oftentimes, 
like Yamsk, badly off for fish ; and travellers are 
sometimes obliged, even in the height of the sea- 
son, to travel with reindeer, not being able to 
procure food for dog#. 

I had been here but a short time, when a 
party of Tongusees arrived, and agreed to take 
me a hundred versts ; informing me at the same 
time, they could not bring their deer to the 
viy/ige, and that I must get myself and baggage 
conveyed by dogs to their jourtas, about six 
versts off*. With this I complied; and the 
Starosta lending me his assistance, we were very 
soon transported to the spot, where th^re were 
five joartas and a very large herd of deer. I 
kept two sledges, one for mysdift and the other 
fer injt^<5Jhinese, who, I was afraid, would not 
be able to ride very well on those animals, 
which are much more diffic^t to manage than 
a horse. Independently o^p^the road allowance 
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in money, I gave these people twelve hands of 
tobacco, some watky, and trinkets of various 
kinds, for which they seemed exceedingly thank- 
ful, and prepared every thing for our departure 
by the following morning. 

In the night, a violent snow-storm came on ; 
and the tent being badly secured, we had great 
difficulty to prevent it from being blown away, 
by placing our baggage on th^ side exposed to 
the wind. The snow-storm continued all the 
IGth, the weather rather warm; and the snow, 
melting as it fell, wetted ^very thing as much as 
if it had rained, and obliged us to remain until 
the ITth. Although the jourUis were so near, 

I preferred, even in this bad weather, inhabit- 
ing my tent; the former being exceedingly filthy 
and smoky. 

On the morning of the fifth* we set out with 
twenty-two head of reindeer ; two to each of my 
servants' sledges, three to mine, and the rest 
employed to carry our baggage. The Cossack 
and guide rode also; the latter was a Sedat- 

* Russian style. This is twelve days behind the Mo- 
dern style ; I adopted it at this place, fearful 
a mistake in my dates, which could not happen, when 
keeping them in the 4ame manner as the inhabitants of 
the country where I was travelling. • 
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chee Karaikee, whom I had hired to speak the 
Tongusee lauguage for us, and who lived in a 
small village, called Amokthon, that lay but a 
few versts out of our way. My Cossack was 
entirely ignorant of what he had to perform, 
was a careless fellow into the bargain, and never 
had travelled that road «saye once before. In 
short, he was totally iinfit^for what he was re- 
commended to me for by the Commandant of 

Igiga- 

In passing a large extent of low grounds, the 
depth and softness of the snow made the deer sink 
up to their bellies, and tired them so, they could 
scarcely drag one leg after the other. For the 
latter part of the day I was obliged to have re- 
course to my snow-shoes, "until we arrived at the 
nearest ridge of mountains, where there was 
good moss to be had. 

We latched our tent about six o'clock in the 
evening ; and, early on the morning of the 6th 
renewed our journey. I found these ^^eople 
active, persevering, and obliging: they would 
often carry part of the baggttge themselves, 
wheno^ 5 ^^hey found a deer tired; and per- 
formed eVery sort of service with cheerfulness. 
We had another large body ,of low grounds to 
pass ere we got to the se% again. The snow 
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having a slight frozen crust on the top, the ani- 
mals drawing the sledges did not sink through, 
but accomplished it very readily; we waited, 
however, till near two in the afternoon before 
tlie other deer, loaded with the baggage, that 
sunk through at every step, cafne up with us — 
those indefatigable fellows, the drivers, carrying 
a pdit^tion of the bag^ge on their own backs a 
considerable distance. 

They were now convinced that what I pro- 
posed at Towisk would have been much the bet- 
ter plan, namely, to pitf all the baggage on 
sledges, which the deer would have been able to 
draw without sinking through the surface. I 
observed that many of the Tongusees, even 
when the roads were* good, walked in prefer- 
ence to riding ; and would continue the ^ole 
day through, without apparently suffering much 
fatigue. They are all men of small stature, 
slightly made, and resembling the Northern 
Chinese in features. Their countenances, gene- 
rally, are indicative of a tractable, milH, dispo- 
sition, and beftr a strong Asiatic cast of cha- 
racter, which is indeed found amoAgi^fdl thb 
natives throughout Siberia. 

We got to the sea over a bay, on the ice, by 
eight in the evening, and encamped at the foot 
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of some mountains, which aflForded moss for the 
deer. 

On the 7th our drivers were occupied until 
six o'clock, collecting their deer. This I re- 
gretted much, as we had large bodies of low 
ground to pass, * deeply covered with snow, ere 
we could get to a small ridge of mountains, 
where food might be ig|iin procured. -We 
were all obliged to put oh our snow-shoes be- 
fore eleven o’clock, the deer sinking every step 
to their bellies; and they were soon so overcome 
with fatigue, that they frequently lay down. It 
was not' without great difficulty we got them to 
the spot where we wished to stop for the night, 
although but ten or twelve versts distant. The 
other deer, with the baggage and our provisions, 
did ^ot arrive until late in the evening; this an- 
noyed our hungry stomachs not a little, we 
having <feten nothing since the morning. 

We got off early on the 8tli ; and, although 
the surface of the snow was still soft, I foAiid we 
got forwurd much better than on the day befi^*e. 
Travellers in this country during the spring 
’should) take advantage of the night ; in- 

deed the sun in the day being excessively hot, 
shining upon you for fourteen hours, and thaw- 
ing a deep snow, 'is sufficietji^ to prove the ad- 
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vantage of travelling by night. A tedious spring 
day, iirfia high northern latitude, with a hot sun 
reflected from the glassy surface of an immense 
snow-covered plain, entirely destitute of trees, 
not only inflames the eyes, bujt creates a lassi- 
tude of the body and mind. JVhen obliged to 
walk also, as we wercji a journey under these 
circumstances is one df the most fatiguing and 
painful I ever endui^d. Aftei* a most tiresome 
time, like that of the day before, and having 
preceded our companions by many versts, we 
found ourselves, by two in the afternoon, on the 
summit of a mountain, from whence we had a 
fine prospect of the sea. Two deep bays pre- 
sentecl themselves, one on either side, where we 
saw the ice floating ; and the hills and mountaina 
about them seemed almost bare of snow. 

My driver now informed me we were not 
far from the jourta, where we shouldibe pro- 
vided with fresh deer ; but, as the ice was broken 
up in the bays, he thought it exceedingly pro- 
bable the Tongusees had repaired diither to 
kill seals and \jild fowl. He therefore requested 
I would remain with my guide on 
tain, whilst he would make an excursion to the 
sea coast, and see if he could discover them. 
He returned, mojinted on h reindeer, about 
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three or four in the afternoon, just at the mo* 
ment the baggage arrived; informing ijhfe the 
people he sought for were behind tlie moun- 
tain, within a few versts of us. As the descent 
was steep and dangerous, he had requested some 
of them to be ready to assist in the descending. 
On arriving at the spot in^^estion, the reindeer 
were taken from my sl^ge, and, having two 
men standing on* the runners, and two to guide 
it, we went down safely, though with extreme 
rapidity, aud by five o^clock in the evening were 
at the jourta. One of the Tongusee hunters 
had just returned with a mountain sheep (at the 
moment of our arrival), part of which 1 pro- 
cured, but I found it not so fat and delicate as 
that which I had tasted on the peninsula of 
Kanitchatka.* We were obliged to proceed 
some distance farther along the coast the follow- 
ing da^ before we could get fresh deer ; — these 
people being a small party only, sent ^^.4he 
tabboon for the purpose of hunting. 

On the 9th we set out abaut ten o’cldtoSc, .^n- 
tinuing our way round a tremendous cliff* of 

♦ Perhaps because it was killed in the spring, the time 
when those animals are always poorer than at any other 


season. 
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craggy^ rocks, impending over our hea^ as if 
just r^ady to be loosened from their hold. It 
was not a pleasing sensation to pass under those 
frowning heaps, one fragment of w'hich would 
have instantly consigned the whole party to 
eternity; more especially, as we were told it 
often happened at this reason of the year, that 
very large pieces were disengaged and fell into 
the sea. During the day I kilfed three young 
seals. 

About two p. m. we arrived at the tabboon, 
where the Tongusees, to ij^hom I had given the 
seals* flesh, consumed it all at one meal ; not 
even excepting the entrails and fat. This asto- 
nished me, as even the Karaikees, wlio are the 
foulest feeders in the world, do not generally eat 
the entrails of sea-animals; though they wil^ eat 
fish that has been kept under ground all the 
winter, and stinks so intolerably it is impossible 
to rein|5it in the house while they are eating it. 

We'^^i^ged our deer, and set out again on 
the 10th OT May, with a set of drivers very dif- 
ferent from thdfee that had quitted us. They 
-were indolent, good-for-nothing feUpj^ -who 
seemed little anxious about proceeding quickly ; 
and in short, at the very first glance 1 was con- 
vinced they were a bad set, that would detain 
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me oiivthe road. I was obliged to walk every 
day, and my eyes became so weak agaiii^t was 
necessary to wear a piece of black gauze over 
them to prevent another inflammation. 

We stopped near some pine bushes to pass 
the night, and on the 1 1th set out again; but so 
late, owing to the lazin^of my drivers, that we 
lost all the advantage oFt^e night^s frost, and 
had, as usual, infinite difficulty in getting the 
deer through the snow. Indeed we found them 
not nearly so fat and strong as the former. 
Having killM some deer for my journey before 
we left the tabboon, my cook boiled down the 
feet to a jelly, which we preserved in some little 
birch vessels, in case of emergency. 

We had now a plain to cross of about a hun- 
dred versts in length, iind about twenty versts 
in breadth, bounded on either side by steep 
mountains. Here the snow, which we fre- 
quently fathomed, was often four, and nev^ less 
than three arshins deep ; a measurem^M e^al 
to from fieven to nine Engli(jfci feet. 

We got away early on the 12lh of May, and 
took to move briskly, the surface being 
froz^, and still strong enough to bear the deer. 
The guide directed his course towards the 
centre of the plain, from an idea that when the 
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snow became soft, we should find it not s% deep 
there as|close under the mountains. However, 
it proved the contrary ; and we were not a little 
alarmed at the fearful distance that lay between 
us and the only places where we could procure 
food for our deer, now scarcely .able to crawl, 
either by driving or co^ng. Although I beat 
the road myself for them^ on snow-shoes, they 
plunged in so deeply as to be obliged to stop 
and lie down every ten or twelve yards, panting 
for breath. My Karaikee interpreter, with 
one of the Tongusees, dr§w the i^ldge after 
them ; and about one o'clock in the day we were 
all so worn down, we were obliged to rest our- 
selves. To add to our disappointment, the 
nearest mountain appeaPred yet a considerable^ 
distance off. After a while, the driver said we 
must continue our' journey, and force the deer 
on in the best way we could ; for, if th^y re- 
mained twenty or thir% hours more without 
food, would be too weak to proceed at all, 
and must perish inMie snow. Indeed* I was 
well aware of tHt danger, and was prepared to 
walk as long as I had a sinew to su]a^||^lb 4ny 
tired limbs. Having been every dajrsince I 
left Towisk on snow-shoe*?, I became a practised 
pedestrian in this way ; nor found myself inferior 
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to the natives of tlie country. In fact, without 
the snow-shoes I should have been like i man in 
the middle of the ocean, who knew not how to 
swim, and was without even a cliip to save him 
from drowning. It was impossible to drive through 
such snows, wlien a deer with the greatest diffi- 
culty carried a small portion of baggage, and 
when that oftentimes was obliged to be taken 
from his back, ^o enable him to extricate himself. 
I had taken care also to teach my servants to 
walk in snow-shoes whilst in Kamtchatka. 

After ail hour’s .rest, we pushed on again, 
perceiving three or four rows of trees, intersect- 
ing the valley like hedges, between us and the 
mountains. On passing these we found anotlier 
and another row, until \ve were almost disheart- 
ened. The labour of breaking a road, upon 
snow-shoes, when the snow sinks under the feet 
seventeen or eighteen inches every step, is severe 
beyond description. ^Tie back, loins, knees, 
and in fact every part of the body, has a share 
of the*' fatigue. It was now four in th^^after- 
noon, and we yet perceived t^^o or three rows 
of between us and the mountains.* In 

So deceiving is the appearance of a few trees on an 
immense snow-coyered plain, that, when you think your- 
self within a mile or two of them, you are perhaps four or 
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every one of these rows we also met a rivulet of 
greater ©r lesser width, difficult to cross ; so that, 
wet and weary, we were obliged again to re- 
pose a while. I suffered severely in my feet, 
having worn out all the country boots I had 
with me ; and my European ones had been very 
unfit for this sort of service, whereby my feet 
were kept continually ‘wet and cold. As the 
lives of the reindeer depended u*pon our attain- 
ing the mountain before us — after talking the 
matter over seriously, we forgot our fatigues 
and ledoubled our effort^. Between six and 
seven in the evening I thought I perceived the 
last row of trees which intercepted our view of 
the foot of the mountains ; and we pushed ea- 
gerly on to pass it. Our disappointment was 
excessive when we could plainly distinguish Jwo 
more intersections ; but again, not seeing any 
thing beyond them, we consoled ourselves with 
the idea, that those w'ere certainly the last. 
Arrivitif^ at them, we w^ere chagrined to find the 
largeJS| stream we haft yet encountered.* This, 
however, after bCing completely soaked through, 
and our strength almost exhausted, we^^^inved 

five miles off : at first they appear like small shrubs ; and 
it is not until you get quite near yqu perceive they are 
small trees. 
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to pass. When on the other side, ''there were yet 
some versts between us and the foot of the moun- 
tain, which the Karaikee declared he was too 
weak to accomplish. The Tongusee likewise 
complained, but said we were now so near, that if 
I could give him a little food of any sort to recruit 
his strength, we might remain oh the spot 
where we were until the baggage-deer came up 
with us, while he would take his own to the 
mountain to pasture. I now recollected that 
my cook formerly kept Jn my sledge one of the 
small vessels with tlip deers’ feet he bad boiled 
down. On examination, I found it, together 
with a little salt, and we were all not a little re- 
joiced thereat; being at a great distance from 
my baggage, and having'-taken nothing but water 
all, the day." As we had no bread, and but a 
small portion of jelly for each person, we were 
obliged to make up the deficiency by drinking 
two or three large draughts of water. Scanty 
was our repast, we were all much refreshed. 

I had bften supped more plentifully, birtTlfeer- 
tainly never with a better apatite. Immedi- 
ajt^fa&K^wards the Tongusee, whom I armed' 
Spanish knife and a spear, to protect 
him against the bears, left us, whilst the Karai- 
kee and myself collected wood, made a large 
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fire, and, pladng a quantity of bushes before it 
on the snow, wrapped ourselves up in our 
parkas and went to sleep. 

Between three and four in the morning of 
the 13th, I was awaked by the arrival of my 
servants and the baggage-deer. • They had* fol- 
lowed the track we had made, without which, 
they said, the deer would never have been able 
to accomplish the distance. 

We now got a good breakfast, and then 
•started again, under the hottest sun I had yet 
experienced. Both deer jyid men suffered so 
much from the heat, they could scarcely crawl ; 
and it was eleven o’clock before we arrived at 
the mountain. Our deer were obliged to go to 
the summit before moss Could be procured. 

The 14th proved almost as fatiguing and im- 
pleasant as the day before; however, we kept 
close to the mountains, purposely, not wishing 
to be again so far a-head of my baggage and 
provisions. The moment the snow became sO|ji, 
I dj^ed my course through a fores! that 
skirted some hilli^J where the Tongusee assured 
me we should find food for the reindWi'gj^d 
where we arrived about eleven o’clock, 
ing the rest of our party to be up with us e&ihfy 
in the afternoon. 

At four o’clock, one of the Tongusees came to 
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US on snow-shoes, with the uniRrelcome news 
that the deer having lain down, quite tired, he 
did not suppose* they could get to the desired 
point before night. This was the second time 
I had been separated from t\^e party, without 
foodie Having, preceded them so short a time, 
I did not imagine we |?ad got so far off. The 
only food we had was a partridge I had shot in 
the morning. ' I roasted it on my spear, and 
divided it into three parts, which, without bread 
or salt, composed our dinner; the Tongiisee 
having the entrails ^dded to his share, which he 
devoured with great avidity, and without being 
cleaned, after toasting them a little before the 
fire. 

It was two in the morning before the party 
arjcived, the Tongusees declaring they had never 
in their lives suffered so much difficulty; and 
we all now determined it was better to continue 
along the #dge of mountains .than attempt the 
^lley again, where the deer were every day in 
dange^r of perishing. My Cossack complained 
greatly of the Tongusee dri'vers, saying they 
w^Fr^ onreless, idle fellows, and that he was 
b^^d to quarrel with, .and even beat them, 
to^et them to assist the deer on the way. 

On the 15tfi (of May) the Cossack preferred 
another complaint, and begged I would threaten 
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two of the drivers, who were sitting down smok- 
ing their pipes, and were called in vain to assist 
their companions. Having my gun in my 
hand, I walked up, and, shaking it at them, to 
frighten them, made the Karaikee explain that 
I should be obliged to beat thosg who disobeyed 
the Cossack, and refused to assist at a time 
when, they knew, their services were so highly 
necessary. I added, that their •behaviour was 
the more unpr.r Jonable in persons who had been 
so well treated by me in every way. 

After getting over the first mountain, on 
looking round to examine our party, we found 
these two fellows had absconded with two of 
the reindeer, that were not laden. This was a 
most unpleasant circumstance, as I was told 
that they knew the road better than any of Uie 
rest. 

The road proved like that before described, 
except that the snow was not qui|e so deep. 
Descending the mountain, we came to an open 
str^^, narrow, deep, and rapid, and were 
obliged to mak# a bridge to take over the 
sledges ; the deer going al)out a verst h^hf.y^p, 
where there was a spot fordable. One of 
had the slender remains of my stock of biseiiit 
and my skin coverings on his back, which Jie 
L 
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cgntrived to shake from him into the stream ; 
and, before we could recover them, the biscuits 
were all completely soaked and spoiled. Pitch- 
ing our tent on a rising ground on the opposite 
side, I dried a dozen of them,* that were not 
broken, in the, sun; the rest we consumed at 
once, as we perceived jhey would not keep ig 
that state. 

We remained encamped on this spot until 
the 16th, when our guides led us up a steep 
mountain, which we climbed with great diffi-' 
culty ; nor could I perceive, when we got there, 
how we were to descend the opposite side, which 
was steeper than where we ascended. The 
Tongusees begged me not to be uneasy, adding 
that, ifl would remain i there the whole day, to 
refresh the deer, they would answer for getting 
safely down the mountain on the following 
morning. When I questioned them closely, 
they confeiAd they had never been there before, 
but said they were sure they could find the 
road, {Hid were not more tlian three days' inarch 
from a tabboon. Moss was <»here in greater 
plenty lj»an we had yet found it ; and the deer 
i^lg much tired, I complied with the Ton- 
gusees’ request. They promised to proceed in 
future as expeditiously as possible. 
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It was my ititentioTi, on going to rest, to have 
awaked about ten o’clock at night, in order to 
set out early; but the severe fatigue we had 
undergone the day before made me sleep 
soundly until after midnight. On awaking, I 
called aloud, for some time, • before any one 
-came; at length one of my Chinese servants 
entered my tent, and told me the Tongusees 
were no where to be found ! T now roused my 
guide and the Karaikee, when, to our grief ancf^ 
astonishment, we perceived these unfeeling 
rascals had gone off in the; night, not leaving us 
eveh a single deer for food, and returning by 
the road they came. 

We were now five in number, namely, the 
Cossack, a Karaikee, two Chinese servants, and 
rpyself, left, with all our baggage, on one off he 
highest mountains of Siberia, in a wild uninha- 
bited country ! We had already been twelve 
days from Towisk, and had theUfore every 
reason to believe we were not more than three 
or f^r days march from some Tongiftee tab- 
boon ; but, as We were all totally ignorant of 
the road, it was difficult to decide whifsh to 
direct our course. The Cossack, who di(J'liiflt 
deserve the name, was a perfect woman in cha- 
racter, more alarmed than any 6ody else, fright- 

L 2 
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ening the young Karaikeeand my servants, and 
proposing a hundred different schemes. I 
would not listen to any of them, until I had 
weighed the matter maturely, and examined 
well the counti7 about us. The first thing, 
however, was to see what stock of provisions we 
had. I found it to consist of a fev^ pounds of 
reindeer meat almost spoiled, two or three 
pounds of rice, a small quantity of Manilla 
sweet chocolate, our biscuits reduced in number 
to twelve, about the size of a dollar each, two 
or three small lumps of sugar remaining, and a 
very small quantity indeed of salt and pepper ; 
but fortunately a little box full of good tea. 
After this review of our provisions, I felt assured 
that, with rigid economy, they could keep our 
bodies and souls together for at least twelve or 
fifteen days. In the mean time it was highly 
probable I should be able to shoot somethifjg 
to assist in preventing us from starving. I had 
a plan of Kamtchatka that included the shores 
of the Ochotsk sea, on the Siberian side, as far 
aslYamsk, and, assisted by a pocket compass, 
sliowl im on which side the sea lay. But the 
CoS^k declared he had seen it the day before 
from the mountain, on the opposite side of the 
rivulet. I therefore determined we should go 
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together to a high peak only a few versts dis- 
tant; and assure ourselves whether it was or was 
not the sea that he had seen. When about to 
depart we looked in vain for our snow-shoes, of 
which, it appeared, those fellows had robbed us 
to prevent our overtaking them suddenly. 

About six o’clock, on the morning of the 
ITth we left the encampment, and, although 
we kept in the tracks of the i^indeer, we sunk 
above our knees at every step, and suffered the 
severest fatigue before attaining the height from 
whence we expected to behold the sea. At tlie 
first view the expanse appeared to me no more 
than an immense extent of low grounds covered 
with fog. The Cossack persisted to the con- 
trary, and showed me a valley, on the opposite 
side, where we could distinguish the trees^ and 
which appeared so very different from that Ije- 
fore us, that I was induced to give into his 
opinion of its being the ocean. However, not 
feeling perfectly satisfied on the subject, I told 
hini'we must visit, on the following tnorning, 
the ridge of fountains that surrounded us in 
the form of a crescent, about thirty ijiwpstsjn 
extent. This, I added, might be easily accom- 
plished by making ourselves snow-shoes with 
the boards of our sledges. ^ He seemed lost, and 
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wavering every minute, * sometimes proposing 
one thing and sometimes another, and at leiigth 
requested that he and the Karaikee might go 
in search of reindeer men, while we remained 
on the mountain to await their return. I was 
obliged to put stop to any farther |toposals 
of this kind, by telling h^m that I 
aware of his cowardice and deceit, and that as 
I was ignorant of the character of the Karaikee, 
who might likewise not be trust-worthy, I 
should watch them both narrowly. “ You see,'^ 
said I, “ how I am armed ; and I shall put the 
first man to death who attempts any thing im- 
proper, or disobeys my orders.’^ This threat 
had the desired effect ; he became instantly more 
obedient. On my return to the tent I armed 
my Chinese servants, privately desiring them to 
keep a strict watch on the other two, as I had 
reason to believe they wished to rob us of our 
provisions, and make their escape. At night, 
before I went to sleep, I collected all the pro- 
visions together, also my little axe, knife, guns, 
aud pistols, and slept near them.^ The Karaikee 
and ^Sfjssa^k I placed in the middle of the tent, 
and ’my Chinese servants at each side of them, 
f sfidiild have premised, that, previously to going 
to rest, I visited another height about two versts 
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off, Qji the same side as that where our tent 
stooci^ ’'-i Though I could nof discover the sea, I 
had the good fortune to find my snow-shoes 
amongst the bushes, the Tongusees having either 
lost them in passing, or perhaps hidden them 
there pj^|f^sely : the Cossack .made himself a 
tolerabiy*^Qod pair frpm the boards of the 
sledges, m that we were well prepared for an 
excursion the following mornilig. My cook 
informed me he had a cold boiled partridge that 
I had killed a few days before and forgotten ; 
and this, with a few small biscuits, was destined 
to support the Cossack and myself through the 
fatigues of the following day. The reindeer 
meat, that was likely to spoil soon, I gave to 
the Karaikee and my sorvants, and ordered the- 
cook to half boil it, which not only reduced its 
bulk, but preserved it from being tainted. 
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Continuation of the journey — Chain of mountains — De- 
bate as to the right direction of the route — New travel- 
ling arrangements — Author's exhortations to those 
with him — Part of the baggage is left behind on a 
mountain — Perilous descent of the mountain — Fears 
expressed by the Author's Karaikee attendant — Mutual 
promises entered into by the party — Stormy weather 
and scanty food — Night-quarters in a forest — Con- 
trivance for passing a stream — Incipient signs of vege- 
tation — Excessive fatigue endured — A loss on the road 
— Tea without sugar — E%ct of the sun on the snow, 
increasing the difficulty of progress — Hopes delayed of 
ditcovering the sea — Screech-owl soup ! — Necessity for 
personal conveyance of the baggage — Increased fatigue 
of the travellers — A shooting adventure. 

On the 18th of May, at three o’clock in the 
i^rnin^, we set out on our excui*sion, after I 
Srajpl armed myself with two guns, in full hopes 
thatj*ias ve had seen some tracks in coming up 
the mountain, we should have the good fortune 
to meet with a bear. It had frozen during the 
night, and my Cossack’s snow-shoes not being 
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covered with moose or seal skin, as they ge- 
nerally are, he got very ^nany falls. I was 
therefore fearful of trusting him with one of my 
guns, and was obliged to carry them both mysell 
during the day. With much labour and fa- 
tigue we contrived to climb ^he summit of the 
highest iliountain of jhe opposite ridge. We 
had now an extensive view of the country 
around us, and were most woeftilly disappointed 
in beholding the sea that we thought we had 
seen the day before, transmuted into trees, 
hills, and plains ! The Cossack became quite 
despondent, declared himself so much deceived 
he would not venture to trust his eyes again, 
and protested he would follow most rigidly my 
advice and commands.* 

The chain of mountains on which we were, 
formed a semicircle, extending within a few 
versts of the place where our tents stood. I 
therefore found it would be much easier to con- 
tinue along the summits that joined together 
aiid were nearly level through the hollowsV being 
filled with snow, until I should get opposite to 
our mountain, than to return by thp rq^id' we 
came. This also gave us an opportunity of 
seeing the country to a considerajble distance on 
the opposite side, and discoverihg the sea, should 
l5 
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it be any where near us. ^ I felt confident, how^ 
ever, from the examination of my chart, aiiii the 
direction of the compass, that the sea coukl not 
lie so far to the Northward of us ; but being 
there, I was willing to satisfy myself, as much as 
possible, by ocular demonstration. We conti- 
nued along the tops of the mounta^i.||ntil we 
made the tour of the semicircle, unsuccessful in 
all our endeavoirrs to discover the ocean. 

We now found ourselves immediately oppo- 
site to our tent, having a steep descent to make, 
a rivulet of a considerable size to cross in the 
valley, and the high mountain to ascend, on 
which it stood. As the snow w^as soft, and my 
snow-shoes large, I drew them both together, 
and, sitting down on them, held my two guns 
witli^my left arm, the butts resting on the snow- 
shoes, and, with a short stick in my right hand 
to guide myself, I went down with tlic rapidity 
of lightning. The Cossack followed safely in my 
path. 

had some difficulty in crossing the rivu- 
1^( aiid rested on the other side. With the 
cold^^rtridge and biscuit we recruited our 
str^gth, the better to accomplish the ascent be- 
fore us. lietween three and four in the after- 
noon we got to" our tent, disappointed, weary. 
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and sad ; having wall^ed near forty yersts with a 
slehifer dinner, exposed to u hot sun and severe 
labour, for nothing. Our companions were 
greatly dejected, on hearing that all appearance 
had vanished of the sea, which the Cossack was 
so confident of having seen. The Karaikee 
said, h^ been considering the distance we 
had made, and thought it was too great to at- 
tempt to return, and he was willing now to obey 
my orders, and accompany me through whatever 
road 1 chose to take. We discussed the busi- 
ness for some time, and at length I determined 
to descend the mountain* opposite to where wt: 
had ascended, and pursue a west-south-west 
course by compass. This appeared to me, from 
what the Tongusees and the Karaikee said, to be 
the nearest course to the sea. We therefore 
concluded to leave all our baggage behind, ex- 
cept what was barely necessary ; and to break 
up one sledge to make snow-shoes for the two 
Chinese, reducing the remaining two to a conve- 
nient size for us to draw our things upgn them. 

Having a geod stock of powder, shot, 
bullets, ^th three guns, two pair of pjst(^ and 
two swords, we had ample means of defending 
ourselves, and likewise of procuring game when 
our scanty supply of provisions should be ex- 
pended. 
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We worked hard to a9coinplish our business, 
so as to leave our Giicanjpment early, andi#ere 
ready by three o’clock in the morning of the 
nineteenth. My party opposed my putting the 
lent on one of the sledges, offering as a reason 
that we could very well sleep in the open air. 
I persisted, however; declaring that, next to 
our guns and provisions, I considered it the 
most ihiportant thing for the preservation of 
our health. We had had such a long conti- 
nuance of fine weather, it was rational to expect 
a change, when it might probably rain for two 
or three days together, and where should we 
find slielter from the storm ? I told them, I 
was too old a traveller, and knew too well the 
value of a covering of th^s sort to dispense with 
it, and that I would carry it on my own back 
sooner than it should be left behind. Seeing 
me thus determined, they consented, and the 
tent was spread over the things, on the larger of 
the two sledges, which the Cossack and myself 
w|re to, draw. I likewise explained to tliem the 
njj^ssity of firmness and an unaltered resolu- 
tion j^elling them, that they must put their 
trustiin God, while exe|ting every nerve, and all 
their fortitude of mind, to keep themselves from 
sinking under the incessant fatigue we must in- 
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evitably experience ; fgr that we hadjbut a scanty 
alliance of food, agd nrust pqsh on in full 
hopes of being able to procure more by the 
road; though we could form no judgment as to 
when the period of our troubles and labours 
would arrive. 

It wasvidjout four in the morning, when tliey 
declared themselves fully prepared to meet every 
difficulty, and, having piled up«our baggage that 
wg§ to remain, and covered it well with bushes, 
bearskins, &c. we erected a cross over it, with a 
long pendant of linen, in order to attract the no- 
tice of any person that might pass near it. The 
Cossack and myself were tackled to the largest 
sledffe; the Karaikee and the two Chinese to 

® r -I 

the lesser one. Thus arranged, we bade adieu 
to our mountain, commencing a frightful de- 
scent, which on the very first onset I perceived 
to appal my companions. It was necessary to 
go sidelong down, for a little distance, in order 
to escape a precipice immediately in front; and 
this we found the greatest difficulty in 4)erfoiSn- 
ing. The sledges were overset at every inStifat, 
and by ijie time the sun was up we l^d JjjTpken 
several of the thongs that connected them'i^e- 
ther ; atid we were forced to stop. We there- 
fore only accomplished aboift two versts ; ar- 
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riving on a level spot, b^e of snow, not far be- 
yond the precipice. * The Karaikee and tfap two 
Chinese were so disheartened and fatigued, they 
fell down on the moss and went to sleep. Im- 
mediately the Cossack and myself unloaded the 
sledges, and bound them strongly with new 
thpngs of seal skin, so as to prevent their 
breaking in future. 1 now, fortunately, recol- 
lected a piece of Manilla white rope I had left 
behind, an(J returned to the encampment to find 
it, as well as to strip the baggage of all the lea- 
ther strings tluit were attached to it. 1 con- 
ceived they might be useful to us in the con- 
struction of a raft, should it please God to con- 
duct us to a river, whereby we miglit descend to 
the ocean. On my return, the Karaikee was 
awake, and again said, I had better let him go 
back to Towisk. After counting to him the 
number of days we had been on the road, I as- 
sured him, that although I might part with 
some of the provisions, notliing could induce me 
ta \vm a gun, or any part of my powder and 
adding that, what we cou«Vl spare of the 
formg;;, wpuld not be sufficient to support him 
mot^; than one or two d^ys, and he must inevit- 
ably starve, when it should be expended. This 
made him irresolbte, when, after some minutes 
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of reflection, he declajed, that he would waver 
no more. He then gavgme his hand, as a token 
of his determination to remain ; and promisfed 
to obey me most implicitly in every thing. I 
made the Cossack and the Chinese join their 
hands to ours, and, turning to the East, cross 
themselves, as I did, to confirm their promise ; 
assuring them I would eat, drink, sleep, and 
work, the same as the rest, nor j-equire, of' them 
one single act that I was not ready and willing 
to assist in performing myself. 1 had presented 
a couple of wine glasses of rum from the stock I 
brought with me, and, having plenty of tea, I 
gave each man his proportion of it in a cup of 
tea, after drinking which, they all seemed quite 
stout and refreshed. Put I delayed attempting 
the descent before us until near ten o'clock in the 
forenoon. The surface of the snow liavingiboen 
frozen a little during the night, would render 
our passage down too rapid and dangerous, be- 
fore the sun should have softened it sufficiently 
V let the sledges break through. 

We left on#this spot every thing tha^'p^ 
peared superfluous in the way of clothes, &c. 
making the sledges as light as possible VThe 
Cossack and myself led the way ; and I soon per- 
ceived that we should have some difficulty in 
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accomplishing the businf ss ; but the danger was 
not so great as we imagined. Although we 
sunk up to our knees every step?' and held a 
stout stick each, as preventers, before my sledge, 
it oftentimes dragged us both down for thirty or 
forty yards at a time, witjiout the possibility of 
stopping it, until its course was arrested by the 
mound of snow that gathered before it. The de- 
scent was almost perpendicular in many places.* 
In this way we continued gaining a few yards at 
a time, and at length arrived at a long gradual 
descent, wood-covered, over which we drew the 
sledges, but not without severe fatigue. We 
injured our snow-shoes much by often falling, 
owing to the softness and deepness of the snow ; 
so that we determined, to rest ourselves there 
until evening. Indeed, it was absolutely neces- 
saryi to repair our strength, as well as our snow- 
shoes; and, after making a scanty repast, we 
slept profoundly until eight o'clock at night. 

When we awoke we were assailed by an 
easterlyawiijdj with raw, uncomfortable weather, 
^dHWDw and sleet falling in al)undance. We 

♦ Jnd^d the descent was so very abrupt, I was fearful 
at" the first moment we should have tumbled headlong 
down : and certainly nothing but the softness of the snow 
saved us. 
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set out ; but by the tiftie we had got two versts 
off, Were wet to the skin*; and, perceiving a 
nice spot near a rivulet, we pitched our tent, 
to protect us from the storm. My companions 
now declared how greatly they were obliged to 
me, for having persisted in bringing the tent 
(so absolutely necessajry to defend us against 
the inclemency of the weather) ; for, it proved 
large enough to cover our bifggage as well as 
ourselves. 

It continued to blow, rain, hail, and snow^, 
without intermission all the twentieth, and until 
seven o’clock on the evening of the twenty-first, 
in such a manner as rendered it impossible to 
make a fire for the greater part of the time. 
This delay, however, afforded us an opportunity 
of mending our boats and clothes, that^were 
much torn, as well as making up for the los^ of 
sleep we had experienced before. Having only 
a scanty portion of food, we drank tea twice 
every twenty-four hours, and in die morning 
we took thin rice-w ater, with a small •lump of 
chocolate each,®to make it palatable. 
ceived that, laborious as was our nvircfc this 
nourishment was enough to keep us alive tiMil 
It should please heaven to direct us where we 
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might procure, with our guns, the means of 
living well. 

I was pleased at seeing my companions more 
cheerful, and seemingly determined to exert all 
their fortitude, courage, and perseverance^ so 
necessary to conquer difficulties and insure our 
safety.* We were an unfortunate little band, 
thrown upon a wide wilderness, but relying on 
heaven and^ouf good stars; entirely ignorant 
of the country, and having nothing but a pocket- 
compass to direct us, towards the ocean ; as to 
which, whether it was One hundred or twenty 
versts distant, we could pot possibly tell. 

The weather continued cloudy and threaten- 
ing rain, but we set out notwithstanding, di- 
recting our route as before. We arrived in a 
shor|; time at a forest, where the way became so 
uneven, with large hollows occasionally full of 
water, added to the inconvenience of sv dark 
night, accompanied with snow and rain, that 

\ The (jhinese cook had indeed before, whilst amongst 
the Karaikees, exhibited his couragf and ^fidelity ; and 
the other, although a boy of only eighteen, was infinitely 
superior to the guide, or Cossack, so called, who was, 
indeed, so weak that he could carry very little, and was 
afraid of his shadow. 
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our passage across it wms not only cold and im- 
comfctfiSable, but difficult and* tedious. In pass- 
ing the forest we had the pleasure to hear some 
ducks fly from some of the little ponds ; which 
circumstance cheered our hearts with the idea 
of being able to shoot some pf them in the 
morning. Not long aftjr, we had the satisfac- 
tion to hear the roaring of a brisk current, 
which confirmed the opinion T>f our having 
arrived where we should probably procure some 
‘water-fowl. On arriving near it we concluded 
to wait there until morning ; and being wet, cold, 
hungry, and weary, we made a fire by an old 
dead tree, that served for fuel, boiled our tea- 
kettle, and, by drinking plentifully of tliat de- 
licious beverage, tea, kept ourselves warm till 
it became light enough to see to pitch our tent. 

At day- light we perceived a number of trees 
cut an(J burnt about us, which led us to believe 
we had hit upon the summer horse-road to 
Ochotsk, and that by following it we must soon 
get to the ocean. The Cossack said, he knew 
that in many pafrts the road lay along the 
coast; and the finding of a horse’s hooC* when 

* Whilst pitching our tent, I found amongst some sticks, 
that I scraped from under the snow, horse's hoof and 
some bones, which gave us hope^ of having discovered 
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engaged in pitching oor tent, assured me tliis 
had often been the resting place of summer tra- 
vellers from Towisk. Though we felt most 
thankful to heaven for all these consoling cir- 
cumstances, we were extremely anxious and un- 
decided what course to pursue, the snow cover- 
ing so deeply the ground, that it was impossible 
to follow a track only used during the summer 
months. On cutting down the dead tree, it 
proved to be dry-rotten within, and we broke it 
into small pieces, strewing them over the snow 
under our tent, beneath a couple of bear-skins. 
Tliis made us a comfortable dry spot whereon 
to repose our tired limbs, and, indeed, the first 
of the kind since our leaving the mountain. 
After making our usuai slender x’epast, we slept 
soundly until the evening. The storm still raged 
so furiously, it was impossible to continue our 
journey, and we found the greatest difficulty in 
keeping up a fire, even for the short time ne- 
cessary to boil our tea-kettle. 

. Both day and night of the twenty second 
proved equally ^mal, and prevented us from 

the road generally travelled in the summer. We could 
not, however, after leaving that spot, find any trees 
marked, or, in fact, the smallest indication by which to 
direct our course. 
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going outside the tent,- except merely to pre- 
pare our food; we, therefore, occupied ourselves 
again in mending our boots and clothes, that 
were much injurefl in crossing the forest, as 
liefore mentioned. 

The weather cleared up on the twenty-third, 
about seven in the moaning, when I made an 
excursion with my guns, but soon returned un- 
successful, having seen nothing* but v two par- 
tridges, so excessively wild that there was no 
getting a shot at them. We now packed all 
our baggage on the skdgfs, and the Cossack 
and myself, stripping oja^^ves, waded the stream 
with an axe, and cuftihg two trees, growing 
near the opposite bank, let tliem fall across to 
make a bridge for the* sledges to pass over. 
This we soon performed, by tying pieces of 
wood across them at intervals, so that with a 
rope attached to the sledges, and the assistance 
of our companions on the other side, we drew 
them over in safety. Under a high bank, that 
bounded part of the rivulet, and was expbsed lq 
the south, the ^ound appe^^ to have b^li ? 
sometime bare of snow, and showed marks of 
vegetation. On examination, we found there a 
few handfuls of a small sour root, called in 
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Russian, Keesletza,* fast pushing from the 
ground, like asparagus. When boiled it made a 
very acceptable and palatable addition to our 
scanty dinner. 

It was about three or four in the afternoon 
before we were prepared to depart, the making 
the bridge and getting ^he sledges over having 
consumed much time and required considerable 
labour. We had again a tiresome (h’ag through 
a thick forest ; and we arrived about ten at night 
near another small stream ; here it was likewise' 
necessary to make -bridge, but the channel 
being narrower and more shallow, enabled us to 
accomplish it with less pains and loss of time 
than in the former case. I discovered the tracks 
of a bear, and pursued them with great eager- 
ness a considerable distance ; but, perceiving he 
had turned towards the mountains, and was 
probably a great way off, 1 was obliged to give 
up my pursuit, and went back, quite tired, to 
my companions. Our fatigue had been exces- 
sive fo? the last two days, so much so, that at 
the close of each, we thought we should be un- 

• Rumcx Acelosa ; class, Hexandna ; order, Mono- 
gynia. 
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able to continue it diurnally; the necessity of 
proceeding, however, inspired us with new 
strength every day, and made us forget what 
we had experienced on the preceding one. 

On the 24<th we all awoke refreshed, and, after 
our usual thin repast, pushed on to pass a con- 
siderable extent of forest. The Karaikee said, 

I remember to have heard the Tongusees 
speak of this place, and say, that on the other 
side there was a large body of low grounds clear 
of trees, but very wet, which must be crossed 
to arrive at the ocean.’* This buoyed me up 
with fresh hopes tlta,t^jour labours would, in a 
few days, be crowned with success. We had 
scarcely left the place where we had encamped, 
when it occurred to me to examine our sledge, 
as it appeared to move more lightly than here- 
tofore: I was not a little grieved to find the 
two bags of shot missing, which we had con- 
sidered as our main chance of procuring food, 
should we arrive at an uninlmbited part of tlie 
sea-coast. I armed the Cossack with a gun, and 
he retraced our* road back a considerable dis- 
tance, but returned unsuccessful ; nor/:oiJd we 
form a conjecture where the bags had been lost, 
unless, in our crossing the last bridge, they had 
fallen into the stream. 
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It was now between fme and six in the even- 
ing, the weather cold, and, as we had only a 
single and a double shot-belt full of shot, we 
concluded it better to continue on with this 
stock, than to lose in a fruitless search the only 
fine niglit for travelling we had experienced 
since we left the mountain. We therefore took 

4 « 

advantage of it, and proceeded, though the first 
part of our road presented many difficulties, such 
as our breaking through the snow occasionally 
into deep holes. In a short time we were so wet < 
and cold we were obliged to stop and make a 
fire to dry our clothes, refreshing ourselves at 
the same time with some tea. Though it was 
without sugar, and we had but a small piece of 
chocolate to bite as we sipped, it pi'oved ex- 
tremely palatable, and soon warmed us so as to 
enabte us to proceed again.* 


* We lilfeame so accustomed to drink tea without sugar, 
that in a little time more we should have forgotten the 
conjunction entirely. It certainly proved to us a most 
exhilarating beverage, and, even without milk and sugar, 
had .the effect of stimulating our erfipty stomachs, and 
making the pangs of hunger infinitely less troublesome 
than they would have been without it. I am perfectly 
satisfied it is more wholesome than raw spirits or even 
grog, when there is a scarcity of food, — and that it sus- 
tains the strength longer. 
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We encount^d rivfilets during the night, 
and were obliged to cut trees and make bridges 
to pass them ; yet we accomplished a very con- 
siderable distance, getting at length into a 
country thinly wooded, and where a number of 
burned and old trees seemed 4o indicate that 
the Tonguseesliad been there formerly. During 
the night I directed my course entirely by the 
Karaikee’s recollection of what he had heard 
the Tongusees say. 

^ It was now five o'clock on the 25th of May, 
the sun quite hot, and the* snow soft, and wc 
therefore strained every nerve to cross a piece 
of wet low-grounds, and attain a dry copse in 
the vicinity of a mountain, from the top of 
which the Karaikee coflceived we should dis- 
cover the ocean. Just after our arrival at, this 
spot we saw three wild geese, and heard the 
screaming of^^row. Not having heard or seen 
any of those<birds since our leaving Towinsk, 
we naturally concluded we had arrived in the 
neighbourhood of the sea. 

I awoke my party before three in the aQer-, 
noon, the weather being cool and tiie wind 
high, so as to promise another good night ^br 
travelling. We set off between eight and nine 
in the evening of the 25th, putting our firm 

VOL. I. M 
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t|*ust in God, and returiiing thanks to him that 
we had even yet, without meat, enough to pre- 
serve our lives for some days. This night’s 
journey proved more difficult than that of the 
previous one, as we were obliged to drag the 
sledges over a w.et country, almost bare of snow\ 
Wading the branching, rivulets, tve made three 
or four bridges, and before midnight were obliged 
to stop and drink some tea to recruit our 
strength. By the time we had done this the 
sun was near the horizon : we, however, got to a' 
nice dry forest close ,t^ the foot of the mountain 
before mentioned* The latter was bare of snow 
and not high, and the Cossack assured me, after 
resting himself, that he could very easily ascend 
it, provided I would gi\e him a drjttn and some- 
thing uf refreshment. I had secreted five bis- 
cuits, which I meant to have kept to the last 
extremity, but I now produced one of them, 
and giving him the last lea-spoonful of rum that 
remained in the bottle, with a cup of tea, 1 sent 
him off the moment he declared himself suffi- 
ciehtly strong to undertake thd' journey. Being 
myself greatly fatigued, and as my servants said 
they did not wish to go to rest for some time, I 
determined to lie down, desiring them to keep 
a good look out fqr game, as we had seen some 
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pheasants* on arriving* at the forest. I ha^l 
scarcely been asleep when iny boy awoke me, in- 
forming there were some pheasants sitting on a 
tree close by the tent. One of them I had the good 
fortune to shoot immediately, and shortly after a 
small screech-owl ; but althougb 1 traversed the 
forest for a cofisiderable^distance round, I could 
find nothing more, the noise of the gun having 
frightened all the rest away. We could not, 
however, but feel highly thankful to Heaven for 
diis supply at a time when we were entirely 
without animal food, to enable us to endure the 
severe fatigue to which we were daily exposed. 
Before ten in the day our Cossack returned, hav- 
ing found the small mountain very easy of ascent; 
but to our great sorrow and disappointment 
he had beheld nothing but mountains, plains, 
and forests, on the other side. As I had kept to 
the westward during all this time, in conformity 
with the Karaikee’s opinion, I now determined to 
pursue my usual course by compass, satisfied the 
sea must l>e to the southward and westward, 
although it had nbt been seen from the top of 
the mountain. In the afternoon, with hidf a 

* Or, more properly speaking, blacky game, there being 
no birds identical with pheasants ii\ any part of Siberia. 

M 2 
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t^a-cup full of rice and the owl cut into small 
pieces, we made a soup, and found the flesh not 
inferior in whiteness and taste to that of a 
chicken ; this enabled us to keep our pheasant 
for the following day.* 

The evening gi the 26th was again cool and 
pleasant, but the country being low and marshy, 
almost bare of snow, and full of ponds and small 
streams, we di*iigged our' sledges over it with 
great difficulty, and not without severe fatigue. 

We were obliged to stop about four in the' 
morning of the 27th, cold, hungry, weary, and 
dejected, having arrived where the country en- 
tirely round was destitute of snow, so that it 
became absolutely necessary to change our mode 
of travelling ; it was no- longer possible to drag 
the pledges, and we must inevitably carry our 
things on our backs, or proceed without them. 

We staid here until the morning of the 29th, 
after breaking up our small sledge, leaving our 
large kettle, some clothes, fur coverings, and 
other baggage behind, and packing the remain- 
der on the large sledge: all* five of us being 
tackled to it, we conceived we might in this way 

♦ It was, however, a very scanty meal for five hungry 
persons. 
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get along with tolerable ease, and preserve some 
things which otherwise we sliould be obliged to 
throw away. After undergoing severer fatigue 
than we had yet experienced, we stopped about 
four in the afternoon two versts off, where there 
was a piece of low ground half overflowed, and 
a small rapid* stream ahnost level with the sur- 
face running through the middle of it. We 
laboured severely until six o’clock, cutting large 
timbers, and carrying them on our shoulders to 
make a bridge over this rivulet, which was 
scarcely accomplished wl^en it began to rain. 
The stream swelled ami foamed over our bridge, 
and we were obliged to pitch our tent and await 
better weather. 

On the morning of fhe 30th the weather was 
clear and serene, and the waters having subsided, 
left our bridge, to our great joy, uninjured, 
whereby we were enabled to pass easily to tin* 
other side. However, we had scarcely got over 
when the water, coming down again in a torrent, 
overflowed and destroyed the bridge,* 5il)thatwe 

* In the spring this circumstance often ogcur^ as it 
freezes during the night, but, the moment the sun is up 
strong enough to thaw the snows, the streams are sud- 
denly swelled by the quantity of water that flows from 
the mountains. 
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conceived ourselves extremely fortunate in 
having accomplished our object so early. We 
now broke up tlie large sledge, making a kind 
of long basket of the upper part, that held several 
little necessaries, and the two Chinese carried it 
by a long pole placed on their shSulders; the 
Cossack, the Karaikee, and myself, carrying my 
box of papers, the tent, guns, &c. I divided 
my load into t^o equal portions, tying one to 
each end of a stick, and carrying it on my 
shoulder after the Chinese method. After eat-' 
ing a small portion of our pheasant, and drink- 
ing plenty of tea to supply the place of food, we 
set out again; and although we had suffered 
severely while drawing the sledges, we found 
this last mode still more disagreeable, from its 
obliging us to stop every forty or fifty yards to 
take, breath. Independently of a heavier load 
than my companions, I had the encumbrance of 
a pair of pistols, two double-barrelled guns,’^ all 
the powder and shot, my Spanish knife, my box 
of papers, the tea, and a hatchet, making alto- 
gether nearly four Russian podtls, equal to up- 
wards- of -a hundred and forty English pounds. 

* A single -barrelled duck-gun was carried by one of 
the Chinese, being lashed to the pole to which his burthen 
was slung. 
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The two Chinese got quickly tired of their first 
method of carrying their loa^ ; upon which they 
divided it, and followed my example. We how- 
ever all had our shoulders soon deprived of the 
skin, and our feet severely wounded ; notwith- 
standing w^iich, it was necessary to 'p^t’sist. 
But a small piece of the pheasant remained for 
the next day, and no appearance of any sort of 
game near. 

On the 31st we threw every thing away, ex- 
cept what was absolutely necessary; which, 
however, did not much Relieve my load, as 
it was composed principally of my guns, 
powder, and shot, and papers, together with 
our tea, and things I did not wish to trust 
to any person.* Just •as we were about to 
depart, on the evening of this day (lifter 
having consumed the remains of our pheasa|jtt), 
two wild geese flew over us. I fired at them, 
and thought 1 had missed, but my Chinese boy 
declared he heard the shot strike, and had seen 

* I had nothing ^that I could throw away, except a 
jacket lined with sable's fur, which the Karaikee no 
sooner perceived than he picked it up, and dtclaiied he 
would carry it for me, sooner ' than such a nice jacket 
should be lost. He carried it the whole time, always 
handing it to me at the approach of bad weather, or when 
I laid down to sleep. 
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them alight, about two liundred yards off, on a 
spot which he pointed out. The Cossack and 
myself repaired thither with all possible speed. 
One of the geese fled at our approach ; and the 
other, that was wounded, remained in the mid- 
dle of a large b^g, where, if shot, I was fearful 
we should find very great difficulty in getting it. 
After shooting it, I entered the bog, but found 
the surface of a tough sod, that sunk down, bring- 
ing the mud and water to my middle without 
breaking. I had used the precaution to take a 
large stick in my hand, or I should not have 
been able to extricate myself. The sod at 
length broke, and let me down to my arm-pits ; 
and I was obliged to return and tell the Cos- 
sack, who was a much fighter man, to try what 
he could do. He succeeded remarkably well, 
until he had got nearly back with the goose, 
when he sunk suddenly up to his neck, and 
began to roar and bawl in a most hideous 
manner, being so alarmed at the same time, that 
he could hardly make use of the stick. I had 
the utmost difficulty to get •^near him with 
anotlv3r «tick, which he laid hold of^ and I 
pulled him out, almost smothered with mud.* 

* Dangerous as was the situation of my companion, 
his ridiculous figure* made me burst into a fit of laughter. 
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We considered ourselves fortunate, notwitii- 
standing these mishaps, and thanked God fior 
having given us what would support life for 
some days; tlie bird being a large-sized one, 
while the sight - of it gavemew strength to rnv 
companions. 

and the Chinese joined m(* heartily ; this cansed him tf> 
scream the more londly, in order to impress me with the 
fuller idea of his perilous situation? When extricated 
from the bog, he crossed himself a dozen times, and then 
laughed as heartily as myself. Indeed the goose was 
such a prize as gave us spirits to laugh. 
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Prosecution of the journey — Renewed endeavours to dis- 
cover thi& Sea — Extensive liurning of the Woods and 
Grass — Persecution by Mosquitoes — Fatigue and hun- 
ger — A sporting accident — ^The party reach a river and 
construct a raft for its navigation — Fog, wind, and 
rain--Perilous adventure on the raft — Seasonable ac- 
(juisition of aTongusce Canoe — A deserted jourta — 
Rapidity of the current — Joyful meeting with three 
natives — Arrival at Grebay — Kindness of an old Yakut 
woman — Towinsk — Hospitable treatment there — 
Amokthon — Author parts with his Karaikee guide — En- 
campment of the party by the river Mettaclay — Reco- 
very of the baggage — Messengers from the Governor of 
Ochotsk — Remarks on the providential escape of the 
party during their past route — Inskay mountain — 
Kindness of the Russian peasants — Inia-nJ2ffects of 
cold on the human faculties — Communication from 
Captain Miiiitsky — Arrival at Ochotsk. 

Rain, and the appearance of bad weather, 
made us continue where we, were until the 
morn^g of the first of June, when we set out 
to ascend a mountain that lay immediately op- 
posite to us, and from whence we felt confident 
of getting a sight of the sea. 
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Having some deep marshes to cross, where 
the mud and water were up to our knees at 
every step, we did not gain the foot of the 
mountain till the evening ; and on the morning 
of the 2nd we ascended it. The sun was ex- 
cessively hot, and, being all ratjier weak; we per- 
formed the t&sk but slgwly. Just as we arrived 
near the summit, the Cossack fainted away with 
fatigue ; and it was some time* before we could 
bring him to his faculties. As soon as he was a 
little recovered, I left my party, and, taking my 
gun, went to the summit^of the mountain ; but 
was again woefully disappointed, in not disco- 
vering the sea, nor even a bird, or any thing 
that indicated its vicinity. Small pines and 
brushwood had obstrucT:ed our way in ascending, 
as well as sharp pointed stones, teariqg our 
clothes and boots, and wounding our feet terri- 
bly. I therefore determined to pass the day on 
that spot, in order to mend our garments, as 
w^ell as to give rest to the Cossack, who seemed 
quite exhausted. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of the road, 
we had accomplished double the distanc<| daily, 
since we coirimenced carrying the things on our 
backs, that we had done when drawing the 
sledges over the snow. 
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In the evening I went^to the summit of the 
mountain again, ima'gining that, as the sun de- 
scended, Tmight discover better what was on the 
opposite side of some extensive low grounds that 
lay before us. Whilst there, and holding my 
compass <to take tlje direction for our route of the 
following day, I thouglij 1 plainly saw, at a 
great distance to the northward and eastward, 
three or four mferi, and as many reindeer or 
horses ! I immediately called out to the two 
Chinese to light a large fire, and, making the 
Cossack and Karaikee come up to me, endea- 
voured to point out to them the objects that had 
just met my eyes. Although I felt confident 
I saw men and animals moving, I could not 
with all my care direct their sight so as to dis- 
tinguish them ; and they persisted in saying 
they could see nothing. This made me quite 
unhappy. I continued the fire along time, and 
stayed gazing at what I saw until it became so 
dark, it was no longer at all distinguishable. 

On the Od ( J une) our clothes being mended, and 
our Cossack perfectly recovered,* we proceeded ; 
but w(ye obliged to keep a route nearly north- 
west by compass, descending the mountain in a 
diagonal line, and being greatly annoyed by the 
roughness of the way. When arrived on the 
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low grounds, we had*a bridge to make over a 
rivulet ere we could cross them, and get on the 
high grounds opposite, for better travelling. 
This done, we found ourselves in a woody 
country — the trees tall and free from underwood, 
enabling us to walk on a smooth surface in the 
shade ; andVe contiruied steadily on until be- 
tween two and three in the day before we 
stopped to take any refreshment. We had now 
got out of the woods into a meadow, covered 
with high grass, old and dry ; and finding it a 
comfortable place, we halted to take refresh- 
ment and repose.’*^ 

Scarcely had we made our fire, when the 
grass all around us was in a blaze, obliging us 
to move to another Spot ; and the fire raged 
with such violence it was in vain to atteiupt ex- 
tinguishing it. At length the woods, — the whole 
country around, — were on fire. We were not 
sorry for an accident that might perhaps, if any 
of the natives were near, bring them to the spot* 


* I stopped heft principally to mend our shoes j as our 
feet were much wounded. Having a pair of slippers with 
me I cut the upper-leathers off ; and, with the assistance 
of a fork instead of an awl, and some twine, I sewed the 
soles to my old half- boots ; and by that means preserved 
my feet from being ‘ Ut. 
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It also helped to destroy*some large swarms of 
mosquitoes that plaghed us not a little on our 
amval. Indeed we suffered almost as much 
from these insects as from fatigue and hunger. 
Those flying leeches of Siberia never quitted us 
day or night, unle$is when on the mountains, or 
when the wind blew hard enough to*sweep them 
away. Our ears were tired with their hum, and 
with the singing bf the cuckoo,* our daily and 
nightly music ever since the snow had melted 
away. 

We pitched our tent between nine and ten in 
the evening, near some marshes, which, accord- 
ing to the direction of my compass, it was neces- 
sary we should pass on the following day. This 
circumstance disheartened us all exceedingly; 
but we^ were somewhat enlivened again, before 
we went to rest, by the sight of ducks and a flock 
of geese. We also heard some birds scream, 
which the Karaikee declared were gulls, and at 
that season of the year seldom seen but in the 

* Tlie singing of the cuckoo amongft the mountains, 
where echo repeated the sad notes over and over again, 
had a most* unpleasant effect upon our feelings, and 
seemed like a warning voice, that bade us prepare to 
perish in those solitary wilds ! I have never since heard 
a cuckoo without feeling a painful sensation that I could 
not overcome. 
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neighboilrhood of the^ea, or of large lakes and 
rivers. As he was a native of the country near 
Towinskj I had full confidence in his judgment. 
We now were cheered therefore with the hopes 
of soon getting near the sea-coast, where we 
should he able to procure plenty of food, even 
though we sljould find no inhabitants. This was 
a comfortable reflection, as our goose was nearly 
consumed, after having held out longer than I 
expected, considering we had five mouths to feed. 

We got oft’ early on the 4th, and had a most 
fatiguing lime till twelve o’clock, when the sun 
became so oppressive, it Vas impossible to pro- 
ceed any farther without refreshment. The 
skill being chafed from our shoulders, and our 
feet sore, added to tlje difficulty of wading the 
deep marshes that occurred at every instant, 'we 
were all completely exhausted. My two Chi- 
nese, for the first time, lay down and began to 
cry ! I consoled them with tlie assuraiice^^that 
we must either discern the sea, or arrive at some 

v. 

place where we should find plenty of fopd, in the 
course of a day or two ; and that it was a folly 
to give up when we were now at the moment of 
getting over our difficulties. Taking out the 
rest of the small biscuits that I had carefully 
preserved, I divided them equally between the 
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Cossack, the Karaikee, > and themselves ; and 
having boiled our kettle, and drunk heartily of 
tea, the whole party was soon put into good 
spirits again. As I kept no part of this slender 
provision for myself, it was for some time before 
I could prevail upon the two Chinese to eat 
their biscuit without sharing it with me. How- 
ever, I would not take it from them; for, although 
I was tired, I did-not feel my strength exhausted 
as they did. While drinking tea we had the 
pleasure of hearing distinctly the screaming of 
gulls, crQWS, and sheldrakes — sounds truly ani- 
mating to us, who had** scarcely heard any thing 
for a long time but the voice of the lonely 
cuckoo in the mountains, and the wild plover on 
the heath. The latter, by the by, were so truly 
wild it was impossible to get near enough to 
kill one. 

We rested till two in the day, and then 
pushed on again till seven in the evening, when 
we had the satisfaction^ of pitching our tent near 
a small lake, that promised to afford us some 
food. Although this spot was irhabited by nu- 
merous flocks of sheldrakes, they were so wild, 
and kept at such a distance, it was impossible to 
shoot any of them. 

We pursued our journey again early on the 
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5th^ over deep unevdh marshes, with spots of 
scrub-pine, bushes, and heath ; and, before 
twelve o'clock in the day we were all so worn 
down, that it became again necessary to I'efresh 
ourselves with a little tea. My shoulders were 
now quite raw, and my knee^ black and blue, 
through striking agaipst the tin-box that con- 
tained my papers, and was hung at one end of 
the stick with which I carried Viy load. A very 
small piece of the goose, with about half a tea- 
cup full of rice, boiled in a tea-kettle full of 
water, with a little pepper and no salt, com- 
posed our dinner ; for wc had not been able to 
find any thing in the vegetable way about us 
that could possibly be applied to the purposes 
of food. However, asrwe had drunk plentifully 
of tea but a short time before, this mejjgre re- 
past seemed to satisfy us all ; and the rest of my 
party, hanging their boots and clothes out to 
dry, rolled themselves on the dry grass and went 
to sleep. My anxiety however would not per- 
mit me to partake of this balm of hifman woe, 
particularly wtien I reflected how absolutely 
necessary it was to procure food of •some sort, 
if I would keep my companions from sinking, 
who all complained more of hunger than of any 
thing else. I was not a Jittle chagrined, like- 
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wise, to have been obliged to travel durin^the 
morning, more to the northward and westward 
than I wished; several bogs, perfectly impass- 
able, having intervened to prevent our continuing 
on steadily in a westerly course, the only one, I 
conceived, that would bring us to the ocean. 

Whilst only my companions slept, I drew on 
my boots, that scarcely deserved the name, and 
made an excursion with my gun, to see if I 
could find any game, and also to examine the 
route necessary to be pursued in the afternoon. 
It grieved me considerably to perceive that the 
impediments we had met in the morning in- 
creased so much as to render it necessary to pro- 
ceed due south. 1 was almost in despair, — when 
I beheld six large sea-gulls flying in that direc- 
tion, and which at length seemed to alight near 
a forest, some distance off, which place, however, 
I thought we should be able to reach, by exert- 
ing ourselves, before seven or eight in the 
evening. I returned immediately to my com- 
panions, \/ho were not a little delighted by this 
joyful news, the Karaikee assuming me there 
must be a large river or a lake near, as the kind 
of gulls I had seen strongly indicated this. 

Cheered with these signs and reflections, 
though sore, hungry, and Tifeary, we pushed on 
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witlv great spirit, and, after getting ronnd the 
deep marsh already described, had the pleasure 
to find ourselves much nearer the forest than I 
imagined we should have been. But we experi- 
enced most dreadful fatigue in getting there ; and 
it became absolutely necessarj; to boil the kettle 
again, and make somg lea to refresh ourselves. 
Tea was now our" grand restorative cordial, and, 
though without sugar, we partbok of it as often 
as we felt overcome by the heat and fatigue of 
the road; always finding it revive our spirits 
and renew our strength. 

We now found the way moss-covered, dry, 
and even ; and between six and seven in the 
evening arrived at the forest. To our great 
astonishment we bchekl what we supposed a 
narrow lake of great length, forming a cr^cent ; 
the opposite banks being also covered with fine 
timber. Here we determined to pass the night, 
and pitched our tent beliind a small copse, that 
concealed it from the lake, in order to prevent 
it’s frightening away any water-fowl tlftit might 
visit that part. •This being accomplished, leav- 
ing the Chinese and Cossack to boii the tea- 
kettle, the Karaikee and myself went to examine 
the lake. On approaching the banks I disco- 
vered two small ducks, quite near the shore, and 
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had the good fortune to shoot them both at one 
shot. Running to 'the water -side to pick them 
up, God only knows the inexpressible joy that 
filled our hearts, when we beheld the water 
move, and satisfied our senses that we were on 
the banks of a large river.. It was somewhat 
remarkable, that the obstacles I had met with 
during the last two days, arid which disheart- 
ened me so much, had yet, by turning me 
aside from the route I wished to take, been the 
cause of our falling in with this fine stream, so 
favourable to our wishes.* We felt satisfied it 
must bring us to the ocean, from which, by all 
appearances, we could not be far removed. My 
companions were overjoyed beyond measure at 
this discovery; since we* could now make a raft, 
and descend to the sea without undergoing such 
severe fatigue as heretofore — not to mention the 
pleasing anticipation of being daily enabled to 
procure plenty of food. We had also the hap- 
piness to find, on the banks of the river, our 
favourite vegetable, keesletza, which we ga- 
thered, determined to make sonfe soup with that 
and oeie ©f our ducks, as we had had nothing for 

* When the Karaikee saw the water moving, he fell on 
his knees and began to pray, whilst the tears of joy 
streamed from his eyes in abundance. 
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the last twenty-four hours except tea, and the 
slender meal before mentioned. 

On the 6th of June I went out very early 
w'ith my gun, but finding no game, picked some 
handfuls of keesletza, to make soup for our din- 
ner with the remaining duck, and returned to 
my companidns. A i^umber of fine trees lay 
before us on the ground. I, therefore, marked 
out those which I thought best suited for our raft 
The Cossack declared he would cut them whilst 
1 should go out in search of food, so that we all 
might be enabled to work the following morn- 
ing, and leave that place in the evening. Al- 
though I walked a considerable distance during 
the morning, and saw a deer and several geese, 
ducks, and gulls, they* were all so wild, it was 
impossible to get within shot of them. • I re- 
turned, quite dejected and tired, along the banks 
of the river, seating myself in the bushes, about 
two hundred yards above our tent, where I was 
determined to stay and shoot something, to 
afibrd us a dinner the following dayr It was 
not long befor^a gull came flying over my head. 
I shot it, and shortly after, a fine duck, that fell 
into the river just beforeme. Leaning on my gun, 
I pulled off my boots in order to wade after it. 
Just as I had got them ofl^ perceiving the cur- 
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rent seize my prize, I rushed into the water, 
fearful of losing it, land forgetting that I had a 
gun in my hand until I was out of my ^epth 
and obliged to swim. The weight of my clothes 
and of the double-barrelled fowling piece, em- 
barrassed me so much that I could not keep 
myself above water ; and, sinking iSeveral times, 
I was*at length obliged to let go my favourite 
gun, and even then with difficulty kept myself 
from sinking. Luckily some bushes grew up 
not far below me, having their tops above the 
water, which I attained and laid hold of, though 
I still found myself out of my depth. Here the 
duck was entangled, and I secured it. There 
was a bush for every four or five yards between 
me and the shore, and I' swam from one to an- 
other, holding the duck in my mouth, and ar- 
riving where it was shallow enough to wade, 
before my friends, (who were not far off, and to 
whom I cried out for assistance,) got near enough 
to aid me. I regretted exceedingly the loss of 
a gun tha't had been so useful ; but we had two 
remaining, which were sufficieilt for our pur- 
poses. 

On the 7th we all laboured hard to finish our 
raft, as we had food for that day, and were to 
trust to our good stars to fimiish us on the fol- 
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lowing. I employed myself in cutting down 
immediately two large deacf trees, for the side 
pieces^ and before two o’clock in the day we had 
all the timbers well lashed together, and the 
raft ready to be launched in the water.’**' We 
then took our soup, composed of the gull and 
duck. The ^ull was ^o- exceedingly rank and 
fishy that, hungry as I was, I with difficulty 
swallowed a few spoonfuls of tfie soup ; but my 
companions were by no means equally nice. 

After dinner we launched our raft, which, to 
our great joy, did not swipi too low, and proved, 
in fact, every thing that we could have wished. 
It was composed of fifteen lower timbers, of the 
thickness of a man’s thigh, and about sixteen or 
eighteen feet long, two tjross pieces at each end, 
to which they were strongly lashed with Ma- 
nilla rope and thongs, and a layer of poles and 
bushes, placed above all, to sit on.f 

1 cut tlie two outside timbers myself from two large 
trees that I felled purposely, those which on the 
ground being too ^mall ; and, as I performed this work 
with a large Spanish knife, the reader will readily ima- 
gine it cost me some trouble ere I had them tftmnfed and 
prepared to lash to the rest. 

t At this work the Cossack exhibited both skill and 
industry, for the first time since he had been with us ; 
and, as he had often been engaged in niaking rafts on 
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Thus prepared, we placed our baggage upon 
it, and counnitted ourselves to the surface of a fine 
large river, with a current running at the rate of 
more than five miles an hour. Before quitting 
this place we all returned thanks to heaven in the 
most solemn manner, for having conducted us 
thus far in safety, and prayed fervently for a 
continuation of the Almighty protection we had 
so often experienced. We soon discovered a 
material difference between walking and our pre- 
sent method of travelling, having floated at our 
ease, before nine at night, a greater distance 
than we had made during any three days before. 
We had also the pleasure, for the first time, of 
being free from mosquitoes and gnats. Just 
before we stopped for the night, I killed a fine 
large sheldrake that came flying by. 

I determined to stop every night at ten or 
eleven o’clock, and start again at four in the 
morning, being fearful lest during the twilight 
we might run Ibul of rocks or trees in the way, 
and injure our raft, so as to oblige us again to 
go on foot. 

We envamped this night close on the bank of 


the river Ochota, he understood perfectly what he was 
about, and priJved a very able assistant to me. 
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tlie river, amongst some dry grass not far 
from a mountain, called Surkapskoy| Jvbieh the 
Cossack thought he knew that he had traversed 
in the winter, and near to which was a Ton- 
giisee Tabboon. Between two and three in the 
morning a swan came floating down the river. I 
fired at it witfi my rifle and missed. Perceiving 
it fly towards a lake at the bgck of the tent, 
where we heard another one; I repaired thither 
and got a shot at it from behind a bush, within 
forty or fifty yards. The bird rose and flew a 
little way, and then, to OMr great joy, fell dead 
in the middle of the lake. The Cossack, tying 
two pieces of old timber together with a thong 
he had in his pocket, floated himself along on 
them, and brought the swan safely to shore. 

l^'liis stock of animal food put the whole^arty 
in good spirits, and we continued our route on 
the raft, finding the current increasing every 
hour, and promising to convey us rapidly to 
the ocean. During the day I shot anothjsr swan 
and a duck. We soon discovered that the 
mountain the Cossack thought he knew was 
much farther from the sea than he imagined ; 
and after we had floated near it, he did not re- 
collect any of the country around. The river 
was extremely crooked, somStimes tarrying us 
N 
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west) sometimes south) sometimes east) and in 
fact to all points of the compass. 

On the 8th) in the evening) we stopped early, 
and had) for the first time since we left the 
mountain, what we thought a good supper, 
though we were still fearful of consuming meat 
more than once a day) ^he wild fowl being ex- 
cessively shy and difficult to shoot. 

The morning of the 9th was cloudy and cool 
with a strong breeze, blowing right against the 
current, and making the water beat over our 
raft, so that we were ^obliged to place an addi- 
tional quantity of bushes on the top to keep 
ourselves dry. One side of the river was bounded 
hy high mountains, covered with forests; the 
other by extensive meadows and lakes, where 
we heard quantities of ducks, geese, and swans, 
but thought it better t<^)niinue our route, on 
a scanty portion of food, than to remain in one 
spot any time for the purpose of killing them. 

The weather became so raw and uncomfort- 
able, being accompanied with a drizzling rain, 
that we stopped earlier than usual, and conti- 
nued* to ‘’halt until four o’clock in the morning 
of the 10th) when we proceeded again, though 
a chill fog prevailed, and a good deal of wind. 
We had a most unpleasant time, but, anxious to 
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arrive at the ocean, would not lie by — 'particu- 
larly as the stream had increased greatly in rapi- 
dity, and now hurried us along with considerable 
swiftness. About one o’clock, although we were 
nearly in the middle of the river, which was 
iiere upwards of a verst wide, #ve were Suddenly 
seized b\' a wliirlpool, and in spite of our utmost 
efforts, having nothing but poles to guide the 
raft, were drawn violently towards the left bank, 
and forced under some large trees, which had 
been undermined by the water, and hung over 
the surface of the stream,^ the roots still holding 
them fast to the shore. I perceived the danger 
to which we were exposed, and called out to 
every one to lie flat on his face, and hold fast 
to the baggage. The Branches were so thick, it 
was impossible for all to escape, and ther<i being 
barely room to admit-fte raft under them, they 
swept off the two Chinese, the Karaikee, my 
tin-box with all my papers and valuables, our 
soup-kettle, &c. ^c. &c. Nothing now remained 
but a small tea-kettle and a few other things 
that happened to be tied feat with thongs. "Jlie 
Karaikee and one of the Chinese vSeizftd hold of 
the branches that swept them off, and held their 
heads above water, but the youngest of the Chi- 
nese having floated away with the current, the 
N 2 
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Cossack and myself had the greatest difficulty in 
paddling the raft up to him. We came just in 
time to poke our poles down after him as he 
sank for the third time, which he fortunately 
seizing, we drew him upon the raft, half drowned. 
As the Current w/is running at the rate of six or 
seven miles an hour, we ^’^ere carrfed more than 
half a verst down before we gained the shore ; the 
other Chinese and the Karaikee crying out aloud 
for assistance. I ran up the shore as quickly as 
possible, taking a long pole with me, and leav- 
ing the Cossack to tal^e care of the raft and the 
young Chinese. When I arrived at the spot, 
my Chinese cook informed me he had seized my 
tin-box with one hand, and was so tired of hold- 
ing with the other, that' if I did not come soon 
to his,assistance he must leave it to the mercy of 
tlie current.* Whilst I attempted to walk out on 
the body of the tree, whose branches they were 
holding, one of the roots broke, and very nearly 


* This tin-box contained all my papers, money, and 
every thing of value ^^ll||Ming to me, and the Chinese, 
knowing of what imponiSl^e it was, took hold of it the 
moment he perceived the danger of its being swept away ; 
a circumstance indicating his coolness and courage, as 
he could not swim, and was in imminent danger of 
drowning. 
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separated it from the shore; I was, therefore 
obliged to jump off and stride to one that was 
two^feet under water, hauling myself along by 
the branches of the others; and at length I got 
near enough to give the Chinese a pole. He 
seized fast hold, and I pulled Jiiin between two 
branches, enabling him to get a leg over one,^ 
and keep his body above water. Thus placed, 
he tied the tin-box with his handkerchief to the 
pole, and I got it safely ashore. I was now 
obliged to return and assist the Karaikee, who 
held by some branches far out, and where there 
were no others near enough for him to reach, 
in order to draw himself in. After half an 
hour’s labour I got them both on the bank, 
neither of them knowing how to swim, and both 
much exhausted by the cold and the difficulty 
of holding so long against a rapid current. 

As the wind commenced blowing very hard, 
we concluded to stay all that day where we were, 
it being likewise necessary to dry our clothes, 
papers, &c. 8ccj which were all completely wet. 
In the afternoon the w|||p>\lied away, and the 
sun shone out clear, when I commented \lifying 
my papers, and found many of the most valuable 
of them totally ruined. The, ink in some was 
quite effaced, and others Were so stuck together 
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that they were destroj^ed in my attempting lo 
separate them. A bundle of paper-money, 
which I thought impossible to retrieve, I wrap- 
ped up in a cloth to absorb the wet from it; I 
changed the cloth every day, drying it in the 
sun ; and afterwards, although still a little damp, 
I separated the bills from each other without 
much injury. This circumstance must have 
been owing to the peculiar kind of paper of 
which they were composed, for most of my other 
bundles of papers which I could not open whilst 
wet, dried into a solid mass, impossible to re- 
cover by any means. 

At six in the evening we made an excursion 
along the banks of the river, to see if we could 
discover any of the tiling we had lost, and kill 
some game. In our rambles we frightened a 
duck from off her nest, and got six eggs. Shortly 
after I killed a swan with my rifle; and the 
poor Karaikee going for it, had the pleasure to 
find his bundle of clothes that had been swept 
from the raft. We had lost nearly all our cook- 
ing utensils ; fortunately our spoons and cu^s 
were iiV ouV* pockets. A small tea-kettle without 
a cover was now all we had to serve for every 
purpose; the top of my tin-box we employed 
as a dish, pouring out soup into it, that we might 
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eat it more conveniently with our spoons. VVe 
felt severely the loss of our soup-kettle, being 
obliged to make our dinner and drink our tea 
from the same vessel. 

In consequence of the high wind that pre- 
vailed, and its being quite upsafe for* our frail 
bark to procfeed, we i;pmained here until four 
o’clock on the 11th, when we departed, thougfj 
it was still blowing hard, with drizzling rain, 
making the weather quite cold and uncomfort- 
able. We became so wet and chilled that we 
stopped early in the eveqing. 

We left our resting^lace between four and 
five on the 12th, with a rapid current that con- 
veyed us swiftly along. About mid-day we 
espied a Tongusee caifoe hung up between two 
trees ; and the appearance of some woo^l fresh- 
cut made me immediately push for the shore, 
inspired with the hope of there finding some 
inhabitants. In this expectation we were dis- 
appointed, though there was every appearance 
of persons having visited the spot bift a short 
time before. We were !M>t a little overjoyed to 
find the canoe with paddles and every thing 
complete. Our raft was much water-soaked 
and swimming deep, and without the canoe we 
should have been obliged to remain a day some- 
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where in order, to repaif it, and put some addi-^ 
tional logs to make’it float higher. The canoe 
we now lashed to one side, put the Karaikee in 
one end and the Cossack in the other, with a 
considerable portion of our baggage, and light- 
ened th^ raft, so^ that it swam as high as we 
could wish. We found jhose two*persons with 
iheir paddles could turn it more quickly and 
it better than all* live of us had been able to do 
with poles. 

At this place we gathered a large quantity of 
wild onions, and indeed every day had procured 
more or less of these along the banks of ; the 
river, which proved a very acceptable seasoning 
to our soup, — all our pepper, as well as our salt, 
being expended. The canoe was a very great 
acquisition, being so necessary to guide our raft, 
and being also a convenience that would enable 
us to catch any water-fowl that we might 
wound. 

We now* floated on a fine, deep, and wide 
river, and, although extremely crooked, beauti- 
ful beyond conception,"^ winding Mown amongst 
romanvc mountains and through large bodies of 
rich lowlands, interspersed with lakes, rivulets, 
and meadows covered with fine grass. It ap- 
peared a matter of surprise to me that so fine 
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a stream^ apparently jTossessing abundance of 
game and fish, should be*entirely destitute of 
neighbouring inhabitants. We saw numbers of 
fish ^constantly playing about us, and contrived 
a hook with a small nail, but had not the good 
fortune to catch any of them. 

The currait seeine^ to increase as we de- 
scended; and we set off before four on the 13th, 
to take advantage of it. Abotit ten o'clock I 
discovered a joiirta not far from the edge of the 
left bank, and casting off the canoe, dispatched 
the Cossack and Karaikeeto examine it. Thev 
soon returned, informing me it was a winter 
residence of the Tongusees, but was then quite 
deserted ; and that there was not the smallest 
appearance of inhabitants any where near. The 
day was hot and calm, and our visit to th^ shore 
brought off to us a swarm of musquitoes that 
pestered us continually, — an annoyance we had 
not experienced for some days previously in 
consequence of the wind and rain. My compa- 
nions often complained of not havifig meat 
enough, and seemed displeased at my dealing 
it out sparingly. This was, however, absolutely 
necessary, by reason of the difficulty of killing 
game ; for we perceived that as we descended 
the river became wider, and the water-fowl 
N 5 
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scarcer and more diffidult of approach ; — be^ 
sides which, it was <|uite uncertain whether we 
should meet inhabitants at the sea-coast; and 
perhaps, when there, w'e might find game again 
scarce and difficult to shoot. 

On the 14th the current increased in ra- 
pidity to such a degree that it cosWus considex- 
dble pain and labour to guide our raft in safety ; 
and we felt grateful to Heaven for having fallen 
in with the canoe, witliout which we could never 
have descended this part of the river on so frail a 
vehicle. We ran aground three or four times, 
and twice got entangled in the trees that hung 
over the stream ; but fortunately escaped with- 
out accident. Perceiving a very dangerous 
place just below us, and being too near the 
shore to prevent the raft’s being drawn into the 
whirlpool, we pulled in and landed on the bank 
immediately opposite to us. We then dragged 
the raft up, for about a hundred yards, assisted by 
the counter current that generally prevails near 
the edge of a rapid stream. By this precaution 
we got nigh enough to be able to*make an offing 
sufficient tp prevent being thrown upon another 
dangerous place we had seen below, composed 
of fallen trees, roots, &c. thrown up like an island, 
over which the watej foamed in a cataract. 

Not long after we had landed, I observed the 
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Karaikee examining tirith great attention the 
spot where we were and th6 surrounding moun- 
tains ; and at length he began to pray and to 
crdJjs himself with great fervency, the tears run- 
ning down his cheeks in a stream ! 1 approached 
him to inquire what was the cause of. his emo- 
tion, when he exclaimed : That is our moun- 
tain ; our village is not far off, for on this spdl' 
I caught some hares last wiifter. I know that 
we are now not far from Grebay, a small Ya- 
kut village on the sea-coast, at the mouth of 
this river, which is called Cowvah, and only 
twenty versts from Towinsk. But a short dis- 
tance below this is the branch on which Towinsk 
stands, emptying itself into the bay, about ten 
versts higher up ; and •if it had been earlier iu 
the season we might have descended it^ with a 
raft; but I perceive the water is now too low to 
attempt it/' It will be easier for my readers 
to imagine, than for me to express, the joy we 
all experienced at this cheering news. We 
therefore boiled our kettle, and made all the 
meat we had idto soup, determined to have a 
feast after such a long term of shortf allowance. 
This, however, was only a comparative feast, 
as our whole stock amounted to a third of a 
swan and a teal. 
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Our repast finished, we {>ushed off our raft with 
great spirits, paddliifg with all our strength to 
obtain the midway channel, and avoid the dan- 
gers which, like ScyllaandCharybdis, threatened 
on either hand. The current ran at the rate 
of eight pr nine knots an hour, in turbulent 
eddies that twisted us round and round, in spite 
ijl our best exertions. We had, however, the 
good fortune to *pass unhurt; but afterwards 
ran aground several mnes, and with great dif- 
fiiculty got the raft off, (by all jumping into 
the water,) and that not without injuring it 
materially. 

Between two and three o’clock in the after- 
noon we found ourselves in a fine wide channel 
with a moderate current and on a beach, not 
far below us, descried a man and two boys, 
mending a canoe. The efiect the sight of hu- 
man beings had upon us is not to be described. 
Every soul shed tears of joy ; and, when these 
people approached with their canoe to assist us, 
it was impossible to resist the impulse, or ta 
answer their questions. Our tete flowed in a 
stream, #ano^ we were all so unmanned, we could 
only reply to them by signs. The elder person 
proved to be a Yakut, whom I liad known when 
I passed before. This good Yakut, when he re- 
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cognized me, jumped upon the raft, clasped me 
in his arms, and sl^l tears in abundance, exr 
claiming, thank God ! thank God ! you are all 
sav?d.” He informed me that the Tongusees 
liaving confessed their leaving us on the moun- 
tain, the old Chief, living near to Towftisk, had 
dispatched Bis son, mih twenty-five head qj 
reindeer, in search of us ; and that every one 
there had given us up ^ lost, knowing how 
difficult it was to procure food on those deserted 
plains and mountains, in the spring of the year. 

We towed the raft to t^e shore, his canoe and 
ours being sufficiently large to convey our bag- 
gage and ourselves two or three versts up a 
small arm of the sea to Grebay. Our miracu- 
lous escape, after having been left to starve in 
such a wilderness, was a matter of surpi'ise to 
every one, and could not fail to excite in our 
breasts the sincerest sentiment of gratitude to 
the Almighty ruler of the world, for his watch- 
ful care and protection, in guiding us in safety 
once more to a human habitation. On inquiry, 
we found that Rad we taken any other route 
than the one we came, we must have fae^^tably 
perished ! 

The Yakut and his family cpuld not behold 
our haggard, half-starved •countenances, sun- 
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burnt and withered, without shedding tears. 
They treated us with the kindest hospitality, 
placing before us immediately the best their hut 
afforded, which was milk and dried fish. 'We 
ate voraciously,* I had great difficulty in re- 
straining' myself, ^as well as my people, from 
Indulging too much at first ; and* I made the 
Yakuts take the food away. We ate a little 
at a time (at intervals, three times,) before nine 
o’clock, when we went to sleep. 

.At daylight on the following morning, (the 
1 5th,) I was surprised Jby seeing a man enter my 
tent, who, I heard, had accompanied the person 
that went in search of us. He congratulated 
me on my wonderful escape, saying he had just 
returned from ttife mouhtain, where they had 
found «all my baggage, carefully packed and 
sealed, as I left it ! When he arrived there, 
which w'^as about ten days after we had quitted 
it, the snow had all melted away, and not a 
trace or footstep remained to indicate the route 

* The fish were dried salmon peel, that had been 
caught 4thatK season and cured in the sun without salt, as 
is customary with the natives of the country. They were 
truly delicious, and as our host had salt in plenty, this 
additional luxury, that we had not tasted for spme time, 
gave them a double zestj 
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we had taken. They, therefore, gave up all 
idea of searching fojj: us; and, taking the bag- 
gage down the mountain, left it in a secure 
plaee, well covered from the weather, near the 
horse-road leading to Ochotsk. His friend had 
then proceeded to that plage, to inform the 
Governor of the accident. The twenty-fi^ 
reindeer had l>een sent by the good old Chief of 
the first party of Tongusees we had hired 
on leaving Towinsk; and the son of the old 
Yakut undertook to guide them. It was a 
singular circumstance, a[so, that the canoe we 
found on the river side belonged to the same 
Tongusee Chief; his people having taken it 
thereon sledges, but a short time before, and 
placed it near the wafer, re^dy for their sum- 
mer excursions after fish and game. I sant him 
a message, to let him know of our safe return, 
and of our having his canoe, that he might not 
be disappointed, and deprived of the use of it; 
a boat, in that country, on account of the labour 
and time necessary to make one, being extremely 
valuable. Thus did it please God, not only to 
save our lives, but every thing belong1ng*to us 5 
and the Yakut assured me, I might be able to 
get horses, when I should arrive at Inia, suffi- 
cient to carry my baggage to Ochotsk. He 
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seemed to think the Governor, Captain Mi- 
nitsky, would probably send for it the moment 
he should hear of my being lost. 

After having fed so heartily on the previous 
evening, I thought to have awaked on the 16th 
fresh and strong.r On the contrary, I found 
myself extremely weak and languid ; and my 
companions were ^ little better ; all of us being 
scarcely able to walk, and, after the least exer- 
tion, obliged to lie down and sleep. An old Ya- 
kut woman, who had only seven or eight cows, 
killed a yearling heifer at my request, as we 
were really in want of some nourishing food. 
In a place where domestic animals are so scarce, 
1 could not but admire the moderation of the 
owner, who only ask^ fifteen roubles, and over- 
powered me with thanks when I gave her 
twenty-five, as well as generously supplying us 
with fresh milk, sour milk, and cream, as much 
as we could consume. 

About ten o'clock, the good old Yakut, whose 
sou had gone in search of us, arrived with some 
horses to take us twenty versts to Towinsk. He 
embraced hs all witli great seeming satisfiiction ; 
but, perceiving we were in a weak state, advised 
us to eat a dinner, of good beef soup before we 
attempted the road. 
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Finding ourselves rather stronger after dinner, 
and taking an affectionate adieu of the excel- 
lent, kind people at Grebay, we set out for 
Towinsk, where we arrived in two hours, though 
so greatly fatigued that we went to sleep imme- 
diately after our arrival. Late at night the old 
man awoke us to eat* supper; which we hail 
scarcely swallowed, when we wgre again seized 
with a violent inclination to sleep, impossible to 
resist, and were wrapped in profound slumber 
until eight or nine in the morning of the 17th. 

When I awoke I cowld scarcely rise, and 
was obliged to get myself rubbed all over, to 
relieve the pain and vreariness I experienced. 
The whole human economy seemed quite dis- 
jointed and devoid of elasticity, and my nerves 
as languid as those of an infant. My dbmpa- 
nions were affected in the same way ; which I 
ascribed not only to the severe fatigue we had 
suffered the last two days, but to the having 
been almost constantly wet, in pushing the raft 
over the shallo^^s, and endeavouring to avoid 
the dangerous whirlpools, sands, and fallen trees, 
that frequently obstructed our passage. 

This day the good old Tongusee Chief came 
to see me, whom I rewarded for his kindness by 
giving him some money, land a necklace of 
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handsome beads, with a red silk sash, (which I 
had preserved uninjured,) as a token of my 
friendship. He was highly gratified, and thought 
himself vastly overpaid. He blamed severely 
the unwarrantable act of inhumanity of those 
unprincipled rascals of the neighbouring tab- 
^K)on, who had deserted us witliout sufficient 
cause, and exposed us to the chance of suffering 
all the horrors of starvation. The Chief of this 
last mentioned party also paid me a visit ; he said 
his people had* confessed their infamous con- 
duct and repented of it ; and that they declared 
I had always treated them in the kindest man- 
ner, but that the Cossack had beat and abused 
them without my knowledge. Indeed I had 
laboured to please them by giving them tea, 
sugar,* and bread every day, till I had exhausted 
niy stock ; and had made one of my Chinese, 
who was a cook, boil and prepare their victuals 
in the best manner. If the Cossack had treated 
them roughly, they might have complained* 
None but the most savage and unfeeling wretches 
could have been guilty of such conduct as theirs. 

1 was ^treated with the kindest attention at 
Towinsk, where, after a whij^e, I contrived to get 
rid of the vermin that infested my person, 
having had but two shirts with me when I left 
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the mountain, and having fqund it impossible to 
keep myself clear of the annoyance of lice, — the 
Karaikee bringing such a stock into the com- 
pany that we literally swarmed with them. 

I gave a little bit of sweet chocolate that re- 
mained to these kind people ; So that I was now 
without any sweetening whatever to my teaf** 
but it was infinitely more palatable since we had 
milk and cream in plenty. Having procured 
serannahs and salt at this place, I still felt the loss 
of sugar almost as much as the want of bread; 
but am still of opinion, tliat with a little use I 
could have lived perfectly well on vegetables, 
fish, and meat, without feeling severely the ab- 
sence of the luxuries of civil iz^ life. At every 
meal the old Yakut woman gave us each a small 
plate of curds and cream ; and, in short, treated 
us with such affectionate attention as soon re^ 
stored our enfeebled frames; for, although we 
had no bread, our food was nourishing. 

On the 18th of June, finding ourselves suffi- 
ciently recoverec^ to undertake the journey to 
Ocholsk, I begged the old Yakut to procure a 
sufficient number of horses, that we might, if 
possible, set out on die 20th. In the meanwhile 
he promised to get from the Tongusee Chief a 
fat reindeer, which, added to some dried fish, 
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seals’ meat, a few pieces of beef, and some sour 
milk, would give us an ample supply for the 
road. I made shooting excursions almost eyery 
day, and seldom returned without bringing 
some ducks. We also went seal-hunting seve- 
ral times ; but only killed one ; which I regretted, 
:iS my companions seemed fonder of this meat 
than of beef. The worst meat we had tasted 
was the swan’s flesh, that was so tough, hard, 
and dry, even after long boiling, one could 
hardly masticate it; and it seemed to possess 
less nutritive qualities than any other game I 
ever tasted.* The old Yakut informed me 
some of his horses were at a distance, but that 
they would be ready in a couple of days ; and 
that he was determined to accompany me him- 
self. *I was much gratified by the old man’s 
l^indness, knowing him to be an experienced 
guide, who annually for thirty years past had 
'made this journey. We could therefore have 
had, no, one so well calculated to conduct us. 

On the 20th of June the weather proved so 
bad it was impossible to set out. I was now 
fearful a party from Ochotsk would arrive and 

* This was perhaps owing to the season of the year, 
as 1 had eaten of swsns killed in the waiter at Kamt- 
chatka, and found the flesh very tender and good. 
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remove my baggage bef&re I could get to it ; for 
I was much in want of shirts, clothing, and 
razors; and moreover it was very difficult to 
keep myself free from vermin without the small 
stock of linen I possessed ; whilst my beard had 
grown so long it became exceedingly Jiot and 
troublesome. • 

On the 21st, though the morning was cloudy 
and threatened rain, I would remain no longer, 
and, taking an affectionate leave of my host’s 
good family, departed. We were at Grebay by 
eleven o’clock, whither our friend and compa- 
nion, the young Karaikee, had come from 
Amokthon to meet us, saying that he had 
caught some fine fish, which he should give us 
the following day as we passed through his vil- 
lage, that lay in our road. We staid buj a few 
minutes at Grebay, and then crossed the river 
Cowvah, and remained at a small hut on thfe 
opposite side till the 22d, it being near nine at 
night before our horses were swum over. The 
Yakut woman of Grebay sent some cream 
and milk after lil; and the men some nice fresh 
fish and fourteen gulls’ eggs, which weyc a very 
acceptable addition to our stock. 

We started again immediately after breakfast, 
and soon arrived at Amokthon, where our old 
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companion, the Karailcee, was rejoiced beyond 
measure to see us ; 'having prepared a handsome 
present of fresh fish for our road, and being very ' 
anxious that I should remain a few hours at his 
hut. I persisted in continuing my journey, pro- 
mising to send him from Ochotsk, a gun and 
plenty of powder and b^l of which he was much 
in need. Indeed, I would have taken him with 
us, if his relations had consented ; for he shed 
tears, and seemed quite afflicted at being obliged 
to quit the party. 

We got early in the afternoon to the jourra 
of the good old Tongusee Chief, which lay in our 
road ; and he immediately killed a fine fat deer, 
and would have killed two ; but as this was suffi- 
cient to last us to the place of the next tabboon 
or herd, I refused to accept of another. 

After dinner we continued our route along 
the sea-coast, and fell in with a small party, con- 
sisting of a soldier, his wife, three children, and 
an assistant, whom, as they seemed decent folks, 
and were entirely destitute of meat, I invited to 
join our party, and partake with us. I could 
not but compassionate the poor woman and 
^ree children, who had nothing but some sour 
milk and dried fish, with the chance of whatever 
fresh fish and game they might procure by the 
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way. We pitched our tents together on the 
beach at the mouth of a small rivulet, where my 
new companion spread his net, and, in a very 
short time, caught ten salmon peel, which he 
immediately brought to me. 

The 23rd was a foggy, dainp, disagreeable 
day, with snTall showors of rain at intervals. 
We made a halt for a few minutes, and then 
continued on, until eight or nine at night. My 
Yakut guide was extremely active and intelli- 
gent, and, though between fifty and sixty years 
of age, tied up the bagggge, placed it on the 
horses himself, and seemed to possess as much 
vigour as a young man of five and twenty. I 
could not but draw a most marked comparison 
between him and my Cossack, a lazy indolent 
fellow, who always had the cunning to keep out 
of the way of being employed ; and even re- 
quired a servant to wait on him, being as help- 
less as a child. This night we encamped on 
the banks of a small rapid river, called by the 
Tongusees Mettaclay, and about a day and a 
balPs journey from our mountain. The river 
we had descended, I found,, on inquiry? w^as 
w^ell known to the Towinsk people. Several of 
them had been there to make, rafts of timber, 
and catch ducks and geese in the lakes, during 
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ih^ir moulting season, when they are easily 
knocked down with'^ sticks. 

It rained so hard on the 24th, it was impos- ' 
sible to move from our encampment, which we 
were not a little anxious to do, being greatly 
pestered by the mosquitoes and gnats, that at- 
tacked us in swarms. 

On the 25th we made a long journey, but a 
disagreeable one, over steep mountains and 
heavy marshes ; fatiguing our horses and our- 
selves excessively. We arrived close to our 
mountain that evening, and not far from the 
spot where my baggage was placed. I eagerly 
visited it on the morning of the 26th, to get my 
dressing-case, being greatly desirous to shave a 
beard forty-two days oW. On coming to the 
place, we found the baggage carefully piled up, 
on a frame between two trees, ten or twelve feet 
from the ground. The trees were barked to 
prevent the bears climbing, and the materials 
were completely defended from the rain by a 
cover of bark and bushes, which had kept them 
as dry as if in a house. After taking the things 
that were necessary to my immediate comfort, 
we hurried back to our encampment, having 
been almost eaten up by the musquitoes and 
gnats, which, in the low grounds, under this 
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high mountain, were more numerous and blood- 
tliirsty tlian I had ever experienced them. 

Pursuing our journey Qgain, about mid-day 
we discovered a small p^lrty of men, with four- 
teen or fifteen horses, approaching lis. On 
coming up with lliem, we were rejoiced to find 
the old Yakwt’s son, and an under-officer at 
their head, wl)o had been sent by the Governor 
of Ochotsk to make all possible* search for me, 
and bring up the baggage. They informed me 
they had been four days from Inia, having made 
a very crooked course, expressly for the pur- 
pose of searching after myself and servants, 
imagining we were still somewhere in the wil- 
derness. Having killed a mountain sheep by 
the way, they made me n present of a part of it, 
together with a few handfuls of black Ijiscuit, 
which we divided amongst us all. I now pointed 
out to the old Yakut the course we took on 
leaving the mountain, and the place where we 
found the horse’s hoof, burnt trees, See. He in- 
formed me it was a horse-j)ath he haffl made 
himself many y(!tirs before; but that as it was 
not exactly in a direct course for Ochotsk, he 
had latterly frequented the one where we now 
were, a considerable distance to the south-west 
of the former. 
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We had made, whilst on foot, a route of be- 
tween two and thre^ hundred versts, the greater 
part of which, he believed, no human being 
had ever traversed but ourselves and the wild 
Toiigusees; nor had any person, besides the 
natives, been so far up the river Cowvah. They 
had told him its source vvas in a mountain, called 
by them Dellochkaii, seven hundred versts from 
the ocean ; and 'we had floated upwards of five 
hundred versts on it in getting to the sea. They 
all considered our escape as most miraculous,/ 
since the course we had taken was the only one 
that could have possibly saved us from destruc- 
tion. 

On the 2Ttli we had another disagreeable 
journey, over wet marshes and steep mountains, 
thickly covered with wood. 

On the 28th we crossed Surkapskoy river, 
and the mountains of the same name, one of 
wliich was full ten versts over, and so steep we 
were obliged to perform its passage on foot. 
During 'the last two days wc gathered a kind of 
bastard rhubarb, which we f6und growing in 
alnindaitce, and when boiled extremely tender 
and palatable,* having a slight acid taste. It 

* This is not the ** Rheum Palmatum/' or palmated 
rhubarb, used in medioine, which I have seen growing in 
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is not only an admirable antiscorbutic, but a 
very delicate vrholesome vegetable, in every 
respect. 

i5y four in the afternoon of the 29th we were 
over the highest mountain in that part of the 
country, called Inskoy mountain, the* crossing 
of which we *wcre like*vise obliged to perforia^• 
on foot. We arrived shortly^ after at a Ton- 
gusce Reindeer station, close by a branch of 
Inia river, where there w^as also a Yakut jourta ; 
and there we got an ample supply of meat, fish, 
and milk. Our horses ^^ere oblij^ed to sw^im 
across this branch, wdiilst ourselves and our 
baggage were transported in canoes. 

By six in the evening we got to another 
branch, opposite to the* village, where the Rus- 

Europc. It may, however, be the root of the plant the 
Bucharians sell to the Russians, as well as the Chinese ; 
though the Russian is most esteemed, perhaps owing to 
the careful manner in which it is received and examined 
at Kiachta. Tliere an apothecary inspects what is pur- 
chased, who admits only the best quality to be brought 
to Russia. I foun^ it in great plenty throughout the 
Eastern parts of Siberia. What I saw had roundish 
leaves streaked with reddish fibres, and did not gro'wfhigh ; 
indeed the greater part w^as quite the reverse. I observed 
particularly, that the leaves were not so uneven at the 
edges, nor so much tapering to a sharp point in parts, as 
the Turkish plant of the same speties. 

o 2 



sian, peasants who inhabit there, soon conveyed 
ns across, and seemed not less surprised than 
pleased to see five persons whom they had con- 
sidered as lost in the wilderness. They exerted 
all that genuine hospitality and kindness for 
which thfe Russian peasantry are so remarkable. 

In a short time my tent, which I preferred 
inhabiting for coolness’ sake, overflowed with 
liberal donations of fresh cream, milk, curds, 
serannahs, &c. ; and I was much pleased at hav- 
ing it in my power to present them in return 
with sotne tea, whereqf I had a good stock, and 
which, though unaccompanied with sugar, was 
a very acceptable gift to those poor people. 

This last journey had fatigued us much, and 
I was besides so unwell that I determined to re- 
pose here until we should be recovered. In the 
meanwdiile, I despatched an express to Governor 
Minitsky, informing him of my safety, and re- 
questing some more horses, and some sugar, 
bread. Sic. nothing of the kind being to be had 
at Inia. 

On the afternoon of the 31st the under- officer 
and his whom we had met on the road, 

arrived with the rest of my baggage ; and I now 
felt so far recovered, that I only awaited an 
answer from Ochotlik, to continue my journey. 
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Inia consists of about thirty houses and 
jourtas, containing fifty or sixty inhabitants, 
who possess about twenty horses and upwards 
of & hundred head of cattle. They felt, during 
this season particularly, the value of their cattle, 
fish having been exceedingly, scarce; -for even 
when I was rtiere they* did not catch more than 
five or six salmon a day; a fish which, in other 
years, came in immense numbers. It appeared 
to me, they ^^ere rather indolent, having con 
tracted the Asiatic habit of sleeping much, and 
working little. Indeed it seems to me, that in 
high Northern latitudes, where nature is bound 
in frost and robed in white for many months in 
the year, man is as much devoted to Somnus 
and indolence, as he is* in the hottest climate in 
India. During the cold season his faculties lie 
dormant, like the swallow, until the genial spring 
calls them again into action. This observation, 
is intended to relate to those who live almost in 
a state of nature, and amongst whom industry 
and the arts have not fixed their alTodc, and 
changed by education the natural propensity to 
idleness and case. 

The weather was excessively hot during my 
stay here; and, the situation .being low, mus- 
quitoes and gnats were as usual extremely trou- 
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blesome. On the road these insects attack you 
as fiercely as a wasp, leaving their stings where 
they strike. They are rather small, and quite 
different from the mosquitoes I have seed in 
any other countries. 1 was obliged to keep a 
cotton hendkerchief, tied like a hood, over my 
face, and a leathern cap ^rawn over my ears, to 
defend myself from their attacks. 

Having received a letter from my friend Cap- 
tain Minitsky,* couched in the kindest manner, 
brought by a confidential person, and accompa-' 
nied by an ample supply of every thing of which 
I could possibly stand in need, not to mention 
a pressing invitation to hasten to Ochotsk — 1 
set out in the afternoon of the 2nd of July, and 
arrived safely on the 4tlr, at six in the evening. 

This gentleman had formerly served as volunteer on 
board of a British ship of war ; and, having visited Canton 
with young Captain Tranbridge, I there first made his 
acquaintance, though at that time I never expected to see 
him in such a distant part of the world. Our meeting 
was, of cqurse, as gratifying to me as it was novel and 
unexpected to him. Captain Minitsky has since been 
a])pointed to the government of Yakutsk, and is a man 
highly ivortliy, in every way, of the confidence of his go- 
vernment. The reader will see, from my description of 
Ochotsk, what his improving hand has done in Siberia. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Kind attentions experienced by the Autlior at Ochotslv — 
Descrijition of that place — Magaztnes of warlike stores 
— Admiralty — Flour magazines — Remarks on the si- 
tuation of Ochotsk — Preparations for prosecuting the 
journey to Yakutsk — ^I'hc Author quits Ochotsk — Med- 
vazia Golova — Appearance of the Country — Maitah — 
An accomiilished resident fliere — ^IVavelling method of 
making butter — Koneskoy mountains — River Ourak — 
The Yakut taste in horse flesh — Costume of the Ya- 
kuts and Tongusees — Ourasky mountains — Striking 
character of the scenery-w-Difficulties of the road — Ya- 
kut superstition — A begging party — Udomskoy Krest 
— Reflections on the means of water commuifi cation in 
Siberia — Remarks on the resources of the country. 


I WAS received at Ochotsk with the sincerest 
congratulations on my escape, and almost over- 
powered with the kindest civilities and attention. 
Every little want or wish was anticipated; and 
the reader may easily imagine the pleasing effect 
this sudden transition must have had on a person 
just arrived from the dreary, and inhospitable 
wilds of the Tong usee couiltry. There I was not 
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only deprived of the luxuries, but of almost all 
the common necessaries of life; and had never 
expected to experience again the fond endear- 
ments of friendship and society. A* few days’ 
rest, and the hospitable attentions erf Captain 
Minitsky» and his, amiable wife, sopn recniited 
my strength, and perfectly reinstated my health. 

I amused myself every day in examining 
Ochotsk and its environs. The town is com- 
posed of two hundred and thirty-live houses, 
having about one thousand four hundred male in- 
habitants, besides wom^n and children. A consi- 
derable portion of them are sailors ; and the place 
contains many convicts. It is situated in north 
latitude 59^ 20' 22", and east longitude from 
St. Petersburgh 112^^ 53' 00" from Greenwich 
143® 2U' 23", on a small island that is, in fact, 
nothing but a sand-bank, three versts and three 
hundred paces in length. In breadth, at the 
narrowest part, it is only ten paces ; increasing 
to two hundred, which is its greatest breadth, 
and forms the spot where the town stands. On 
the north it is bounded by the river Ochota ; 
south by Ijlie sea of Ochotsk ; east, by the Alar- 
rikanskoy mountains, and the old channel ; and 
west, by the new channel. But a few years ago, 
the river became choaked at the mouth, by 
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a more than ordinary quantity of ice. The 
strength of the stream ndt being sufficient to 
force it out by the usual channel, it sank to the 
bottom, and at length completely obstructed the' 
egress of the waters. Thus repelled, they 
swelled to an enormous height, coteripg all the 
country rouftd, and forced themselves at lengtli 
through the sandy beach, by what is called^lie 
new channel, insulating the tftwn on the spot I 
have already described. There is a new cliurch 
at Ochotsk, extremely well arranged, and orna- 
mented within; and although that, as well as 
the houses, is of wood, it is handsomely built, 
and very solid. 

On the 10th I accompanied Captain Minitsky 
to look at the Admiralty, marine-stores, maga- 
zines, workshops, &c. which I found disposed in 
the most perfect good order, and prepared lor 
service in the best possible manner, each branch 
being provided for, and in a way that did the 
Captain infinite credit. Many old hulks, that 
had been condemned to lie useless, ^lave been 
transmuted bf him into excellent magazines, 
w^iere bread, tar, pitch, iron, nails, copper, lead, 
cordage, &c. are deposited in perfect safety. 
They are propped by shores, as a vessel on the 
stocks, but roofed like houses, having doors, 
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windows^ or air-holes cut in the sides, with stairs 
to them. Nothing cdn be more convenient; and 
it affords infinite pleasure and satisfaction, to 
see these poor sea-beaten vessels, no longer^ca- 
pable of resisting the wives, renovated and ren- 
dered almost iis interesting sis when they floated 
on the surface of the ocean. Indeed they may 
bS said to form a complete museum of vessels, 
presenting curiotis specimens of antique ship 
building, from the commencement of the enter- 
prises of the first Russian traders to the north- 
west coast of America, down to modern times.* 
All are in perfect good repair, and might, with 
tlie same care that is now taken of them, be pre- 
served for ages. Though they are generally too 
short for their breadth, resembling the craft used 
in ancient times by the Dutch, some of the bot- 
toms appeared remarkably well turned, and the 
wliole very strongly put together. 

The next thing that attracted my attention 
was a building called the Admiralty (in the 
middle oft a large enclosure), in the centre and 

Th^ last time I was at Ochotsk, in 1826, I was very 
sorry to learn that these vessels had been all broken up 
and destroyed. I saw with pleasure some fine new 
buildings, magazines,. &c. built whilst Captain Ouskinsky 
was Chief, and which cectainly do him great credit. 
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on the lop of which Is a cupola, serving for a 
light-house, that may be Iseen from a consider- 
able distance at sea. In the Admiralty there is 
a •school, and coopers*, turners*, and block- 
makers* shops; a larg% place where boats are 
built and repaired, togetlier with a forge for the 
blacksmitbsf and rooms for locksmiths, workers 
in brass, &c. Anchors are brought in pKEes, 
over-land, some large enouglf for sloops of war, 
— and welded at these forges.* Yarns are also 
brought over land, and at the rope walk made 
up into cables, very well and expeditiously. 
Whilst I was there one was prepared for the 
frigate Diana, in the course of four or five days, 
and appeared quite as well made as a European 
cable. The anchors,* I have been told, are not 
so strong, being apt, when let go on a rocky' 
bottom, to break or crack in the welding. 

I next visited the flour magazines, which were 
likewise in the most perfect order, and saw a 
number of the Yakut convoys arrive and dis- 
charge their loads there. They consisted ge- 
nerally of frofh ten to thirteen horses, having 
seldom more than two men to take c^re ©f them. 
Each horse carried on his back six poods weight 


• Anchor?? are now always sent by sea. 
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oSrye flour, packed in tvfo leathern ba^s, called 
ifi Russian sumasy impenetrable to all sorts of 
weather, and extremely convenient for carriage ; 
hanging one on each side of the horse. These 
bags are of green hide,^ without the hair ; the 
flour is forced as tightly as possible into them 
while they are damp, and^ when dry the surface 
is &&"hard as a stone. On opening them the flour, 
for about half art inch deep, is attached in a 
hard cake to the bag, and if originally good, it 
is preserved in a very perfect state, and will 
keep for a great length of time. Some of them 
have been known to remain all the winter under 
the snow, without being damaged ; nor can I 
conceive it possible to carry over-land this im- 
portant article of life, by ^any other method, so 
safely and conveniently as in sumas. This sea- 
son only about ten thousand horses, carrying 
liquor, flour, naval stores, and merchandise, ar- 
rived at Ochotsk ; but in former times, when the 
trade to the north-west coast of America was free 
to every one, twenty to thirty thousand horses 
visited this place annually. 

Before quitting the subjectof Ochotsk, I cannot 
help saying that I think it totally unfit for a naval 
arsenal, being devoid of the first and most iiiir 
portant requisite, tliuUof a good port. No vessel 
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of any great burthen, carrying guns, can eiifer 
there, or be wintered there* without incurring the 
risk of being bilged by the ice of the Ochpta. 

•The spot on which Ochotsk stands is a perfect 
honey-comb, through •which the waters of the 
channel ooze at every instant. It is ^ot possible 
to have a cdlar, or aiiy apartment under ground 
without its being filled immediately.* Ju^ing 
by what has already happened, the place occu- 
pies a very dangerous position, and might sud- 
denly be swept into the sea. If I were obliged 
to live there, I should, like our good old fore- 
father Noah, build myself an ark ready to re- 
ceive me when the floods should come. The in- 
habitants-of Ochotsk may perhaps smile at tins 
remark, because an intimacy with th^ most pe- 
rilous situations renders them no longgr terrify- 
ing. But for this sentiment of security, many 
of our best soldiers and sailors would cease to 
be such. A man argties from analogy, that if 
he escape danger to day, he may again to- 
morrow, and so on to the end of the chapter ; 

* Fresh water, for the consumption of tht inhabitants, 
is brought in boats, every day, a very considerable dis- 
tance ; and, before Captain Minitsky\s time, owing to 
neglect and bad management, they frequently suffered 
severely for want of it. 
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though his profession be considered by every 
body else as truly perilous. Habit will make 
people brave every thing ; but it does not follow 
that their heads will not be shot off, or that they 
may not be drowned in ^he overflowing waters 
of the river Ochota. 

Upon the opposite sidp is gooA*terra Jirma^ 
composed of solid unadulterated soil, producing 
excellent pasture for cattle, with clear whole- 
some water, nature^s best beverage, close at 
hand; and that spot is of all places in the 
neighbourhood the best calculated for a town. 
Tliither every thing should be removed, except 
a few fishing huts and sheds necessary to those 
who may be employed about the shipping ; and 
thus, if aaaccident occurred, nothing of any great 
consequence could be destroyed.’**' 

It cost me some days to furnish my baggage 
with leather coverings for the road, and to hire 

* The town has been since removed, but not to the 
place I inejjtioned, and which is called the Boulgine. 

Its present situation is not quite so dangerous as the 
former, but it is very inconvenient, and involves the want 
of good* wafer. Indeed, very good reasons might be 
brought forward to prove that it would be better, and 
more convenient, to have no naval arsenal at Ochotsk, 
but to build the vessels at St. Petersburg, and send them 
round the Cape of Grood Hope. 
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Takut Veemshicks,*-and horses, to convey us 
one thousand and twelve versts to Yakutsk, 

On the 19th of July, 1813, after dinner, we 
bftde adieu to our kind friends at Ochotsk, and 
crossed the river to a Ashing hut on the oppo- 
side, wher^ our horses awaited us;, those with 
die baggage having preceded us sometime 
before. 

It began to rain, and we remained here all 
night, in hopes of having good weather on the 
following morning, but the bad weather con- 
tinued, and, having miserable quarters, we de- 
parted on the 20th in the rain. I was accom- 
panied by a young officer, named Ivan Ivano- 
vitch Kruz, who was forest-master at the first 
stannock, or station,* called Mai tah, fifty-four 
versts off, where I promised to spep^ a day. 
When we got to Medvazia Gofot’a,t only twenty- 
five versts, we were wet to the skin, and con- 
cluded to stop for better weather at a com for t- 

* Throughout this part of Siberia, those who conduct 
sledges with do^, or horses, and reindeer, are called 
Yeemshicks, a name that, in Russia, is only ^iven to 
carriers and drivers of waggons, who are occupied in 
transporting goods across the country. The proper Rus- 
sian name of a coachman, or driver^ is Izroschick, 

t Literally bear's head. 
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able Yakut hut. Here there was plenty of fish, 
milk, and liquor, called KhoomisSy for which the 
Yakuts are famous ; and these were presented 
to us on our arrival. We remained with this 
hospitable family until t&e morning of the 21st. 

Early o.n that morning, we cro^pd Malchi- 
kan and another mountain and fiver, called 
Jeilbkhone, breakfasting some versts off, at a 
Yakut hut, where we experienced the same kind 
treatment as before. Many parts of the road 
were wide and level enough to have driven a 
carriage on it. The country around was diver- 
sified with forests and meadows, occasionally 
intersected with small streams. Except imme- 
diately on the banks of the Ochota, w here there 
were fine poplars, the wroods were almost w^holly 
compose^ of the JPifms Larix.^ I, . who had 
been recently in the habit of travelling on the To- 
winsk side over deep marshes or w^oody swamps, 
through which a man and horse could with 
difficulty make their way, and where the old 
paths wei^ scarcely visible, found in this road, 

* The lajTch tree, which is found in great abundance 
in the eastern parts of Siberia. On the banks of the 
rivers the water-ash, and aspens, or tremblers, are the 
trees most generally, met with, though there are occa- 
sionally some fine poplars. 
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where upwards of ten thousand horses annually 
pass and repass, a very pleasing contrast. 

It rained very hard again, and gave us a good 
soaking ere we arrived at the residence of my 
companion, with whom* I staid until after din- 
ner on the ^d. Maitah, is the first post station, 
fifty-four veftts from Qchotsk, on the banks of 
the river Ochota. There are twenty-three 
horses stationed here by the government, with a 
SmuttreteU or overseer of the post. My young' 
companion entertained me in the most hospit- 
able manner. He was^a very good botanist, 
and understood French and Latin ; a modest, 
sensible, genteel yoimg man; and, what ap- 
peared a little singular, declared he was per- 
fectly happy, and satisfied witli his situation. 
Even in those remote regions he filled up his 
leisure liours with study and the chase, and 
never found the time hang heavy on his hands. 
I approved very much of his sentiments and 
mode of living, and could only regret that the 
eastern parts of Siberia do not po^ess many 
more such valuable inhabitants. Around this 
station there are several rich Yakuts, seme of 
whose jourtas I visited, and found them well 
built and cleaner than the habitations of the 
Karaikees and Temgusees.* These people hav- 
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ing plenty of cattle, I procured, for my journey, 
a good stock of milki butter, &c. which I carried 
after the Yakut manner, in two leathern bags, 
made of horse-hide, and called simmire. I'he 
Yakuts mix sour milk ^ and cream together in 
tbf|i^ bags, which^ after one has tlii^lled a few 
hours on horseback, becqmes buttet and butter- 
milk ; the butter collecting in small lumps, from 
the size of a pea io that of a marble. A Yakut 
drinks the butter and butter-milk together, or 
eats the butter in liandfuls with his boiled meat, 
oftentimes in such quantities as, were I to relate 
it, would exceed belief ! I found, however, by 
experience, when on the Towinsk road, that 
butter and sour butter-milk eaten together are 
much lighter on the stonfach than butter eaten 
in the ysual way. Indeed, the sour butter I 
could eat more of, without feeling cloyed, than 
of the ordinary sort. 

I quitted my kind young host after dinner, 
and, proceeding on about twenty versts, crossed 
a* ^igh rWge, called Koneskoy^ or horse-moun- 
tains. We were ferried over llie river Ourak, 
that runs at their base in the evening, and after 
making a few versts of progress on its banks, 
and shooting a couple of fine black cocks, I 
pitched my tent for die night. 
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During the afternoon we had met several 
convoys of horses, carrjung flour, liquor, 8ic. to 
Pchotsk, to the number of eighty or a hundred. 
Two of these convoys having stopped to pass 
the night close to our encampment, my Yakuts 
kept a stri|pwatch until the/ollowing mor5|tig, 
fearful of naving soi|ie of their horses stolen. 
On inquiry I found those people were in the 
habit of stealing horses for food, whenever a 
good opportunity offered, being fonder of horsS^^ 
flesh than any other ; so that when two strange 
convoys encamp together, they are obliged to 
watch one another, being extremely artful and 
expert in thieving. Those who get possession 
of a horse contrive to decamp suddenly, and 
ride several versts off, Vhen they kill the animal> 
bury his bones, and conceal the flesl^ in their 
bags, before the person robbed discovers the 
theft. They are men generally of small stature, 
light, and very active, when they choose to exert 
tliemselves, indefatigable on the road, and surpass- 
ing every other people in conducting and taking 
care of horses. In features they resemble strongly 
the people of the province of Nanking in^China. 
The Tongusees, on the other hand,bear a striking 
resemblance to the Tartars, wlio have conquered 
China. I had tlie additional proof of this by 
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means of my two Chinese servants, who were 
born in Canton, and liad seen many of the Pekin 
Tartars, and were themselves struck with the 
likeness between them and the Tongusees. Tfi’ey 
always called each other brats (which means, in 
Rj^ssian, brothers) when they mel;^^ The Ton- 
gues and Yakuts dress much afike, particii* 
larly the women, wearing abundance of orna- 
ments. Their hair, that hangs in two or three 
t)raids behind, is stuck over with small copper 
or silver plates, more or less rich, in proportion 

to the fortune of the wearer. Sometimes a silver 

< 

or copper plate is placed on the forehead. They 
occasionally wear a close cap, likewise adorned 
with plates and beads, and often ornament their 
boots with beads of variorfs colours, having much 
the appearance of the work on the Wampum 
belts of tlie North American savages. The 
costume of the Tongusee men is a close coat, 
sitting tight round the body, with skirts reach- 
ing half way down the legs, and resembling what 
ii^talled ii¥ England a frock coat. It is composed 
of deer’s or dog’s skin, with the hair turned in- 
side. If very cold, they have other shorter ones 
to put over these, as well as parkas and ko- 
kelankas, or riding coats. The latter is a dress 
like a parka, only Shorter and double. The 
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hair of one dress being turned next the skin, 
and the hair of the other outside, the wearer ac- 
quires a very wild appearance* These dresses are, 
hotrever, extremely comfortable, and keep out 
the cold most effectually. They are nothing 
more thaiij^ loose sack of^skins with sleejjSS 
reaching belbw the kpees. The Yakut drfess 
is made in the same way, and is generally of 
horse or cow hide, with the hair next their 
skin. 

Our journey of the 23rd lay along the banks 
of the Ourak. That river runs through a small 
valley between two ridges of stupendous eleva- 
tion, extremely steep, called Ourakskoy moun- 
tains. A shallow and rapid stream, in summer 
dividing into various Hbranches, which the tra- 
veller Irequently crosses and re-crosses^ is beau- 
tifully w ild and romantic. In other parts the 
awful grandeur of the mountains, towering to 
the clouds, is particularly striking. The valleys 
and the islands are well wooded w’ith popjars, 
pines, willow^?, and ash.* 

* In the autumn of 1 S 26 , when returning^froiiji Kamt- 
chatka^ we crossed the ferry, and encamped for the 
night luckily on a high spot of ground. In the night it 
began to rain, and our astonishment was beyond descrip- 
tion to find, when we awoke th® next morning, the coun- 
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During this day we met several convoys of 
horses, a postman, ‘ and a Yakut merchant 
driving a herd of cattle to sell at Ochotsk. At 
five in the afternoon the sky blackened, *we 
heard thunder at a distance, and shortly after- 
wards it set in to rain extremely haxdj wetting 
us to the skin ere we could get a few versts off, 
where there was pasture for the horses, and we 
might pass the night. My Yakut guide in- 
4v/nned me that whenever the wind was east or 
to the southwar^tand eastward, blowing from 
the sea, it always rained in abundance, often- 
times in such heavy showers, swelling to such 
a height the rapid streams that flow fi*om the 
mountains, as to render these impassable, and 
oblige one to wait the return of fair weather. 
Then, owing to their extreme rapidity, they sub- 
side almost as suddenly as they had swelled. 
The roads in many parts were so soft and 
muddy, it was impossible to go fast. They were 
cut into ridges by the horses’ hoofs, at equal 

try all about us overflowed, and only a spot of about 
thirty or forty yards in circumference left dry for us. The 
rain continued for six days in succession, during which 
time we were obliged to remain on that spot. What 
made it more unpleasant was, that I had my wife and 
child with me, also travelling on horseback. 
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distances,' corresponding with the length of their 
steps at a slow walk. These they follow very 
regularly, though it certainly requires a horse 
theft has been accustomed to such roads to carry 
a burthen over them ^d proceed, in safety, 
often througli thick forests and swamjps. F|;e- 
quently the A)ots of the trees are thrown up on 
the surface, and so interwoven that there is 
iiarely room for a horse to place his hoof be- 
tween them. Notwithstanding this, the animafcf 
contrive to step in the old p^ths, seldom fall, 
and get through with fewer accidents than might 
have been expected. During the morning of the 
24th one of our poor animals, a fine young mare, 
about four years old, that followed the convoy, 
wounded herself so se\»erely by running a sharp 
stake into the thigh, that the Yakuts were" 
obliged to kill her. Although a great loss to 
them, I observed they bore it very philosophi- 
cally ; consoling themselves by saying they 
should have very delicious fiire for many days. 
They stripped olF her skin, and theif detach49 
the flesh nicely from the bones, leaving them 
and the offal in the road. 

About eleven in the day we passed a ford 
called Plotebishefe, oftentimes a ferry, where 
there are two or three houses, and an under- 
officer, with seven or eight Cossacks stationed. 
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Here we stopped and dAnk tea. Aftdr leaving 
this place we experienced a heavy shower of 
rain, but found shelter under the shady poplars 
on the banks of the Ourak. We crossed and 
re-crossed the Ourak four or five times, and at 
night encamped on its banks. I shot here a 
brace of fine heath-cocks, nearlj^Tas large as 
turkies. 

On the follov^ing morning the (25th) we 
j^ursued our journey over roads much more 
deeply cut thaa^ny we had yet encountered, 
and obliging us tb proceed at a very slow pace. 
We met two convoys of flour, and a large herd 
of cattle. We travelled to the source of the 
Ourak, crossed three very steep mountains, and 
descending, passed a large lake, the source of 
the river Udama, surrounded by mountains, and 
three or four versts in length. On the trees that 
skirted the road, at the tops of these mountains, 

I observed a considerable quantity of horse-hair, 
tied in little bunches to the branches, which my 
guide informed me were offerings to the gods of 
the mountains, made by the Yjukuts who had 
crossed them without accident. Shortly after 
this we stopped to dry our mats and our tents, 
it having rained hard in the night and wet them, 
so that they were both heavy and uncomfortable 
to the horses. 
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Just as I had mounted my horse to quit the 
spot, I perceived a straggling party of men, six 
of whom coming up towards me, I prepared my 
pistols, thinking they were robbers ; but on ap- 
proaching, they pulled their hats off, and, sa-^ 
luting me^ifi^ectfully, began^to beg. •Although 
they were not exactly then what I suspected 
them to be, it appeared they had been so in 
former times ; for they were a number of con- 
victs, under the charge of som6 Cossacks, goin^ 
to Ochotsk. 

On the 26th, early in the forenoon, we got 
to Udomskoy Krest, which I passed, and crossed 
the river immediately, after getting some beef 
and milk, and then proceeded on my journey. 
Udomskoy Krest * is In nprth lat. 660 5' 30", 
and east long, from St. Petersburg 159)^56' 30"! 
The Udama is a fine river, and, though not 
abundant either as to fish or water in summer, 
is plentifully supplied with both in spring and 
autumn, and then navigable for boats of a con- 
siderable size. It falls into the Maia ; the Maia 
flows into die \ldan, and the Aldan into the 
Lena. 

The latter river passes from its source near 

* Udom’s Cross ; krest beiiig»the Russian for cross. 

VOI.. I. P 
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die Baikal sea, on the borders of China, to within 

f 

about three hundred and fifty versts of Irkutsk, 
and empties itself into the frozen ocean* It is 
consequently evident that water-carriage, for &ie 
transportation of goods, See. may be had to within 
the distance of only one hundred apd fifty versts 
from Ochotsk, by paying proper ’ attention to 
the season of the year, when the waters are high. 
The reader will perceive, that from Udomskoy’s 
‘Srest water conveyance may be had by the rivers 
before designated^o within one hundred and 
eighty versts of Irkutsk^ the capital towh in the 
centre of Siberia.* Indeed if flat bottomed 
steam-boats were made use of (which have been 
adopted with the greatest success almost through- 
out Europe), it would be‘ possible to mount the 
Streams jn question all the summer through. 
Such boats drawing very little water, they will 
readily proceed over the shallows, and with tlie 
more ease when the waters are low, as the cur- 
rents are then less rapid. The steam-boat, in- 

* Our best water-carriage however Would be down the 
Shilka from ^erchinsk into the river Amour, whither all 
the dour mij^i ba sent in barrels or boxes, an^ arrive at 
Kamtchatka in a inonth after it was shipped, as fresh as 
possible, and at a trifling expence. Yet, as the river Amour 
is within the boundaiies of China, there is no knowing 
whether we should be suffered to navigate it. 
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deed, puts us in possession of a power sufficient 
to oppose every obstacle of the latter nature, 
Tljis most useful and admirable invention can- 
not be too strongly recommended for adoption 
in Siberia, and particularly on the river Lena. 
In a countr*^ where the popftlation is* thin, ^pci 
manual labour very d^ar, the transportation of 
gootls, even by water, is extuemely expensive ; 
liesides occupying many people at that wo^]^ 
who might, if steam-boats w^e in use, be em- 
ployed in agriculture ; since J^enth part of the 
men necessary in ordinary navigation would 
then suffice. If they were only established on 
the Lena at first, and in the province of To- 
bolsk, for the conveyance of salt from the saline 
lakes, the government would immediately per- 
ceive the great benefit to be derived frSm them. 
The expence of building one, on the Lena, 
would be repaid in two or three years, as it would 
take on freight all the merchandize to be sent 
from Irkutsk to Yakutsk, and vice 
would possess tjie power of performing two, or 
perhaps three voyages in a season ; while ordi- 
nary vessels now with difficulty perform on^.* 

♦ At Tobolsk there are constantly an immense number 
of vessels destroyed which canAot remount the stream ; 
p 2 
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Although many objeptions may perhaps be ad- 
vanced against the probability of continuing the 
water-Gommunication by the Aldan and the 
Maia to Udama Krest, cannot cede my opi- 
nion until I see much better proofs than those 
I have read on the subject ; for it^ppears that 
persons who attempted tJie rivers in question 
did not undertake the voyage at the proper 
season. There are few instances where human 
industry and perseverance are not crowned 
with success. 

Nature in Siberia is profusely grand and mag- 
nificent, marking those remote regions with 
inviting attractions to human industry and im- 
provement, and giving the strongest indications 
<pf their becoming, ere long, the most flourishing 
countriesr of his Imperial Majesty's dominions. 
Those who are ignorant of their value have very 
unjustly styled them an ungrateful wilderness. 
I therefore feel particular pleasure in attempting 

rescue this superb portion of nature's work 
from an unmerited reproach, and jn assuring our 
august Emperor that it forms a branch of his 
empire' thS ‘^ply merits his benign protection. 

and the forests have been almost all cut down in the 
» vicinity of the salt lakes,, to supply the timber for build- 
ing them. Some such plan as that in question must be 
adopted, or the forests will soon be exhausted. 
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It cannot be denied that there are some parts 
of Siberia totally incorrigible, owing to the seve- 
I'ity of their climates, bad soil, and other causes; 
but I firmly assert, without the fear of contra- 
diction, that the most considerable portion of 
that countrjl possesses native* resources, soil>;:^d 
climate, very superiof to what is generayy be- 
lieved even in Russia, — ayd that it would 
advance rapidly, were it well governed and 
better peopled. 
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Course of the party along the river Okkatchan — Okkat- 
chanskoy mountaihs — ^Tlie Kaiyan Ijakes — Gnats and 
mosquitoes — Horse -flesh a Yakut delicacy — A remark- 
able mountain — Tee in summer — A sublime scene — 
Mootins Krest — Somniferous cataracts — Post-station 
of Allachkune — Lofty mountains — ^Their effect on the 
beholder — Bad travelling*^ — ^The white River — A visit 
from the wolves — Danger from shaking bogs — River 
Aldan — Colony of exiles — Reflections on the custom 
and policy of banishment to Siberia — General charac- 
ter of Siberian scenery — C6njurer's lake — Mindigin- 
skoy mountain — River Amga — Mildagaia — Visit by 
invitatioif to a Yakut jourta — Lake Cherropchee — Na- 
tive method of mowing grass — Yakut fisheries — A 
canoe of peculiar lightness— -Lake and station of Bor- 
rodoy and of Tchatcheekni — Encampment of soldiers — 
Passing of various lakes and stations — Good qualities of 
the horses — ^Village of Yarmanka — Arrival at Yakutsk. 

Our road in the afternoon, after passing a 
large wooded with the pinus 

loTyXj lay afcwhg the river Okkatchan, whose 
beautiful and romantic banks, crowned with 
Stately poplars, ash, arid birch, were particularly 
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pleasing when contracted with the dreary forests 
of pine we had just passed.* Nothing could ex- 
ceed the grandeur and beauty of the prospect as 
wS crossed the Okkatchanskoy mountains, and 
passed the lakes calfied by the Tongusees, 
Kaiyan ; three of which are seen at one coup 
iTceilj formifig a peculiarly novel and striking 
landscape. These lakes, four in number ^ome 
of them perfect basins), are Situated on the top 
of the ridge, and surrounded by mounds whi«l: 
appear purposely placed there by nature to form 
the concave beds in which their placid waters 
repose. The mountains were so steep it was 
necessary to pursue a spiral road round the one 
we ascended, which method was extremely 
pleasing, as the traveller thus not only finds the 
ascent much easier, but a varied prospects 
every step. We encamped in the evening on 
the banks of the river Okkatchan, about ten 
versts from the lakes. 

On the morning of the 27 tb we continued 
along the left bank of the same riverf which,' for 
a considerablfi distance, is formed by a steep 
mountain, giving a view of all tlyj coi^try round, 
as well as of the various windings of the riv^r 
bathing its base. After descending the moun- 
tain we had a large extent of pine-forest to possi 
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where the gnats and mosquitoes were almost 
ihsupportable. The gnats were so small, and in 
such clouds, we inhaled them with our breath; 
the horses suffered exceedingly from them, their 
noses being filled, and running a stream of 
blood. My servant and myself, ridi^^g on briskly 
a-head, very inconsidera/ely lost sight of our 
party in taking a road to the right instead of 
the left ; and we got several versts out of the 
‘Wty before we discovered the mistake we had 
committed. We wandered about for two or 
three hours, halloing aloud to try to make our 
friends hear, but in vain. Perceiving we were 
in the vicinity of the mountains that skirted the 
valley on the right, I determined to ride directly 
across to those on the opposite side, and a short 
^■Ime afte;* had the good fortune to discover a 
patli, where the fresh track of the horses con- 
vinced us our companions had just passed. In 
less than half an hour we overtook them, riding 
slowly along, and not having heard our voices, 
but supposing we had ridden only a little a-head. 
We must however have been a considerable dis- 
tance otherwise in these echoing 

forests we ob^d not have failed to hear tlie 
Yakuts, who are in the habit of cheering their 
^horses by crying aloud the word Miatide very 
frequently. 
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Having had a heavy shower of rain, with a 
northerly wind, making us eold, wet, and un- 
comfortable, we stopped early ; which I observed 
pleased exceedingly my Yakuts, who said they 
were anxious to boil H large portion of their 
mare’s flesh^to keep it from^spoilingj For my 
own part, I should^ have been much more 
pleased if it had indeed been spoiled, ^rhis 
superfluous stock the Yakuts (levoured between 
their ordinary meals, added to a quantity 
butter and sour milk; thus overloading their 
stomachs while this provision lasted, and making 
themselves quite lazy and stupid. Our old 
guide generally crammed his bosom and his 
pockets full of boiled mare’s flesh, which he ale 
on horseback the moifient we cmnmenced tra- 
velling, after breakfast; until, surchqj-ging 
stomach, he became so drowsy, that he often 
fell asleep, and constantly was in danger of 
tumbling from his horse. 

On the morning of the 28th, leaving the river 
for a while, we crossed a high moiinftiin, called 
Anpar, and passed a small circular lake at the 
foot of a mountain, called CapiiKnAky iSassika, 
and which, though J did not stop to examine it 
particularly, I have been assured, from the very 
best sources, is almost wholly composed 'of a 
V 5 
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reddish<«coloured fx^hyry of a very !fine s6ri, 
which, if it were ]^|^ed near a navigable river, 
would be extremely valuable. In the afternoon 
we crossed a part of the bed of the Okkatchan,\}n 
the ice, that was then nedr a foot thick. It covered 
a large beach several versts in extent, where it had 
been left dry, * the waters ' returning into two 
smafi channels forty or fifty yards wide, and only 
a little above the horses’ knees. I observed 
tha ice was shaded during the greater part of 
the day by a steep mountain forming the bank' 
on that side, which accounts for its iiaving re- 
sisted the heat of summer.* The Yakuts in- 
formed me there were several spots on that 
river and the river Anchakan, situated in the 
same way, where the icte never thawed com- 
YV.tely, a considerable portion constantly re- 
maining from year to year. 

By mid-day we crossed a steep mountain, and 
passed a lake called by the Tongusees Sargat- 
taloch. This lake is the source of two rivers, 
the Okkattjhan and Anchakan, that run out of it 
posite directions; and we descended along 
the banks;4gK the latter, where, however, there 

* .1 passed this road twice afterwards, once going back 
to Kaintchatka in 1818, and again returning from thence 
to Russia in 1826, and always found the ice much in the 
same state as I fixst saw it in 1813. 
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was but* a narrow roafl, bhptween the river and 
the base of a very high ridgip, called Anchakan* 
skoy mountains. The grandeur and sublinqiity 
(rf this scene, its wildness and simplicity, excited 
my astonishment and admiration. Nature there, 
however, wore rather an impoverished garb. 
An arid soi^prevaikd in the narrow valley ; and 
the rocky mountains, for the most pare una- 
dorned with forests, rose in •gloomy majesty to 
the clouds. We crossed a spot of this rivet^pn, 
the ice, two or three versts in length, in the 
manner liefore described ; except that I found 
the latter about eightedh inches thick, though it 
was very rotten, and soft on the top, and the 
liorses sunk above their hoofs. 

At sun-set we encamped at a place called 
Mootins Krest, about twelve or fifteen vexj^ts 
from Allachkune, where there was a post-station 
and some Yakuts, and where I meant to rest my 
Iiorses, and get a fresh supply of milk. Although 
we were several versts from the river, we were 
lulled to rest by the murmuring sound of oiiC of 
its cataracts. •It must have been a very consi- 
derable oi^e, from the distinct in which 
we heard it at tliat distance and^ regretted 
exceedingly the not having been able to visit 
the spot, on account of, an almost impassable 
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bc^ intervening, too dangerous to be attempted 
on horseback, and'^'iii^ch 1 was too much fa- 
tigued to undertaki^^ foot. 

We set out very late the following morning, 
having overslept ourselves. This I found was 
always the case iiear the cataracts of the rivers 
— a fact I could not account for at^rst, until I 
recollected the somniferous effect of the sound 
of water running oVer a rough bed. 

iBassing several mountains, we came to a large 
lake, called Allach, and, proceeding along a 
river of the same name, soon arrived at the 
Stannock, or post-station, called Allachkune. It 
consists of a house, for the Smuttretel * and his 
family, a magazine for storing baggage, &c.*and 
someYakuts’jourtas; and is«situated in a beautiful 
spcV: on the banks of the river Allach, that here 
flows through a narrow valley, surrounded by a 
Ijampart of high mountains, well covered with 
forests. I found the river very low and forded 
it, as we had done many others, at places which, 
in the spi’ing, are deep and rapid. Indeed most 
of the rivers of Siberia are affected in this way; 

♦ Director ^l^;||^fseer of the post- station, to whom 
the hire of the post-horses is always paid, and who takes 
care that you are well and expeditiously served. Since. I 
was there first this place ishiuch improved, and its inha- 
bitants increased. 
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and th^ lesser ones (which, literally speakings 
are mountain-torrents,) hgi|fvery shower of rain. 
There was plenty of wat^jl^^wl on the lake; 
and, whilst I remained, I shot several ducks, 
and procured from the Yakuts milk, butter, 
and beef, as much as we wantei 

The moffntain \hat surrounded Allachkune 
offered mountain-sheep, reindeer, moose-deer 
and the small musk-deer. purchased beef 
merely to make soup ; for although our pcfity 
amounted to seven, I kept them constantly sup- 
plied with^ame; meeting every day with ducks, 
black game, squirrels, &c. in abundance. 

We left this place on the morning of the 1st 
of August, my guide informing me we had se- 
veral of the highest mountains of that part of 
Siberia to cross, which it would cost^us two^r 
tliree days to perform, as some of them were so 
steep that we should be obliged to walk. The 
first we ascended, by the course of the small 
river Akra, was one of the Sem Khreptoff, or 
Seven Mountains, also called by fhe Yakuts 
Cettadavan. These, as well as several others in 
their neighbourhood, are entipelygppuposed of 
black slate "rock of a good quatjl§gi but being 
far from water-carriage, in a goiintry thinly peo- 
pled, they are, like many other valuable objecti^ 
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in Siberia, neglected. We descended fi’om the 
summits of the Sl^n Mountains, along the 
course of a most wild, romantic, and beautiful 
stream, called by the Tongusees Queuinquet. 
It forces a winding passage through a deep 
chasm between ^ mountains, leaving a narrow 
strip on either side, barely wide efiough for a 
horse-path. Above this path are steep, broken, 
and impending chffs, which are covered with 
moss, and crowned with forests. The waters 
either rush swiftly 'in murmuring eddies over a 
rough bed, or violently burst in cataracts 
through cleft rocks, making the country round 
re-echo to their roar, and forming a most pic- 
turesque and enchanting scene. The traveller 
is filled with terror as well as admiration on be- 
IMding the immense ramparts that rise around 
him to the skies, moulded into uncouth and curi- 
ous shapes, and covered with a tremendous foam 
above his head. In other parts the whole body 
of the stream fell suddenly in cascades of fifteen 
to twenty feet; and, in short, the result was 
such an endless variety of catardets and water- 
falls, surpr^^g and charming the beholder at 
every step, us I have no where seen in the 
course of any river. 

After passing the Seven Mountains, we came 
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to another, the highest ancl steepest of all Sibe- 
ria, called by the Yakuts^ CJnikan ; and, as we 
were obliged to lead our horses, we were com- 
pletely tired ere we attained its summit, towering 
above the clouds. Befng elevated beyond all the 
rest, we had a view to §n imm^se distance 
around, where there yas not a plain or valley near 
enough to be distinguished ! Rough, misshapen 
heaps appeared on every side, thrown up in 
such huge broken forms, 1 could compare their 
aspect to nothing but that of a boisterous ocean. 
Let the reader imagine a liquid earth, in mon- 
strous agitation, moved by a mighty tempest, 
witli mountains for the waves, rearing up their 
rocky uncouth heads to the skies, and in this 
rude form consolidated ; — he may tlien bring to 
his miiuFs eye the prospect from tli« sumitflf of 
Unikaii.'^' Nor could I help fancying it resem- 
bled that chaos from whence the Omnipotent 
bade our incomparable globe to start forth, and 
assume the varied and pleasing form that now 
delights our eyes with its endless novelty. We 

* The last time 1 crossed Unikan wa| 'vSn tl\e autumn 
of 182G, and I found some yellow rhododendrons on the 
very pinnacle of the mountain. I collected the seeds and 
sent them to Mr. Fisher, the Director of the Imperial 
Botanic Garden at .'St. Peterslfurgh. 
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descended by the cc^rse of a rivulet of the same 
name, and over the Worst roads that can well be 
imagined. At the mountain foot the horses 
were half-leg deep in mud ; and in other spots 
sharp pointed stones so tlnckly covered the way, 
the poor animal#’ frequently wound^l tlieir feet 
and legs in spite of the bestc precautions. 

Our road for the greater part of the day was 
over a narrow valley, bounded by uninteresting 
lieaps of rocks wnthout trees, and the soil every 
where appearing of the very worst description. 
We found the river Unikan increase in size, 
and, after having our eyes fatigued so long with 
a barren prospect, had them relieved tow^ards 
evening by the sight of some forests and a per- 
pendicular cliffj composed* of uneven rocks, in 
various fantastic forms, resembling fortresses, 
turrets, castles, ruins, &c. with trees and shriil)s 
growing from their crevices, the lively green of 
which formed a beautiful contrast with the vari- 
ous-coloured rocks from whence they grew. The 
river flowed clear and rapid at its base, and I 
was so much delighted, I stopped a considerable 
time to contemplate the surrounding beauties, 
of which no adequate impression cin be con- 
veyed in words. 

Leaving this place we crofssed the Chokonskoy 
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inouiitaitis, and encamped near the small river 
Chokony. 

On the 2d of August we pursued our journey 
oter another large mountain, known by the 
name of Chakdall, arid descended it along the 
banks of a stream of the same n^e.^ Our road 
was shockingly bad* bpth rocky and muddy, and 
the country around mountainous, bare of^ treesi 
wild, barren, and uninteresting. We stopped 
for the night on the banks of Baley Raka,"*^ or 
' White River, about fifteen versts from Tschor- 
ney Lesse (Black Forest), a^ost-station, which 
we were unable to react on account of die bad- 
ness of the road. This circumstance obliged the 
Yakuts to keep a strict watch during the night 
over their horses, Infving stopped at a place 
known to be much infested by wolves. 

After breakhist, on the 3d, we traversed ano- 
ther high mountain, arriving at the station about 
mid-day, where I procured hens’ eggs, berries, and 
other refreshments. I mention the hens’ eggs, as 


• The name of this river is remarkably appropriate : 
for, the bottom being covered with white stones^ and the 
water being generally very clear, the str^l^ is made to 
look like milk*.^ This river is excessively rapid, and swells 
enormously in the spring. Withi^ the last eleven years 
it has torn away the banks at ;thc ford for a great dis- 
tance, and in some other parts fully three versts. 
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there are so few domestic fowls in the eastern parts 
of Siberia, that th^pjg^pvarious luxuries are very 
rarely met with until you arrive at Yakutsk. 
There is but one house at Tschorney Lessb; 
but some versts oft on tlie opposite side of the 
river, at anotlii^ station, named Ouloonoclik, 
there are several houses. ^ All this^ day we tra- 
y^llect along the mountainous banks of Baley 
Raka, over extrefnely bad roads; and in the 
evening pitched our tent on a level spot, in the 
neighbourhood of some very high mountains, > 
thickly covered wMi forests, where the Yakuts 
informed me the wolves were very numerous, 
and begged I would fire off my gun two or 
three times before 1 went to sleep, to frigiiten 
tliem from approaching the horses. I complied 
witlj their ^request; but was sorry to find, on the 
following morning (the 4th) two of our best 
horses were rendered incapable of carrying their 
burthens, from the attacks of the wolves. Fortu- 
nately our number of horses amounted to sixteen, 
some of the\n not loaded, so that we were enabled 
to place the baggage those two had carried on 
the backs of others. One of thent had the ham- 
muscle of the thigh completely ^eVered ; and 
the other was wounded severely in two or three 
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places. As they were two valuable horses, 1 coukl 
not prevail upon the Yaki^'to kill them; and 
these poor beasts were driven a considerable 
distance, through thick swamps, marshes, and 
the worst possible roa^s, without any thing to 
staunch they wounds. I d^ suppose they 
could have survived it; but they kept up witlis- 
us remarkably well, and the Yakuts hssuretf 
me, if they got them past the Aldan, where there 
was better travelling, they would be able* to 
save them. 

We crossed the Haley Raka at a ferry, about 
half a verst wide, where there is a hut, and a 
couple of men, stationed to assist travellers ; and 
we stopped in the evening a few versts offj 
though we with difficulty found a dry spot for 
our tent. The Yakuts requested me to gffe 
them some beef to make soup, having consumed 
the marc in eleven days, which, when we con- 
sider they were only three in number, and were 
amply supplied with game, brown biscuit, rye 
flour, milk, an^l butter in addition, was carrying 
gluttony to a very high pitch. In short, they 
ate from moyning till night whilst the* mare^s 
flesh lasted. My seiwants informed me, they 
had known them several times rise, in the mid- 
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die of the night, to make a fire and cook another 
supper.* 

Our journey on the 5th was through thick 
swamps, and over deep marshes, the horses often- 
times falling into large holes, from which we 
with difficulty extricated ourselves and them, 
often being covered with Fiud. Occasionally we 
met with marshes over which were built bridges, 
and which formerly, I was told, were almost 
impassable. There are many shaking bogs on 
this road, where, previously to the construction 
of those bridges or wooden causeways, many 
horses with their burthens have been seen to 
disappear all of a sudden, and perish without 
the possibility of being saved. Although these 
causeways are very numerous, and some of them 
to seven versts long, yet there must be 
many more constructed before the road will be 
quite safe. 

Early in the afternoon we arrived at the 
large river Aldan, which was here very deep, and 

* Although the Yakuts eat a great deal when they 
have a pJentjful stock, and indeed often^consume it in an 
improvident manner ; yet, when food is scarce, they can 
live on as little as possible, being almost equal to the 
Tongusees in the capacity for supporting fatigue and 
.hunger. 
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about a Wst and a half wide, abounding with 
sturgeon, sterilits,* and fine fish, and 

which is one of the largest tributary streams 
tlftit falls into the ^ Lena. At the ferry there 
are some houses, magazines, constructed by 
Government, close on the bapic of the river, 
which is very elcvatfed^ and commands a magni- 
ficent prospect of the course of the Aldaif for a 
considerable distance on eitlfer hand. I could 
not behold this beautiful river without lamenting 
^that its banks were not more thickly peopled, 
and its crystal waters covered with vessels. It 
is, however, but one of the very many fine 
rivers which pour their waters into the Lena, 
itself one of the largest and safest navigable 
rivers of the globe. 

After passing to the opposite side of the ri^^A* 
Aldan, we found there an establishment similar 
to that on the Ochotsk side, where likewise 
there are a number of jourtas, and where post- 
horses are stationed. Behind a large body of 
meadows, on the declivity of a hill, exposed to the 
south, we saw several jourtas beautifully situated, 
and, on inquiry, I was informed they contained a 
colony of banished men, sent thither by order of 

• The sterilits of the Aldan are the finest flavoured of 
all Siberia. 
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the Government. They appeared very well off’, 
having comfortablfej^ellings, cattle, &c. They 
certainly had few luxuries ; but, with common 
industry, living on the banks of a river abouncl- 
ing with fish and game, and where there was good 
soil and fim pastur^es, they could never want for 
the necessaries of life unlcj;s too indolent to pro- 
cure them. Those people call themselves Possel- 
lencies, or colonists, and are styled in Siberia, 
Neshchastnie Loodie, or unfortunate people; 
no banished man, though he be a convict of the 
description, being ever called in that country 
by a name that can wound his feelings so as 
to remind him of crimes for which he is already 
supposed to have been punished, or degrade 
him in the opinion of the public. This shows 
luhitonly very sound policy, but a proper delicacy 
of the Governors towards the feeling of these 
poor people ; a delicacy highly commendable, as, 
by throwing a veil over their past crimes, they 
not only make them forget what they have been, 
but induce* them to emulate the very many ex- 
amples before them of retrieved criminals, who 
have bebome, honest, industrious, good subjects. 

Banishment to such a country as Siberia, 
then, is certainly no such terrible infliction, 
except to a Russian, tvho, perhaps of all beings 
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upon earth, possesses the gtrpngest attachment 
to the soil on which he grpw^taking root like 
the trees that surround him, and pining when 
transplanted to another spot, even though it 
should be to a neighSouring province, better 
than his owj^. Too much, praise cannot be 
bestowed on the humane system adopted the 
Russian Government in savjng the lives of 
criminals without distinction, and transporting 
them to Siberia, to augment the population oT a 
fine country much in want of inhabitants, where 
their morals are strictly watched, and ly^iere 
they soon become useful, good people. Death 
is, in fact, so transitory a punishment, that 
unless a man has religion and a perfect idea of 
rewards and penalties* in the world to come, 
it may have no terrors for him ; nor will its aifti- 
cipation ever prevent the commission of crimes so 
well as the idea of banishment and long suffering. 
I would not be thought to be the advocate of 
cruelty ; on the contrary I warmly espouse the 
principle of producing a perfect contrition, and 
change of sentiments and actions in the criminal, 
ere we send him into the presence d? his God. 
.To bring about this in an effectual manner, 
and be satisfied it springs from a thorough con- 
viction of his error, we mflst not confine hiny 
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in chains, with a pri^t prayiiig at his side, until 
the moment he is launched into eternity. He 
should be made, as he generally is in Siberia, 
so far a free agent as to have the power of again 
doing wrong; else his firmness and resolution are 
never put -to the test ; nor can thjt repentance 
be caUed sincere which springs from the impe- 
rious necessity of immediately making his peace 
with his offended God, before whose awful tri- 
bunal his merciless Government sends him sud- 
denly tO' appear, with all his crimes fresh upon 
him.'^ Having seen t}ie good effects of the 
penal code of Russia, what I say on the subject 
is no more than what truth and justice demand; 
and I wish for humanity ^s sake that so bright an 
example, which sheds a ray of unsullied glory 
on^ her Severeigns, may be followed with equal 
success by every nation of the earth. 

We departed from this place, on the 7 th, 
having staid a day to rest our poor wounded 
horses. The roads were much better than we 

* In Siberia there are certainly instances where con- 
victs haVe again committed crimes, and some of them 
murder : these are confined to the mines for life. There 
are however but few examples of this sort ; the majority 
of the convicts acquiring habits of industry and good 
tpnduct superior to the stole class of people in Russia. 
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had experienced on the other side of the Aldan, 
there being a number of bridges, such as before 
described, over the marshy places, which other- 
'<^ise would have been extremely difficult to pass. 
Our travelling was ftius greatly facilitated.* 
We soon found ourselves ^irty versts off at a 
post-station called J^gkhow, where there are also 
several lakes, called Nokhowsky lakes, situated 
in a fine valley, bounded on one side by a ridge 
of hills, well covered with woods, and the whole 
forming a group of hills, meadows, and forests, 
charmingly disposed by nature to intesest the 
beholder. It is in l^bcria, alone, that the 
traveller finds, not only the most wild, romantic 
landscapes it is in the power of fancy to con- 
ceive, but also the mdst grand and magnificent 
pi’ospecls, peculiar to itself. Natui^p is tiefe 
presented in such stupendous and awful gran- 
deur, as fills the mind with a mixed emotion of 
terror and admiration difficult to describe, and 
such as none but those uncommonly sublime 
objects are calculated to inspire. * The rich 
scenes of indifstry and improvement produce 

* Since my first journey through Siberia these bridges 
or causeways have been increased to an immense num- 
ber, and have rendered passable mhny spots before very 
dangerous. 
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quite a clifferent^efFec^ and, though highly gra- 
tifying and interesting, do not disturb the tran- 
quillity of the soul, whilst those I have at- 
tempted to delineate, cause an agitation beyonti 
what is pleasurable, froih their being too vast 
for human .. compr Aension easily to embrace. 
Such scenes arrest the trfihbling pen of him 
who would attempt to describe them. 

At night we encamped on the declivity of a 
hill,"' overlooking a small lake, so thickly fre- 
quented by ducks and teal, that I was enabled 
to shqpt several of them during the evening. 

The following morning (the 8th) we set out 
early. We passed a very beautiful lake, called 
by the Yakuts, Oyunekueil, and by the Rus- 
sians, Shammanskoy Osi^r, or conjuror's lake; 
afsoi the Mindiginskoy mountain ; and several 
marshes having bridges over them, such as 
before mentioned ; and we arrived at the ferry, 
on the river Amga,* early in the afternoon. 
This river runs through a rich soil, is deep and 
safe, about* half a verst wide where we crossed, 
and, 1 was told, abounds with fish of the same 

* On the banks of this river there is now a colony of 
Russian peasants, who cultivate rye, barley, and wheat, 
with great success. Indeed these have been tried at the 
IVry on the Aldan, and Were found to succeed. 
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kind as are caught in the Aldan, particularly 
tymen,* of a very large size. I shot during the 
morning five large black cocks, and several 
(fucks and leaf ; so that I was obliged to give 
away some of my ganfe at this station, having 
more than we could use, an^' in retiu’n got some 
excellent fisli, milC, , butter, &c. There is a 
house here, and several Yakut jourtas. 

The weather setting in to rain heavily just 
after our arrival, we were obliged to remain 
until the morning of the 9th, when we made a 
quick journey past the Amgaskoy lakes ip the 
next station, called Maldagaia. The country, 
after passing the Aldan, wore a different aspect 
from that we left behind us. There were fewer 
mountains, and thes^ were so low they rather 
deserved the name of hills; butwe^met »’itli 
forests of the yellow pine of a good growth, in- 
termixed with birch, ash, and poplars, — large 
bodies of rich low grounds, lakes, springs, and 
meadows.f We saw occasionally dwellings of 

* A large white fish, very voracious, and the flesh of 
which is coarse. 

+ We saw but two rivulets, and those but very insigni- 
ficant ones, from the time we left the Amga until our 
arrival at Yakutsk, the intermediate country being beau- 
tified and watered by mnumeraWe lakes. 
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Yakuts, cattle and horses feeding, men cutting 
and making hay, and suflScient indication of in- 
dustry and population to relieve the mind from 
the painful idea that such a fine Country should 
be destitute of inhabitant!. We got that even- 
ing to another station, where there were three 
jourtas, situated near a i^iall lake, which, as 
usual, was covered with water-fowl. 

Early in the forenoon of the following day 
(the 10th), riding a distance of twenty-six versts, 
we came to Arrahloch, another post-station. 
On my arrival there, the three Yakuts said one 
of their jourtas was only'lialf a day's journey off, 
and solicited me strongly to leave the road and 
pay them a visit, that they might have an oppor- 
tunity to entertain me, ami repay me, in some 
m'eajsure, fpr my kindness to them, as well as to 
procure fresh horses, so as to relieve those that 
carried the baggage. I complied with their 
request, they being very good people, who had 
served me faithfully; and as it would likewise 
give me art opportunity of examining more mi- 
nutely their jourtas and mode of living. 

We gottto their summer dwelling early in the 
afternoon. It was a very large joiirta, built 
after the same mapner I have described as cus- 
^mary among the Reindeer Karaikees, except 
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that it much higher and larger, and covered 
with birch-bark instead of reindeer-skins ; being 
altogether a very cool and pleasant summer re- 
sidence. Th^ showed me their^ winter joiirta, 
situated at the foot ofr a hill, and built after the 
manner of a house — a largj^, substantial, com- 
fortable dwRling, having under the same roof se- 
veral apartments, to accommadate somet)f their 
cows and horses during the Winter. The build- 
ing was composed of hewed logs put firmly toge- 
ther, the roof and sides being well covered with 
turf, and plastered with cow dung. It had few 
windows, and those small, having shutters 
that fitted in tight, like the dead-lights of a ship ; 
and these were absolutely necessary to keep out 
the frost, which, in the province of Yakutsk, the 
coldest part of all Siberia, sometimeSi,jstands* at 
forty-four degrees of Reaumur.* In the centre 
of each apartment is an uncouth fire-place, 
composed of wood plastered over with mud; 
but which I observed was built quite on the 

* The inhabitants sometimes cut large blocks of ice, 
the size of the window-frames, which they put in and let 
them freeze fast. These serve them the “wPinter through ; 
and though rather opaque sort of lights, are perfectly 
tight and warm, and remain until thawed out by the heat 
of spring. 
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Ilumford principle, the back inclining forward, 
and the flue of the (ihimney being extremely 
small. 

On my return I seated myself by the baj^ 
gage, in front of my tentj which I preferred in- 
habiting owing to the fear of getting some more 
of the unpleasant Companions I llid now got 
rid of,*and which were formerly so troublesome 
to me. I had been there but a few minutes, 
whet^ the Yakut and his family appeared before 
me, presenting me with a quantity of sour milk, 
fresh milk, butter and cream, together with a 
young bullock between tvo and three years old, 
that was knocked down, and his throat cut, ere 
I had time to prevent it. It was therefore ne- 
cessary to receive this large present, though I 
ha/’dly kngw what to do with it. However, I 
insisted upon their receiving some of my game 
in return, to which I added tea, sugar, tobacco, 
flour, with beads and other trinkets for the wo- 
men; and those kind people were so much 
pleased, tha/ they thanked me a thousand times. 
They lead quite a pastoral life, axd, living in a 
country full^of fine meadows, where there is an 
abundance of grass, turn their whole attention to 
the rearing of horned cattle and horses. Milk 
prepared in various ways is their principal sus- 
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tenanc^; and their favourite beverage, as I have 
already mentioned, is khdomiss, an intoxicating, 
acidulated liquor, when old. The best is made^ 
t)f mare's milk, and of it they are extravagantly 
fond. I was curious tio examine the large birch- 
bark tub, containing the mother on which this 
fermentatidTi is produced, and being always es- 
teemed in proportion to its age, preser^d with 
the nicest care, and oftentinfes handed down as ti 
legacy from father to son ! They seem t^ un- 
derstand very little of the economy of a dairy, 
making no cheese, and but bad butter; the 
latter being sour crtfam either kept until it 
grows hard, and the whey then drained off, or 
melted over the fire, and poured out clear into 
birch vessels, called* tougty^ where it becomes 
hard, and will keep a considerablfijength* of 
time in such a cold climate. Their white but- 
ter, made by the first-mentioned process, is 
quite sour as well as strong ; while that which 
is boiled becomes yellow, and were it not for the 
oily and smoky flavour it acquires by their care- 
less manner df making it, would be very excel- 
lent. I tasted afterwards butter of jhii^ descrip- 
tion at Yakutsk, and found it perfectly good, 
though my host informed me it had been 
made the previous seasoM. Some that I made 
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my servant melt in this way, carefully covered, 
proved very palatable. They have a custom 
, also of drying clotted or scalded cream in cakes 
— one of the delicacies presented to me that 
really deserves the name > some of it, however, 
was smoky, I suppose for want of attention. 

As the country inhabited by thesS people has 
a vast f<umber of lakes, they never want for fish 
and water-fowl, except in the depth of winter. 
I saiv neither pigs, sheep, nor poultry amongst 
them ; nor, in fact, any other domestic animals 
except those mentioned before ; though I have 
heard that some of them have goats. 

Leaving our Yakut friends’ habitation, on the 
11th in the morning, we travelled over immense 
tracts of meadows, and passed a great many 
lakes, fiv<j pf which were beautifully situated, and 
all surrounded by meadows more or less exten- 
sive.* We got about two o’clock in the after- 


The Yakut names of the principal ones arc Kharra- 
dah, Kharbatchi, Khallingattali, Maionnah and Moon- 
drah. A vast ^number of the Yakut names end in loch 
and Inch, and they pronounce them with S rough guttural 
sound, as Jhe same terminations in Irish and Scotch are 
commonly spoken by the vulgar of those countries. 
Though I could not discover any actual rememblance in 
other words, I found the strongest, in sound, to the common 
Irish language, as spoken in^the southern parts of Ireland. 
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noon oft the main road again, to a post-station 
consisting of four jourtas and a magazine, situ- 
ated on the border of a large lake, called Cher- 
I’opchee. During our morning’s ride I stopped 
to see the Yakuts nR)w grass, which they per- 
formed as a man might cut wood in other coun- 
tries, swin^ng a S'hort dull scythe above their 
heads, and literally hewing it down 1^ main 
strength. Mowing is, prdj)erly, a work done 
by sleight, as well atS by strengtli, with a^long 
sharp scythe, that enables an expert hand to 
lay down a couple of acres of grass in a day : 
and this should be explained to them. I observed 
their liay was drawn home by oxen, yoked to 
sledges, nearly after the European manner. 
Their horned cattk, in general, though not 
remarkably tall, are large, strong, ajuiwell pro- 
portioned ; but the cows do not give a great deal 
of milk. The cattle here were larger and better 
than immediately in the neighbourhood of Ya- 
kutsk. 

After passing the station a few versts, we 
again met wifti several lakes, and one very large, 
called Quoullah, where, observing {loiTie Yakuts 
fishing, we purchased of them as much fish as 
we wanted, for a small quantity of tobacco. 
They seemed of the roaeh and tench kind, e^- 
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cept one small sort of sfiining fish, with silvery 
grey scales, and about three or four inches long, 
which my Chinese were oveijoyed to behold in 
such large quantities, that fish being in tlieif 
country considered a greaC delicacy. In China 
they are called tchak’-em are held in great esti- 
mation as a cooling,* simple ‘food, proper to be 
given tb sick people, or to children in the small- 
pox, and not less e^eemed by the epicures, who 
greedily seek after them. * The bellies have a 
slight bitterish taste, from some aquatic herb 
the fish feed on, which herb however is so delicate 
that they are always codked with their inside 
retained. 

At night we encamped near the lake Khood- 
lugge, where we also proomred fish in plenty. 

I observodr one of the Yakuts take up a canoe, 
with great seeming ease, carry it a considerable 
distance on his shoulders, and then place it in 
the water. I went to examine of what materials 
it was composed, that could be light enough to 
enable him«to transport it so easily. It was 
about twelve feet long, proportionally wide, 
lesseningrgr^dually, from the centre, and sharp 
at each end, flat bottomed, and made of birch- 
bark, ingeniously sewed together. It was ribbed 
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with pieces of thin birdh-wood, and would carry 
two or three men with grekt safety. This sort of 
canoe is stronger than one would imagine from 
ihe materials of which it is composed, swims in 
very shallow water, a^d' may be impelled by a 
simple paddle against the swiftest currents. 

The morj#ingof<he 12tlfof August was quite 
cold, with a hoar frost; yet the day •proved 
hotter than any we had ye# experienced. In- 
deed the heat increased diurnally the mojnent 
we had passed Baley Kaka, and had got out of 
the influence of that immense body of mountains 
covering the surface # between that spot and 
Allachkune. The weather was so oppressive 
about one o’clock, that I stopped near the lake 
and station called JJorrodoy, to refresh our- 
selves and our liorses. About thijj;)lace Uie 
meadows appeared parched, and suffering for 
want of rain. 

At three o’clock we pursued our journey, 
passing a station and a lake called Tcliatchee- 
kui, and, a few versts Varther, one o? the largest 
lakes we had yet seen, of a circular form, on the 
banks of which were encamped a company of 
soldiers, belonging to the battalion that had been 
ordered out of Kamtschatka, and was returning 
to Yakutsk. I pitched, my tent some versts 
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farther on, near the lale Noroggannah,* and 
shot several black gkme and water-fowl, the 
latter covering the surface of the water in innu- 
merable flocks. In fact all the lakes we met 
with, and which were tQO numerous to name, 
literally swarmed with water-fowl. I observed 
the natives employAi the same mVthod of en- 
snaring them which I haVe already described, 
namely by nooses <of horse-hair, placed in the 
opeisiings of small ozier fences, stuck across 
many of the shallow parts of the lake, where the 
weeds grow thick, and where the birds resort to 
feed. 

The 13th of August was another very hot 

* In the autumn of 1826 we passed over the same 
places with much difficulty thrdhgli sleet and snow and 
th« roads ^ere in many places so slippery, the horses 
could* nardly'keep on their legs. The reader will readily 
imagine what must have been myTeelings at the situation 
of a female on horseback making such a journey. 1 had 
a daughter of eight years of age, and my Cossack had 
another about the same age. They were placed in boxes 
with tops to them (called in s/beria kibitkas), and tied at 
each side of tlic horse, which was led by the Cossack, — 
and performed the journey without accident. This how- 
ever may die fairly ascribed to the goodness of the horses, 
which are without exception the surest-footed animals 1 
ever saw. When we consider the danger of passing the 
deep and rapid fords, it* is truly surprising that they never 
te,ll with us into the watert 
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day. We passed over a fine country, adorned 
with a number of larger and more beautiful 
lakes than before, besides superb forests, mea- 
dows, &c. and rested about one o’clock at the 
lake and station calied Tongoolee. In the 
afternoon’s journey we again saw a number of 
lakes, and jj^ssed t^o lakes and stations, known 
by the name of Tolghiaktak and Bur#ynnak- 
tak, — encamping at night scfhie distance beyond 
them, near the beautiful lake Alasskuil. Theiakes 
were in such numbers, I was sure of finding one 
at every few versts ; therefore we never passed 
the night on a spot th€t was not perfectly what 
we wished in point of convenience as well as ap- 
pearance : the endless variety prevailing in that 
enchanting country left us at liberty to choose 
according to our judgment or capofi^. If the 
winter were not so severe, the region might be 
styled, with truth, a perfect Arcadia, where the 
pastoral life exists in its native purity, and 
where picturesque aiid romantic beauties would 
court the pen of the poet and j^ncil of the 
painter. 

As we were now only five-and-^weaty versts 
from Yakutsk, I determined to proceed slowly 
the following day, our horses suffering greatly 
from the heat? and som^ of tliem having corvm 
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all the way from Ochotsk with us. TRe one I 
rode was the most indefatigable animal I ever 
saw, having carried me upwards of a thousand 
versts, and being almost as fresh at the end oT 
the journey as the day he^et out These horses 
procured their food themselves by the road side 
where we stopped ; and the^ are Certainly the 
strongAt and hardiest beasts in the world. It 
frequently happened that they were allowed to 
feedx)nly at night, — travelling from sunrise to 
sunset, at a very steady pace, without eating. 

On the 14th of August we set out for Yakutsk, 
and passed several largd^ lakes adorned with 
islands, and more beautifully diversified than 
any of the previous ones. By noon we ascended 
a steep hill, overlooking a» immense plain that 
bounded right bank of the Lena, and appa- 
rently consisting of excellent meadow-grounds, 
the greater part of which are overflowed at the 
swelling of the waters of thg rivers in the spring. 
On this verdant and extensive plain, skirted by 
a ridge of hiils covered wim forests on the one 
side, and the superb river Lena cfn the other, 
we beheld jiouses, jourtas, hay-stacks, hay- 
makers, herds of cattle and horses, &c. It was 
a prospect extremely rich and interesting, and 
convinced me, that what 1 had heard of the 
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country Sbout the towri of Yakutsk was not in 
the least exaggerated. After travelling three 
or four versts we came to a small village, prin- 
(Jjjally inhabited by Yakuts, called Yarmanka, 
or the Fair, as it is the«pot where the merchants 
who go to Ochotsk assemble in the spring, pre* 
viously to th^ r depatture. It is about two versts 
from the river, which is here upwards of^welve 
versts wide, in a straight direction from bank 
to bank ; but in crossing we must have made 
»more than twenty versts, owing to the waters 
being low, and many of the sand banks entirely 
bare. We therefore 4vere frequently obliged 
to descend one branch and mount the next, 
against the current ; so that we had a very tedi- 
ous time ere we readied the otlier side ; and 
then, having two versts to walk, it ^\a&J^€itween 
five and six in the evening before we got to the 
town of Yakutsk. 
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